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CHAP. I. 



D F T H S 



BELLES LETTRES, 



AND THE 



Sciences of Memory in General. 



I. T X 7HETHER we confult the voluminous 
▼ V di&ioharies of the French language, 
or thofe treatifes that profefs to point out the 
method of ftudyirig and teaching the Belles 
Lettres, we find not, in the one or the other* 
either a clear definition, or a fuccinft explica- 
tion of the words Belles Lettres, nor any fum- 
mary of thofe fciences which are comprehend- 
ed under that general and colleftive denomi- 
nation. It appears to be a vague term, 
under which every one may include what- 
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% Universal Erudition. 

ever he thinks proper. Sometimes we are told 
■that by the Belles Lettres is meant, " the know- 
pledge of the arts of poetry, and oratory j 
" fometimes, that the true Belles Lettres are 
" natural philofophy, geometry,and other efiential 
" parts of learning ; and fometimes, that theycom- 
<c prehend the art of war, by land and fea : in 
cc fhort, they are made to include all that we know, 
" and whatever we pleafe ; fo that in treating on 
<c the Belles Lettres, they talk of the ufe of the 
u facraments, &c. * " In a word, it were an 
endlefs , talk to attempt to enumerate all the 
parts of literature that different learned men 
have comprehended under this title. The fame 
indecifion is to be found in the term humanity 
or claffical learning ; under which they include 
at pleafure, either more or lefs of the preparato- 
% ry parts of learning, as grammar, rhetoric, &c. 
which are taught at fchools, or in colleges, to 
fuch as are intended for the ftudy of the fuperior 
fciences. In the midfl: of this uncertainty, it 
feems to be lawful for a private foreigner, who 
dwells at two hundred leagues diftance from 
Paris, .and is much embarrafsed by fo many dif- 
ferent refpe&able authorities, to fix for himfelf 
the true import of the term •, provided, however, 
that he humbly acknowledge his error whenever 
any mafter of the French language (hall prove, 
by well-eftablifhed ufage, that he is wrong. 

II. We 

* Rolling method of teaching and ftudying the Belle* 
Lettres. 



The Belles Lettres. 3 

II. We comprehend, therefore, under the term 
belles lettres, all thofe inftruftive and pleafing 
fciences which occupy the memory and the judg- 
ment, and do not make part, either of the fu- 
perior fciences, of the polite arts, or of me- 
chanic profefilons, &c. To thefe we confecrate 
this third volume of the analyfis of the fci- 
ences •, and we truft that we (hall not omit any of 
them that ought naturally to be here included : 
for we hope, that memory and" judgment will 
ferve us as companions and guides in this long 
and difficult career. 

III. All that relates to hiftory or philology, 
requires at firft, nothing more than fight and 
memory. In our earlieft years thofe faculties 
are in their greateft vigour •, all objedts that then 
prefent themfelves make the mod lively and 
lafting imprefifions : the memory feems to trace 
on a young mind all thofe fciences which it is 
capable of comprehending, with indelible 
characters. The difcerning faculty is formed 
more flowly •, the mind requires a longer time 
to attain the capacity of diftinguifhing thofe 
objefts that are prefented to it by the fight or 
the memory. The judgment, or underftand- 
ing, requires ftill more time to combine thofe 
objects, to compare them with each other, to 
draw from particular inferences general conclu- 
fions, to form them into fyftems, and to reduce 
them into fciences. Laftly, the genius, or 
inventive faculty, by aid of the fenfes, the me- 

A 2 mory 



4 Universal Erudition; 

rtiory and the judgment, creates, produces, or 
difcovers, either new truths, or undifcovered 
combinations, or brilliant comparifons, and ft r ik- 
ing images. This appears to us to be the na- 
tural progrefs of the faculties of the human 
mind, and by this progrefs man is concluded in 
the career of his ftudies. He fhould begin, in 
his early days, to apply to thofe fciences that cx- 
crcife the memory •, proceed to the forming of 
the difcerning faculty; then elevate his mind 
to thofe fuperior fciences that occupy the judg- 
ment; and at length launch forth into the 
fublime regions of the polite arts ; which are 
the produce of a well ftored memory, an en* 
lightened judgment, and a fruitful genius. 

IV. The peculiar employment of childhood 
fhould be the learning of languages : for they 
are the inftruments with which his mind is to 
work. To the beginning of youth, fhould be 
given a rough draft of the principal fciences of 
the memory, fuch as contains only fads, dates, 
and axioms : a lketch, for example, of hiftory, 
a kind of gazette of fimple events, without in- 
ferences or reflexions, moral or political, with- 
out chara&ers, and without ornaments. In the 
dawn of manhood, while the young ftudent is 
preparing for the univerfity, he ftiould make 
himfelf a thorough mafter of logic, or the art 
of reafoning : he fhould then likewife acquire 
fome tindture of the philofophic fciences ; and 
make a fecond, more comprehenfive, and more 

rational 
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rational courfe in hiftory. Now opportunities 
ihould alfo be given him of making fome e£- 
fays of his genius, that it may be conje&ured of 
what future produ&ions he may be capable. 
The univerfity will furnifh him with the necef- 
fary inftrudtions in the fuperior fciences, ajid he 
will at laft advance to the practice of the polite 
arts : he will invent, improve, produce ; he 
will become at once a learned man, and a re* 
fplendent genius ; even a Leibnitz, if providence 
fhall permit. 

V. Hiftory ought in a peculiar manner to be 
the ftudy of every one, who would attain a 
liberal education ; as it is a general ftorehoufe 
for all the fciences, and a fchool for all the vir- 
tues. Whoever is appointed to inftruft die 
children of princes, of the nobles, or principal 
inhabitants of the land, Ihould endeavour, in 
the firft place, ftrongly to imprefs on their 
minds a chronological feries of all the remark* 
able events that are recorded in hiftory, from 
the creation of the world down to the prefent 
day •, making them well obferve at the fame time 
the feveral fynchronifms, or the various events 
that have happened at the fame period in differ- 
ent parts of the world. By thefe means he will 
open in their minds a repofitory, where every par- 
ticular event may hereafter be ranged in its proper 
place ; for, otherwife, without this, hiftory would 
prefeht a mere chaos to the memory, without 
order or connexion. When the itudent has 

thus 
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thus Required a ready knowledge of chronology, 
he may undertake, with his tutor, a complete 
and rational courfe of hiftory : and there Clio 
ihould pluck for him the golden apples of the 
garden of the Hefperides. The animated and 
ftriking pictures of hiftory offer two forts of ex- 
amples, the one to imitate, and the other to 
avoid. It is the bufinefs of an able inftruftor 
carefully to point out, in the annals of all na- 
tions, thofe fads and characters that mud in- 
ipire their pupils with admiration or horror-, ancj 
confequently excite in their minds a defire to 
imitate their virtues, and avoid their vices* 
The portraits of the truly great, as well as the ty- 
rants of antiquity, when lively drawn, mull 
ftrongly affeft the young ftudent ; for they will 
feem to fay : " Future generations, princes, 
" heroes, ftatefmen, fcholars, philofophcrs ! 
<c Providence, for our greater reward, or more 
* c exemplary punilhment, has placed our ftatucs 
" in this gallery, to ferve as amiable or detefta- 
" ble models to future ages. Emulate our vir- 
" tues, and have ajuft abhorrence of our crimes. 
" Know that your real charafters, that your 
" adtions, however abfurd or unjuft, and with 
" whatever veil you may cover them, or under 
€< whatever malk you may difguife them, will, 
€ * like ours, (land naked before pofterity. The 
** piercing public eye will penetrate the moft 
"fecret folds of your hearts. A thoufand 
<c fagacious obfervers continually furrourtd you, 
" and a thoufand pencils are conftantly ready tQ 

" paint 
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€C paint you to pofterity, fuch as you really arc. 
" Hiftory flatters not : it is the witnefs, not the 
" adulator of mankind." 

VI. We muft here make a few obfervations 
on the degree of credibility that a rational mind 
fhould give to the truth of hiftory, or, in othpr 
words, on hifioric faith. No aft or event can 
poffibly happen, but fuch as is the refult or pro- 
duce of human a&ions, or the effedts of nature : 
all actions muft therefore arife from fituations, 
circumftances or relations. We may be well 
allured, that all human adtions, however extra- 
ordinary and wonderful, never have been, .nor 
ever can be fupernatural or miraculous •, ex- 
cept thofe fignal miracles only which God 
vouchfafed to operate, in order to eftablifli the 
Judaic and Chriftian religions ; and of which 
they are the fpundations. Thefe objedts of our 
religious faith, of our piety and profound vene- 
ration, are as much above our weak comprehen- 
fion, as facred revelation is above philofophy, 
or mere human reafon. It is with a lively, 
evangelic faith, that we are to acknowledge the 
truth and evidence of thefe fadls. The hiftoriq 
faith on the contrary is, if we may ufe the ex- 
preffion, ftridtly argumentative, It examines, 
it doubts •, and here doubt is the beginning of, 
wifdom, for, as abbe Vallemont has very juftly 
obferved, there is no merit, either before God 
qt man, in a ftupid credulity. 

VII. Wa 
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VII. ,We fhould take due care, therefore, 
not to pufh our hiftoric faith fo far as to believe 
all the prodigies, all the fables and extrava- 
gancies that are related by profane hiftory, and 
cfpecially that of the ancients. It would cer- 
tainly be ridiculous to doubt that there have 
been fuch princes as Cyrus, Ale»ander, and 
Caefar, and that they were great conquerors : 
but it would be ftill far more abfurd to give 
credit to all the marvellous ftories that have been 
related by hiftorians : it would be madnefs to 
believe that Romulus and Remus were fuckled 
by a wolf ; that Numa Pompilius held an inter- 
course with the nymph Egeria ; that the head of 
Ancus Martius burned in the Capitol -, that 
Curtius threw himfelf into a gulph •, or that 
the gods fpoke by the means of oracles. Is it 
not ridiculous enough to fee, in the eighteenth 
century of Chriftianity, a learned, elaborate and 
very ferious diflertation, to prove that the oracles 
did not ceafe to fpeak at the coming of Jefus 
Chrift 5 when it is evident to every man of any 
knowledge, that there never was any fuch be- 
ings as Jupiter or Apollo, and confequently 
that they never did fpeak ? Such fubje&s as 
thefe ought to be ranked with the ftories of 
giants, or the Tale of a Tub ; and, whenever we 
meet in profane hiftory with like accounts of 
prodigies and miracles, hiftoric faith, or rather 
.Jitunan credulity, fhould ceafe, and the fenlible 
part of mankind fhould reafon thus : either the 
gods were to blame fo to difpofe the order of 

nature* 
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feature, that it is not capable of producing the 
complete felicity of created beings, and efpecially 
of mankind, or elfe thofe gods were guilty of an " 
abfurdity, by interrupting the eftablifhed order 
of nature, to produee effedts, that might have 
been produced by merely following that eternal 
order. It is to be obferved here, that we arc 
now fpeaking of the gods of paganifm only. 

VIII. Hiftoric faith is moreover founded en- 
tirely on human teftimony, and that foundation 
is unfortunately very weak. What affurances 
have we, that the witneffes of events have never 
been deceived? or even that they have never 
been willing to be deceived ? The fame, and 
ftill more may be faid of hiftorians, who have 
been very rarely witneffes of the fafts they relate* 
but have taken them merely from report. Now, 
if we fuppofe thefe fafts to be certain, we muft 
conclude, that thefe witneffes and hiftorians were 
angels •, for it is not in the nature of man to be 
infallible. The more witneffes likewife any 
prodigy has, fop the raoft part, the more rea- 
son there is to fufpedt it : for the multitude are 
conftantly inclined to deceive themfelves* are 
fond of the marvellous, and drown the voice of 
the l'mall number of the difcerning part of man- 
kind. We have feen the miracles of the blefled 
abbe Paris, that were attefted by thoufands of 
witneffes, whofe veracity was indifputable, and 
yet they have at laft been proved to be nothing 
more than artful impoftures. 

IX. Th* 
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IX. The imperfection in the frame of man* 
the weaknefs of his difcernment, and the errors 

' of his judgment, on one fide, and the ftrength 
of his paflions on the other, render his teftimo- 
nies conftantly equivocal and fufpicious. Hear 
the accounts of two general officers that have 
been in the fame battle ; read the gazettes that 
relate the events which have happened in our 
own days, and frequently before our eyes, and 
judge how far you can depend upon the real 
truth of thofe fadfcs. This being the cafe, you 
may eafily determine what degree of credit is to 
be given to thofe marvellous relations, which are 

, fuppofed to have happened among nations lefe 
enlightened than we are ; in thofe ages^ when 
learning was quite in its infancy, before printing 
was invented, and when the propagators of falfe 
reports ftood in no dread of the feverity of criti- 
cifin. Let thefe and many other reflections, that 
we Ihall pafs over in filence, fet due bounds to 
your hiftoric faith. 

X. The paflions likewife, to which human 
nature is liable, conftantly caft a veil over the 
truth. It is an ancient faying, that an hiftorian 
ought to have no religion, and no country. He 
is however, conftantly, either a friend, or enemy 
of the prince or hero whofe hiftory he relates ; 
he is prejudiced for or againft a country, a peo- 
ple, a religion, a party or government. Paffion 
continually guides his pen. We cannot read* 
without indignation, all that Tacitus writes a- 

gainl]. 
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gainft Tiberius, whofe profefled enemy he was. 
Let Tiberius perform the moft innocent, moft 
juft and honourable aftions, Tacitus would find 
means to make them appear odious ; though he 
frequently did it in a very awkward manner. 
Thucidydes, Xenophon, and Jofephus, were ex- 
cellent hiftorians ; but if thofe people, who were 
the enemies of the Jews and Greeks, had found 
hiftorians of equal ability with their antagonifts, 
it is likely that the aftions of the fevcral heroes 
would have been fet before us in very different 
lights, Notwithftanding the refpedl that is due 
to the fathers of the church, we cannot fay that 
they were entirely free from paflions. They 
gave to Conftantine the furname of Greats who 
was doubtlefs one of the greatefl: dolts that ever. 
exifted ; but he was a friend and prote&or of 
the Chriftian priefts. The emperor Julian they 
reprefented as a monfter, and a man of mean 
abilities ; whereas he was one of the greatefl: men 
that hiftory has recorded, his unfortunate apo- 
ftacy excepted. Judge, after this, of the credit 
that is due to hiftorians. 

XL The ftatefman and the fcholar, the mart 
of the world, and the man of genius, neverthe- 
lels, will and ought to make himfelf acquainted 
with hiftory. He ought even to know it in the 
manner it has been tranfmitted to us* with all 
its fables, errors and falftioods. He ought to 
know, for example, all that the ancient hiftorians 
have related of the labours of Hercules ; of the 

expedition 
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expedition of the Argonauts ; of the fiege of 
Troy, &c. &c. though he do not give the 
fame credit to thefe as to the gofpel. It is of 
little import to us, whether thefe relations be 
true or not, either in fubftance or in circum- 
ftance ; it is fufficient that we know in what 
manner hiftory relates them. Thefe marvellous 
ffcories even fometimes furnifh afliftance, pleafing 
ideas and allufions, to poetry and eloquence. 
The ftridt veracity of fadts does not appear to 
become interefting to us, but in proportion a& 
hiftory approaches thofe ages that immediately 
precede the prefent ; for the titles, the poffef- 
fions, and pretentions of modern princes and 
nations, are entirely founded on thefe hiftorical 
fadts, and on the minuted circumflances that 
have attended them. The real influence of 
thefe fadts and events on the interefts of modern 
nations, can go very little further back than the 
lame of Charlemagne. The principal points are, 
to determine in what ftate that monarch found 

• 

Europe ; what were then the rights of the peo- 
ple ; after what manner he conquered them ; 
by what method he eftablifhed the weftern em- 
pire -, what rights he thereby acquired ; and 
what are the revolutions that have happened 
in the world fvorx\ that period down tQ the pre- 
fent day, 

< XII. It is therefore from this famous epoch, 
that it concerns us thoroughly to know the 
teracity-of fafts, and of all their circumftances* 

ThQfc 
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Thofe of the preceding ages being more the 
objects of curiofity than utility* we fhall leave 
them to the learned refearches of critics, anti- 
quaries, and commentators ; acknowledging the 
obligation we have to their laborious inquiries. 
We fhall fay nothing here of the ftudy of the 
other parts of hiftoric and philologic fcience. 
That only requires, as we have already obferved, 
good eyes, a juft difcernment, and a happy me- 
mory. What remarks may be neceflary relative 
to that matter, we (hall make in the courfe of 
our analylis of thofe fciences. 

XIII. The love of truth obliges us to make 
here one obfervation, and which we do at the 
rifle of offending, and regardlefs of the confe- 
quence. Every man who would acquire a true 
knowledge of the hiftoric fciences (and frequent- 
ly of the philofophic • alfo) fhould learn them 
from fuch works as are wrote by Proteftants. 
The inquifition of the church of Rome ftrikes 
all catholic writers, and efpecially hiftorians, 
with a wretched timidity, that conftrains them 
to difguife the truth, or at leaft to fupprefs it, 
and be filent on all thofe matters that can in 
the leaft affeft their religion. In all fuch fa£ts 
as relate to thd origin and increafe of the hierar- 
chy, thofe authors are to be altogether fufpedted ; 
efpecially when they belong themfelves to the 
ecclefiaftical ftate, and their fortune vifibly de- 
pends on the court of Rome. We will defy 
<any one to produce a fingle work of this kind, 

in 
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in which we cannot point out vifible marks of 
this unhappy truth ; and which we find ourfelves 
obliged, however unwilling, to declare in this 
place* The inconvenience is greater than is 
eafily imagined. 

XIV. And now, ye Studious Ifouth, who feek 
to inform yourfelves by this abridgment of the 
courfe you fhould purfue in the ftudy of the 
fciences, conftantly remember, that theory alone, 
however perfect it may be, will perpetually re- 
main a barren knowledge ; that hiftory, efpecially, 
fhould direft you to a fagacious condudt, fhould 
ihfpire you with a. love of virtue, andwitlran 
averfio,n to folly and to vice. Be not therefore 
Content with knowing much, but let your know- 
ledge be the guide to your talents j for, in a 
word, 

Omnia tendUnt ad praxin. 
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CHAP. II. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



I. r I^HE word mythology is a Greek compound, 
-*■ that fignifies a difcourfe on fables ; and -com- 
prehends, in a collective fenfe, all the fabulous 
and poetic hiftory of pagan antiquity. It fol- 
lows therefore, that this fcience teaches the hif- 
tory of the gods, demi-gods, and fabulous heroes 
of antiquity; the theology of the pagans, the 
principles of their religion, their myfteries, me- 
tamorphofes, oracles, &c. By this definition, it 
appears fufficiently what are the objects of which 
we are to treat in this chapter. 

II. If we well confider the matter, we (hall 
find, that there were, in pagan antiquity, three 
different religions. Firft, That of the philofophers, 
who treated metaphyfically of the nature, the at- 
tributes, and of the works of the Supreme Being. 
They endeavoured to difcover the true God, and 
the manner in which he ought to be worfhipped. 

It 
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It is not wonderful, that thqfe men of <exaltied 
genius fhould in fome degree ridicule, Wtjjoir 
works, the two other pofitive religions* , and tbflfe 
gods on whom they were founded*, at the -fiatfe 
time that they outwardly profefled the eftablHl$- 
ed religion, in order to preferye the peace of 
fociety, and to avoid the persecutions of aKe 
legiflature, and the infults of the populace* For 
in fad, was it poffible for them to believe the 
pagan fables ? Muft they not forefee, that their 
religion would one day give place . to another, 
while their o#n works would pais with their 
names to the lateft pofterity ? And could they 
fuffer the thought, that their reputation would 
be tarnifhed in the eyes of that posterity, by 
having it imagined they believed fuch idle talcs 
as were broached by the priefts pf their times ? 
Could Plato, Socrates, Seneca, and Cicero, be 
unconcerned for their fame amofig futurtf 
generations, and future philofophers ? Afidi 
what fhould we at this day have faid of thofe 
great men, had they been fo political, or hypocri- 
tical, as to have entirely concealed their feriti- 4 
ments with regard to thefe matters ? 

HI. The fecond religion was that of paganifm; 
which was the eftablifhed religion of all the ari^i 
cient nations, except the Jews. This was the' 
doftrine that was taught by the priefts, and pro-, 
tefted by the fovereigns. Its dogmas were de- 
monftratively falfe, but not always fo abfurd as 
naay at firft appear, Specially if we annex (as I 

think; 
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flunk we fhould) to the divinities, and to the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the pagans, a fenfe that is 
frequently myftic, and always allegoric •, if we 
fCntember, that the firft heathens deified thofc 
great meii to whom the reft of mankind were 
indebted for any fignal benefits, as Jupiter, 
Apollo, Ceres, Bacchus, Hercules, iEfculapius, 
&x. iii order to induce others, as well of the 
prefent as future ages, to reverence and to itnitate 
them. Would not an aficient pagan, if he were 
to return upon the earth, have fpecioiis argu- 
ments; at leaft, to fupport his religion, when he 
few weak mortals beatify or canonize, merely by 
their own authority, other weak mortals (fre- 
quently mere pedants) and place them in heaven, 
without the permiflion or approbation of the 
Supreme Being ? Happy is it for mankind* 
when at different times iagacious pontiffs purge 
the calendar, and the brains of the people, from 
a herd of pretended faints, and prevent them, 
at lead after their death, from doing injury to 
ibciety, by interrupting the induftry of the labo- 
rious inhabitants with keeping their feftivals. 

IV. The third religion was idolatry, or the 
religion of the populace. For the common 
people, born to be deceived in every thing, con- 
founding in their imaginations the ftatues of the 
gods, the idols of their divinities, the emblems 
of their virtues and of religious worfiiip, with 
the gods, divinities^ virtues and worfhip them- 
fclves, adored thefe imageSj and proceeded to 

Vol. III. B extrava^axids* 
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extravagancies the moft ridiculous, and frequent- 
ly moft criminal, in their cererponies, feafts, li- 
bationsf, facrifices, &c. It is to be feared, 
that, as long as there are upon the earth men of 
Our limited capacities, this triple religion will 
conftantty fuSfift under different forms \ and we 
jfre much deceived, if it may not be found under 
the empire of Chriftianity itfelf, notwithstanding 
the purity of its doftrine. It will be eafily con- 
ceived, that it is not of the religion of philofo- 
phers, nor that of the populace, of which we are 
to treat in this chapter on Mythology ; but of 
that whicli fubfifted under the authority of the 
magiftracy and the priefthood, and confequently 
of paganifm in general. 

, V. As far as we are able to judge by all the 
ancient authors we have read, the pagans adored 
the Sovereign Lord of the univerle under the 
narjne of Fate or Deftiny y (Fatum) which we muft 
not confound with Fortune, who was regarded 
as a fubaltern divinity. Jupiter himfelf, all the 
gods, every animated being, the heavens, the 
earth, the whole frame of nature was fubfervient 
to Deftiny, and nothing could reverfe its decrees. 
This divinity was fo highly adorable, as to be 
above all rank, and was regarded as too fupreme 
to be reprefented under any fenfible image or 
ftatue, or to have any temple erefted for its 
worfhip. We do not remember to have read, that 
arty facrifice was ever Offered to this Deftiny, or 
that any temple or city was ever dedicated to its 

name. 
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riijme. We are almoft inclined to think, that 
the pagans were fenfible, that the temple and 
t&Twbrfhip of the God of gods ought to be in 
the heart of man. Mention is made, indeed, of 
a' temple that was dedicated to the unknown 
God, hut we are ignorant whether or not Deftiny 
tfere 1 thereby meant. We mull not confound 
ttns Ddtiny, moreover, with the goddefs of 
chanted of which there *re feme antique ftatues 
that reprefent her in a recumbent pofture, and 
playing with little bones ; for this was nothing 
more than an invention of fome ftatuary. 

Vt. After this general and philofophical idea 
of the Supreme Being, comes the pofitive religion 
of the pagans. This was entirely founded on 
fable, " which rook its rife either from ancient 
traditions,' or hiftorical events, altered or aasr- 
roented by the imaginations of the poets, by 
iuperftition, or by the credulity of the people \ 
or elfc it cdnfifted of allegoric or moral fiftions. 
A 'crowd of writers, and among the reft Noel le 
Comtfe, "(Natalis Comes) the abbots Bannier 
aricl' i 5 Iiiche, &c have made many refearches 
into xht r origiaof fable: and they think they 
have di&overed its fource, 1. in the vanity of 
mankind; 2. in the want of letters and charac- 
ters 5 3. in the delufive eloquence of orators ; 
a, in the relations of travellers ; 5. in the fic- 
tions of poets, painters, ftatuaries, and dramatic 
writers \ 6. in the diverfity and uniformity of 
naraps-£ 7. in the ignorance of true phUofophy -, 
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^^.the^lbundattQn of coloai^ Ifld the in voir 
tign of arts sr.i^in the defireio&having gods fo£ 
ogjr anchors £, 10. ,ia the 'mptekA or talfe in*: 
tcjrprejtation of jfo holy fcriptures g 1 1 . in the 
ignorance of : #acient jriftory-, /i«i in a like ig- 
norance of cjhfronology ; ' 13*. in that of foreign 
kpgp^jes; ^4. in «the *ranflat»n .-of the religion 
9^^he Egyptians *nd Phoenicians into Greece*. 
15. ia the igpowtnte of geography ; and 1 6. in- 
the ; belief that the firft peopte had of the inter- 
epqrfe of gods with m&n. It is certain, that all 
thefe matters taken together are fufficient to 
produce many thoufands of fables ; are more 
.than fufficient- to enable us to deceive ourfeives 
*nd others, and to give rife to infinite reveries. 
But we fhould take care how we draw from 
jbefe fources deroonftrations that might be ufed, 
by infidels, as arguments -to overthrow the 
hiftory of the Jews * a people the moft ftupfcl^ 
moft credulous, and oftentatious of all other*. 
In the mean time, the pagan philofophers then** 
fclves averted, that it was a god who invented 
the fable: fo much they were convinced of its 
ingenuity, and of it* ftrong tendency to iriftrufib 
iriankind in their duty, r-^- ■»* . v:?."- 
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VII. Mythology therefore, when properly 
«cated, :: begins .with, makingrkarned; refe^rdies 
.iflto the .seal ongufctf fables* of .• paganifm, and 
jof, th^.i^c^ 

ri jepu?s fpr jfefe purpofe ; mn, to ;tife beginning 
# the W#^^^^ JLabar> v thc 

father* 



fcc^irt4aw of the patriarch Jacobs wis a make* 
o£>lidbki afld'tha^hte ■• had his little hhagw, -^ 
htteft&d gods, ^Ateh he formed of baked earthy 
*mtt whifch flrtWfci :*hat idolarty Edited 'iri'tRS 
gj&atefli antiquity, it then fcfcptoirtt' tojifogtiffl 
&$yteogtoyi ot the belief; ttac'-th6 ffrft inhale 
taftts of the earth entertained of the creafctefl {tf 
die 'tfniverfei and 1 what the pftgaw theolb^y 
caught of the geneatogjr af theie falfe gocfi; -Ik 
begins with the tradition of the @hald&r»s*"i4 
people fo ancient^ ihat Nitnrod/ was their flfft 
king i but at *hefjiiiie : time* 4b credulous $tid 
foperftkious, that we may regafrd them a& tfc* 
amtaw of p all thofe fables, and the propagated* 
of aH thofe vifions, that have fmce blinded humaft 
reafon. - According to this tradition, a monftct 
!&Mad£)anrHf) or Oesi, half fifl* and half mat* 
iprang from v tie ica, before the chaos was com* 
pftetpl jr difperfed* and gave laws to the Chaldeans. 
Awtxnin, called GmrkA, reigned Over all the 
eartHj Bel exx ih$u m two, and made of one 
taoietynthe heavens*, and of the other the earth. 
Sh^litowife invented the two primitive beings, 
^tftofch* the good one* who was j, named Qra- 
mafdesy had the direction of heaven, and the 
other called Arimanius> that of hell. 

VHR * The feienwr of mythology therv ttachfcs 
the thebgQBy;df thtr 1 Phoenicians V concerning 
whom, it drawr great - lights; fronf SaiJchohiathori, 
^ priefrxif Bcryce,''who liyed jjefeWe the Trojan 
tfar^uijote^^ Hfe- 
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fiod and Homer, and of whom Eufebius has pfe- 
ferved confiderable fragments. From thence it 
pafles to the theogony of tjie Egyptians, of 
whom tfbot or Tbaut, the founder of that nation, 
was likewife,- they fay, their firft hiftorian, that 
Sanchoniathon even copied from him-, and of 
whom we find many relations in the Greek his- 
torians, efpecially in Herqdotus,E>iodorus Siculus, 
and in Eufebius of Caefarea. It then examines 
the theogony of the Atlantides, who dwelt on 
the weftern part of Africa, and of whom Diodo- 
rus alone has preferved any account. From 
thence it proceeds to the theogony of the Greeks, 
which is far better known to us, as we find ac- 
counts of it, more or lefs particular, in number- 
lefs Greek and Latin writers. This theogony 
had the fame foundation as that of the Romans ; 
the latter having only extended it by adding to 
the G^eek divinities certain gods or demigod?, 
formed of their heroes, and certain fymbolic 
and allegoric divinities, which mythology ex- 
plains at the fame time •, and it is on this oc- 
cafion, that it enters into a particular explication 
of the cofmogony and theogony of Ovid •, whofc 
book of metamorphofes contains as copious de- 
fcriptions as we could defire of the fable of the 
ancients : what was their belief concerning the 
habitations of the bleffed after their death, or 
of the Elyfian fields - 9 as well as .of their, hell or 
Tartarus-, of the dog. Cerberus •, of the ferryman 
Charon ^ of the Furies ; of the four rivers, Cocy- 
tus, Lethe, Phlegethon and Styx, which water the 

Tartarian 
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Tartarian regions, &c. The learned have 
lifcey^ife made rpany inquiries, and marly ingferilV : 
oiis difcoiveries Concerning the theogony * of the ■ 
ancient Gertri^ns, . Celts, the Scythian and Hy-* 
perbore-ah nation?. In the laft f>lade, this Td-' 
ence furniflies great lights on the theogony 0P 
the Bramins, the Troglodytes, the Indians, thfc 
Chinefe, * ahd eveji the Americans ; all which it 
concludes with a regular and minute iexamin£- r 
tion of the pagan theology, and particularly 
that of the poet^. 

IX. All thefe matters being well digefted 
in the minds of thole who would make a regu- 
lar ftudy of pagan theology, they continue theif 
refearches into the time, the epoch and place 
of the real origin of paganifin and idolatry, and. 
they prove that the pagans began by adoring 
the heavenly bodies, the ftars and planets. 
They next examine into the progrefs of idolatry, 
what, were th£ temples of the pagans,' their 
altars, their enclofures, their facred groves, 
their afylums, the idols and ftatues of their 
deities -, in what manner they were reprefented, 
what were their facrifices, the vi&ifns that were 
offered, what were the facred veflels, the cen- 
ters and other inftruments that were ufed iA 
the Sacrifices, < libations, and other religious ci#> 
jrpmonies \ concerning the priefts, prieftefles, 
and other attendants on the fervice of each df- 
yiiputy : What were the festivals that were ce- 
lebrated among the Greeks and Rortiihs, is 

■-■^" ( : -•■- ^ •:•-•-■■ -■•• '•• v.- ^1 
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well as among the Orientals : what Xhs: dbjet 
of penitence and fupplicatkm, ^be'feafc aStkfi 



gcyis . or IcAiftcmia, • their iiwodrpon* Q^ ife 
carnation^ anal ttorcifins, .the ' religious: gbbI 
feobks ohfgnred at laying ^j» r founditionattf 

cities* &C > ;.. .: -^ ?..,.- . g - ' . ■ 7-7V ?f <: 

. ■ ■ ■» . ' _ 
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-■JC. DiviMtion, or the predi&ion of fat&4 
eyents, a weaknefe that has" at *H times poffefled 
the human mind* forms alfo an important ar- 
ticle of pagan theology. It is therefore in thir 
place, that mythology confiders the nature x>€ 
Oracles, and in particular, i. The oracle of 
Dpdona, the moft ancient of Greece. %. That 
q£ ;Jupit<r Hammon or Ammon, in.Lybia* 
3#.3!h*t of- jGpi.ter Philius. 4. That of A- 
gqJAo, both of Heliopoli$. £, That of Apollo; 
$F Delphi 6. That of Tcophonius in.Bqeor; 
tjay > 7 That of Venus of. Aphaca, a country: 
between .By bios and Heliopolis* fituate on ^ 
froall lake •, and a great number of other oracte*> 
dtf Ids note,' difperfed over. Greece and othcrj 
countries. It alfo examines in what manhefr 
thpfc-oraclea gays their janfwers, the c^reixJOniefi 
that? were ^oWjry^d in coofulting them, thci 
frantic emotiqnrof the pridfafa Eythia on hew 
tppod-, . aodrtibofeof othes prieftst It them 
fjwkavours taateeirome if: there -ever wereb<ia)t 
ffj&imyL Sibyls* tohich, wJ^ver Aas b^ 
isstiMh w^J^BWttbv i t ifewsi^ however, ^fewn* 
all the fources of antiquity, a kind of hiftory 
tf thefe §ibyls and of th$ir prophecies. It 
til MX nexp 
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■pdb pafjfcs to the efcamen of the, nature of au- 
girrts; ribfpiees^ .lunfpices, prefages, pro- 
<&gpesi and-phenomcna, of earpbitions and 2^ 
knras^o&ihe lriagia and aftrology of the au- 

}h£fcc;.i rWtoero has: thoroughly ftudied 



all thefe obje&s, is fully provided with the pre- 
liminary knowledge that is necefiary to enable 
l^r^^roce^-^adUy and .fecurely through 
f^^fUrkpeft of ftgctent mythology, and he may 
thsreb£;e^*ocevmo^ confideotly to the exa- 
OMfoation of the ^nature of the pagan divinitic* 
fibemWycs.: . 






:^3CL The cefebrtted treatife of Cicero de no* 
turtdtcrum will -he** furnifh great lights ; but 
modern authors who have treated on thefe mat* 
tfc&, haVe not been contented with this alone; 
tft^titfre-, : lb tb fay, extfa&ed the eflence of 
a)lfcfftfc}uity, of which they have formed fyftems | 
tejl? Unluckily thefe fcarce ever agree with each 
odier. ■** As pKilofophers, it is of very little ira- 
portance for us to know what was the nature of 
ttefe gods, feeing we know that they were mere- 
l^fabctfotjs : but as hiftorians and antiquaries, 
itioneerfts us to know what was the nature that 
jvaa attribitedita them , in gctiffral, and in par- 
thniter, • whatfWere the origin, genealogy, rank § 
ibn&kms, tctrthorirf and operations, that were* 
aAributed to each cfivkrity ; and it is on thefe 
mawars that -wtewe^ftillfoiBS remarks to make. 

'yioJSi. 1 !. H bn\d h. 
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XII. The gods of the ancient Greeks and 
Ifcomafis were 3II either Dii majorutn gentium f 
Or DH minorurn geytium : that is, of the firft or . 
fecond order. The former were alfo called 
confentesr xnagni conjklfores y &c. According to 
Ennius they were twelve in number, and are 

included in thefe verfes : 

.'■'-•• ■. ■ ■ 

Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, ■ 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo* 

To thefe were added eight others under the 
title of feleSij which were Sol, Luna, Tellus, 
Genius, Janus, Saturnus, Liber, and Pluto. 
The fecond order, or minorurn gentium, were 
called Adfcriptitii, Medioximi, Minufcularii, 
Putathii, Indigetes, Semones, &c. the prin- 
cipal of which were ^Efculapius, Bacchus, Caftor, 
Fauna, Hercules, the Lares or Penates, Pol- 
lux, Quirinus, Semo Saneus or Dius Fidius, 
&c. 

XIII. According to the fecond diyifion, all 
their divinities were clafled into, 1. Celeftial 
gods, 2. Terreftrial gods, 3. Sea gods, and 
4. the Infernal deities, or Inffri. The celeftial 
gbds were Jupiter, Juno/ Apollo, Aurora, 
•Cupid* Cybefc, the Graces^ Rfcfce* Iris, Lu- 
M, Mars, Mercury, Minirya, Nemefis, Sa- 
tton, Themis*; V&m, &c, Thef ttftefttirft 'gods 
were TEolus, Aflrseus, Aftraea, Ceres, Diana, 
the F^uni, Feronia, Flora, Janus, Momus, 
the Jtfufes, #ales, Pan, Pomona, Priapus, 
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rife f S^fs, ; Sflettttf,' Silvanus, &e >^)d Ter- 
rfffl^^efti- -of- Rtifea, - Ber ecyntftla; Vtrtcartf 
H&^fra&s, &c. The Fea grid* <vrere N*p^> 
tdri?ei- :> ^hiphittite* Thetis, Canopos, 1 Glattaa$, ,; 
Ifr6, : ?he Nereids, Nereus, Ooearrtte* Palaemon ? : 
Triton, &c. The infernal gods ifcere Pluto, f 
Proferpine, Charon, Minos, Jfiacus, Rhada- : 
manthus, the Furies, Death, Night, the Fates, 
Plutiis, &c. ! ; 

XIV. The third divifion ranged the divi-. 
nities according as they prefided, i. Over tbtf 
pregnancy of women (Pr<egnantium.) 2.' At 
parturitions (Parturientium.) 3. At births (Na- 
fcentium*) 4, At adulteries. 5. At marriages: 
to which they added, 6. Dii morales, or moral 
gods* and 7. Funeral gods. The gods of 
pregnancy were. Pilumnus, Intercidona, and 
Deverra: the gods of parturition, Juno, Lu-1 
cina, Diana, Egeria, Profa, Poftverta, Mena- 
genata, Latona, the gods that were called Nixi t 
of. of labor, &c. The gods of birth were 
Jaijui, Opis, Nafciqn, Cunina, Carmenta, Va- 
gin|anu^ Levana, Rumia, potina, Educa, 
f^wiago, itjH-nea, Nuiidina, Statilinus, Fabu- 
JTpii^ / Pav^Vti^ , &c T The gods of adultery 
wefp JuVehtus^Agenoria, Strenua, Stimula, 
Herta^ Qjjiep, Murcia ? Adeona; Abeona, Vo- 
i^jpta^i- (^boria, P Pellonia, Numeria, Catooena, 
Spnflft Angerona, , Heres, Martei, Lavfcr- 
^9t% ^ god _ % , Averhmcus, CoqfttS, Catitrs, 
Vplumaus' aD$ y$umna f Hopqpus, Aiti$ Lo- 
Cutaus, &c. The nuptial gbds wete? Diarta; 
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Jug0ousj, Jpp|{^fN|rfe^L!4iJ Junoperfeiftai Jano 

■Thfii.:18^r%l ngodsi; were called Virtus, ■ •Hdnbtv* 
lydf/s^,, :i^p^t> ■> Juftitia, -j .. Fieta^ ; MifericonHa^ 

Clfi(9p05%aoFi|diciti^ ; -Veritas, ; Mens, {Dob-: 
Cppjia,.; :..-j|fa^y ,Salas, -Fefid^^^bercas^-'.'Pc*' 
c\W*> ; Rifbs, . Inyidia, ContUmelia* Impudent: 
tia, Calumnia, Fraus, Difcordia, Furor, Fama, 
Fortuna, with all their epithets good or bad, 
Febris, Pavor and Pallor^ Paupertas, Necef- 
fitas, TTcnipeftas, Silentium, &c. The fune- 
ral gods were Pluto, Libitink, Nasnia, Death, 
the Fates, &c. 

" * * ■ • ■ ! • ' .'...•.' 

XY, Hefiod. indeed pretends tjhat aU .,ffeefe ; 
gods derived thueir . origin ^ _£m»pci chaps, . iwtnWpj 
have already pointed cut more juft fourcej. . .Jt 
is almoft incredible to wha?a pjrodigiovis ^uniber. 
the fuperftition and weakne^,pf L tHe : Qreek,s> a^.4, 
Romans multiplied thefe divjnjties^thsfe ,h«i?e» 
been thirty thoufand. of,.tWm ) >enurpa;a.tfd. I4 
^ill not be. expend. tb#.^.iftwW,Jbeiil£a*i 

icmpt \a,jtefeiti» them * : .:B»f.?«Sl}n«l-fe»«niMfe 
able ifrwe-haMe (orgpt tp rqent^sevfln, fenje^ofi 

the firfttfjnlfco^i&ovgk .^ftfeaSrjhifrSflmpsfly 
& ljg ods ^^holpgy^dpe^pQ^^jt^ &&& 
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thrvcxtilbgiic of ApoJiodbriis, ?thc ^rtietambf^ho^ 
faoC ©^Vjheiftbfe^^ 

r^c¥<MIiu&*da' Mdktria> Oentflivgn ^^tfhafthS 1 
Bottratii Gehfealogia 'DeorumH • the cB&j&heohf 1 bf 
Forney ^dthMiftery? o# heavei* fef ^bb^fWeKri^ 
tto!hi^rbex|)lanaticflk- df fabkS, b^Sbbe* ftatf* 
nierf;v and? numberkfs. other works, tffc ^erfaSne 
kind-iA all laiiguagcs;" :* U ■-•*.•* .iiiciii:.-:i.-..' ,«t* 

* XVI. TJheYe' were fJKfl many other 'diftinAions^ 

of wfyfcti the pagans made ufe "to hiarfc their; 

liink; thd fuhffioftY and nature of their Several 

divinities. For example, the goddefs Vetfa, or 

the mother of all the gods, was adored by all 

pSJjile ih ' genefaf / \ ; Mars, Belldna, Victoria, 

Ffctttittataj &ic. affiftedjjH parties. The topiidA 

gddsj oh the contrary, were adofed in particiditf 

ctitwftrtes bhfyr& Aft art* in Syria, Dercetxi 

&i&- S^mXtkbcfti ariiorig the Affyrians. Ifis and 

OfiSrfe by !? the f Ejgypcians; Quirinus at Rome* 

dfc. *The r title Sememes 1 , which was given to *A 

rtnaki^dafr^'aivlhitieS, wai doubdefs derived 

fr^ rT '9eiWi-h6niines, : that is, demt-men, ahtf 

AgnBted- th^fahi^ a* femi-dii;' bh-dtthiigod* 

TfeeftTwere 'monaftlis andllUiftrious h£r&s» 6# 

tfco& Ratteen %Jib ! Wem the founders of dtifci 

ttd j flitbhi;- , th& fare 'defied by Hwy'ttf kpfc 

tlte rt acJfif«hti , ; of -'^wih^itabiii^'&a'^'e-w^ 

tfitff&fetfcj thofeMowe^ 
^ ? elevated 
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elevated to the rank of divinities. This dbClHnfc 
was adopted by all the pagan world. The 
fcpotheofis, after they had 4te£ted temples ' &frd . 
ittars to the new gods, was celebrated with m&h 
folemnity. lit the laft ceremony, an eagle Wis 
fixed on the catafalk, or funeral pile, on whicfr 
was placed the image of the hero, and when the? 
pile began to burn, the eagle was let loofc, wfuv 
mounting into the air with the flames, feemed : t<£ 
carry the foul of the departed hero up to hea- 
ven. 

XVII. Mythology informs us alfo* who thofe 
perfons were that antiquity regarded as the chil- 
dren of the gods, fuch as Thefeus, Hippolytus, 
Paris, &c. what the pagans believed, with , 
regard to the nature of their Genii and Demons, 
of their Dryades, Hamadryades, Ny mphs,Tritoris, 
Sirens* Fawns, Silvans, Centaurs, and other 
fubaltern divinities ; and in this manner it ex- 
plains all the fyftems of the pofitive religion of 
the Greeks and Romans. Thev who are deiir- * 
ous of extending their knowledge of pagan ifnv 
ftill further* of knowing the dogmas of each 
particular people, what were their gods, and' 
the various manners in which they were worfhip- • 
ped, fuch as Apis, Ifis, Ofiris, &c. the adoration ' 
of crocodiles and onions, &c. among the Egyp- 
tians, muft ftudy the different theogonies of 
thefe people, and notwithftanding all the infor- 
mations which ancient and modern authors af- 
ford, this ftudy is yet boundlels, and attended 

with 



yith-^ny.4jflicu^i?3 and uncertainties. Though 
&!»P e ^^a^£arivc,. <&»' *9 Wigin of g*.. 
ganifoji .aj?4 of idajaay.in general, wa? dsj>y,ed 
§ft»i WvChaJdcans, ft»« whon? the EgyptUo* 
&ejy L ;;*h«y: ^cT:^ine : which they after tranjtnitftl 
#jj$. other na#ons j and , cpnfeqwntjjr ; that; the 
gjjnprdjal divinities were the feme, under di£- 
fercty: denpnunations, among all the idolatroua 
nations of the earth, : : 






XVIII. The nature of this work will not 
permit u$ to defcend to further particulars. But 
to give our readers an idea of the manner in 
which mythology treats its fubje£ts, and of the 
method that ihould be obferved in ftudying fable, 
or. the hiftory of the gods of antiquity, we (halt 
here give, by way of example, a curfory descrip- 
tion of JParnafTus and its inhabitants. 

.*,■-.•■■ ' 

• «• *■ 

Parnaffus was a mountain of Phocis, that had 
two fummits, one of which was called Tithoreus, 
an^, the other Hyampeus. Others fay, that one* 
o£ thefe hills was named. Helicon, and the other 
Cjtfieron, and that it is an error to imagine, that 
I^eUcon was a mountain of Boeotia. However 
th^t; Jae, this double hill .was confecrated to -Apol- 
lo, and the mufes* tyho there held their ufual, 
refiden^e. According to fable, there had been +\ 
remarkable combat on this hill, between Helico& : 
and .Cytheron. Whoever flept <>n Parnafliis,; 
when he waked, became ^ poet. Apollo had. 

'.; there- 
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Spirit that has vouchfafed to fpeak to rnahkind 
in a language adapted to their capacities, itt 
pointing out the path that leads to eternal feH* 
city ; where thpfe dark tlouds which now fur- 
Tound the human underftanding fliall be difperf- 
ed, and it will then perhaps difcover many of 
thofe pofitions to be errors which philofophers 
and aftronomfcrs* now regard as axioms, or incon- 
teftable truths. ; 

• i -. 

II. Since Copernicus has difcovered that the 
earth moves in its orbit round the fun, it necef- 
farily follows* that the meafure of time arifcs 
from the motion of this our globe. But as 
chronology is founded on apparent aftronomy, 
or on that part of it which confiders the celeftial 
bodies and their motions as they appear to our 
fenfes, and forms its calculations in confe- 
quence,. all that we fliall here fay of its opera- 
tions, will therefore relate to that part of aftro- 
nomy which is regulated by appearances. 

III. The term chronology, when taken in its 
full extent,, has two obje&s that may feem to be 
in a manner two different fciences, but whiph have 
a natural connexion. The firft is the meafuring 
of time and its different divifions; now this 
part of chronology is regulated by aftronomical 
calculaupn,, and confequently makes a part of 
mathematics. And it is ,by thi$ method that 
ve are enabled to make complete calendars or 
alxnanacs. The fecond part of chronolgy 

confifts 
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copf^ in fixing thp dates of all thofe events that, 
ars rtj^din hiflpjy, $md of ranging jtfyefii in thfc 
fey§r44iviGons of time in which, they, occurred: 
and., tjjr. this m^ans chronology becomes pne q£ 
the^eflfential parts pf hiftor jr. This fecond part 
of chrc^plogy dtaws .its prijncijjjps from, the firftj,. 
l?ut-it ; has : need, pf, other iupport?,,,^ of criti 7 
cifm, pjf the teftimony of authors, of ancient 
coins, medals ? infcriptions, &c. of Jfiich epochs' 
in hiftory as a/e inconteftable ; of eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, and other agronomical obferva- 
tions, &c. We fhall now make* the analyfis of 
chronology according to this natural divifion, 
and (hall confider it from thefe different points 
of view. 

* * * * 

• A. 

IV. 'The time that the fun employs in going 
completely round the earth is called a day: 
We alfo call that time the fun remains above 
the horizon, day •, and the time he is under it, 
night. As the fun's motion is flower when he is 
in the apogee than when in the perigee, it fol- 
lows that the firft fort pf days, which are alfo 
called natural days, muft be (hotter in fummer 
thah in winter. The natural day is divided into 
fofar-and-twenty holirs, the hour into fixty mi- 
nutes,* and the minute into fixty feconds. - As 
the poirit of mid-day or noon can be obferved* 
by means of the meridian, with the greateft pr©- 
cifion, aftronomers begin the day at that point, 
arid count twehty-fbur hours in fucceffion- ? 
whichi when thus dPunted, are called aftronomic 
frourfc." The common people, on the contrary, 



fcdufr tb Mdtify, MiA frotn item tfcfcKfe-hbdft 
more tb midfafgWt ; srtd Wfcfe ate&fcd Euro- 
pean hours. ' ■ ■ " 



.».c« / 



V. Ttekntfete A 

titfns, bfegfcn th$r &k) 

ht Egyptians Slid Rdffiafrs 'at l &e tettit tfnfe #fc 

&>. Tfcefoliatfs and ChifieTe : (as did alfo tht 

kdichiahs) $e£in their 'cltfy at Mfet ; arid the 
ifco&rV Greeks, by 'the t*Ahjpfe <tf the feabjf to- 
mans, bggifa 'fc St Ttinrife. T^e^Hours Ihefefbre 
that am counted after the farmer rtiethod kre 
fifed ItJffiiiJb, 'ancl the latter feabjfttfhiiift houfs : 
and in both methods they count fto&rity- 
four hpurs in fucceffion. The Jews begin the 
fray ^flb atlbhfet : anciently they divided each 
day, whether long or thort, into twelve hours, 
and" the night the fame, i Helc unequal liours 
are called Judaic* or planetary hours : the Judaic 
Hours* therefore "are long or ftort, according to 
tte durdticJh of the' day. ^he'ChaWfeah fcru.ple 
is the -rcVo- P art .^f an hour, llie Jews, Arabs, 
and other oriental nations, iflatte ufe of thiscHvi- 
lion, arid call tteleTcrupfes UeUl(w. Eighteen 
Chaldean fcriiples are equal to one minute, and 
confequently 15 minute* are equal to 2 70 
fcriiples. 

■ •*•■• i- * • 

Vl. A Week is the -/jftce&f feveh days. 1th\$ 
divifib'n bf time took ua ^rfigiitffOfn the creation. • 
It was adbpted by the»pttxitrch$ and other Jews, 
Sfod has fcaflta from Item to moft other nations. 

The 



Tbt Pitnnuuy nHKnSV <n j&tft cftujR tUf WCtks, 
j*»dlo««fc'«! t WfclBfflln Wtoonj. "Vrewrt 
itt*aiM» «f «* .«»yi to «*• Egjrfriarfc »*4 
aftrologers, who **te igfctf* t» Boh % Oft 
name of that planet, which, according to them, 
retthTMto'fi* feft 'hour of taia Baj, beginning 
wM'SWttftiy. ¥h«?'ftentfbWMtp4te4ayin 

"'ipiit'Saliirnk r oT - "Satin-day. 

aixu&ii, - - - - Sunday. 

; > D*« £***,, : - f -" Monday. 

\t DiuMmij, .-- Tucfiay. 

:$ DiesMercmi, - - - Wedneiiiay. 

it Diesjnis, ■ - - IttiurHay. 
• 8 Dies Veneris, - - - Friday. 
'Chriftiaq fcftrdnomers and chromrioaifts %wn 
preferved thefe. figns of the Latin names in their 
almanacs ; but we begin the week with Sunday 
(DiesSolii) the'daythat ChriftiaM ioftfecfate to 
devotion, and tothfe Rriemopr of ahe^fcftweftkm 
ef«ur Saviour V-^heir ireek therefore ends wiA 
Saturday, or the day of the Jewifh Subtsooa, 
Sometimes they alio mark the feven ttfs of fa 
week in the calendar by the Brit *TOn lcWeW«f 
theal(*abeti fttuj, 

ij o; A. Sunday. 

B. "Monday. 

C. Tuefflay. 
«""« T>i •Weanefday. • 

■f.;.— ■■,.■■■ -%j SCKuriaiy. ■ 

■i!. :;,:- ..fc'SHday. 
. .;,.,-:,,(„, to.:- &t(iraay;- '' :», - 

■Wftdv 
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Which is of ufe in calculating the days, as 
tach letter or fign, that is once adopted to fig- 
nify any particular day, conftantly denotes the 
farpe day throughout the year. 

VH. A filar month is the fpace of time that the 
fun employs in paffing through a fign of the Zo- 
diac. The folar months are equal among them- 
felves, and, according to the mean motion, each 
folar month is equal to 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, and 5 feconds. But this kind of month 
cannot be ufed in the common affairs of life, as 
we cah there only count by whole days. A lunar 
month is the Ipace of time from one new moon 
to another. The duration of a lunar month be- 
ing 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 fe- 
conds, cannot, for the fame reafon, be obferved in 

common life. 

* ■ 

1 VIII. A folar year is the time in which the fun 
runs through all the twelve figns of the Zodiac, 
and is confequently compofed of twelve folar 
months. Put there . are here two neceffary ob r 
fervations to be made. The firft is, that the fo? 
Jar year, confiding of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes, it cannot likewife be obferved in com- 
mon life-, and great confufion would arile if 
the year did not conftantly begin on the fame 
day. The folar year, therefore, is reduced to 
365 days only, and when the odd hours and mi- 
nutes amount to a day, it is added to that year, 
which then confifts of 366 days. The fecond 
pbferyation is, that when. 365 is divided by 1% 

the 
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the quotient is 30^-, therefore, as the fblar year 
confifts of 'jfwehre 1 months, feven of thefe 
month^ihouldhave 30 days, and five, 31 ; and 
when the year confifts of 366 days,* there fhould 
be fix months of 30 days* and fix of 31. But 
in oui^fclironology a different method is obfcrved. 
In the common ye£r, of 365 days, the months of 
January, March, May, July, ' Auguft, Oftober 
and December, have 3 1 days each ; thofe of 
April, June, September, and November, 30 ; 
and the month of February 28 days: but when 
the year confifts of 366 days, February has 29 
days : fuch a year is called Biflextile, or Leap- 
year, and the day that is added is called the In- 
tercalary day. It is alfo neceflary to obferve, 
that as the time above 365 days confifts of 5 
hours 49 minutes, there will be in a century, be- 
fide the 24 intercalary days, a furplus of 5 hours 
and 40 minutes, which, in 400 years, will 
amount to 22 hours 40 minutes, or almoft a day, 
which m.uft therefore be alfo intercalated at the 
end of the fourth century, 

IX. The lumr year is compofed of 12 lunar 
^months, and confifts of 354 days, 8 hours, 38 
minutes, and 36 feconds : confequently the dif- 
ference between the'folar and the lunar year, 
amounts to 10 days, 21 hours, 24 feconds. 
Chronology therefore demonftrates, by the aid 
of aftronomic calculation, that, in a hundred lu- 
nar years, there muft be intercalated about 53 
months 5 unlefs we would have the beginning of 

the 
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ffee year ruh through aU the feafons, and faty 
fometimes in fumroer, and fometimes in wiotav 

X, The jaMiflp.^tf*^^ 

and the biflextilc 366. The fourth year is al- 
ways btfiextik. The emptoor Julius CaeJfeti the 
reformer of the Roman calendar, &ced gfc/c&r 
year, by the adutce «f his afta&npfttfr Soflygfflfflfc 
at 365 days, £hours* and cpnfequcntly at ,m mi- 
nutes more: than *he truth* and which prodtfe#& 
in a hundred years, 4 difiei3n§e< of 18 hours a&4 
20 minutes. TH^ Julian year was ufed through? 
out aU Christianity till the year ,158.2, whsp 
pope Gregory 4gain altered she calendar* 

XI, The wmtww Gregorian year fonfifts, lU^e 
the Julian, of 365 days, and the biflextile of 
366, But a$ in a hundred years there c^n Jie 
only 24 biflextiles, at the end of four hundre4 
years there will confequently be a furplus of 22 
hours j Gregory therefore appointed the (^Tex- 
tile every fourth year, but at the end of the^en-t 
tury he direfted there Ihoiild be three a>pwnon 
years together^ and has fixed the biflfextilei)nly 
at the e$d of the fourth century : which makes 
a difference Withthe Kue < ^4ar year of t hqui^and 
20 minutes in 499 •. y£&^r*P$ confpquegtly^a 
whole day in 7200 years,-* ,Op die o^f;h^, 
the Gregorian year bej^s, ^0.403 ypars, always 
three days fooner than the Julian year. This 
difi«fence,li^ tncre^ed^Jp^ the 
.f ountfV offJStefr to tfce pontificate rf Gregory^ 
<. ^^^tt.tteJ)^ 
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to 11 d&pi Thefe 1 1 days have therefore b*en 
tefcinded from the calendar, and this laft r^ 
formation is called the New Stile, and has beta 
adopted by aril the nations of Europe* 



XII. The names of fhe months, and the num- 
ber of days they contain, are to be found in all 
almanacs. The Romans reckoned at firft only 
10 months* from whence came the names Sep- 
tember, O&ober, November, December* They 
had alio a peculia/ method of counting the days. 
The firft day in each month they called the Ca- 
lends. The calends were followed in the 3109th* 
of March, May, July, and O&ober* by fix No- 
nes, and in the other months by four Nones, 
Thefe Nones were alfo followed by eight Id* s, 
and the reft of the days were called the Calends 
of the iuceeeding months * as appears fey tfeefe 
verfes; 



Prima dm merfis agufyte eft diUa Calend*. 
Sex f4aius % Nonas, O&eber, Julius & Mars, 
at reTtfui ; iabit Idas quiiibet tfla. 



■:C.i 




x ' A hdeM& rdquas emnis die tfe Cakndss. 

I 



Jf ^J3I : this was counted backward. We hemn 
Jr/iafwdth the firft day of January, as did Ju- 
is;C5dar£ and which is nearly at the time 
jiitithe fon enters the fign Capricorn. 








«V;4t 



Ittfl. • The Egyptian yefrt *f Hihuba&nizzar 

*1tftf'aftoF 385 dtys, *nd the twelve months each 

;W30ll^i«u^ 

ftve 
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five days to the end of each year, ^vhich the/ 
called the Supernumerary days; Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon began to reign in. the year, of the 
world 3257, .and; iby the agreement of alimhro- 
nologifts, 747 years before the common sera. 
The aera and year of Nebuchadnezzar ftiouid be 
clearly determined, in order to be made ufe of iri 
drawing lights from the aftroxiomic obfef vations 
of Ptolemy; The year of the Moors was. much 
the fame with that of the Egyptians. 

. ■ • -y . . . - 

XIV. The Per/tans had anciently the Tezdegird 
year, which agreed in all refpe&s with that of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, except that it began oa the -16th 
of July, and that of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
26th of February, of the Julian year. The five 
days that were added they called Mifterakas but, 
under the reign of the fultan Gelal, they changed 
their year, and adopted the fpace of the iblar 
year ; that is, 365 days, 5 hours, 49 min, ; J5V 
o", 48"". They ftill reckoned 36 days to each 
month, and the 5 Mufteraka at the end of $$ 
year : but after inferring fix or feveh tijnes ji# 
the fourth year an intercalary day, theyjoia^le 
once, in five years only,, a biflextile. They c${jjjjjf 
it the Gelalianyear; and k proves that thp.JPjjgj 
fians have been, for time immemorial, yery ^ 
pert in aftronomyi that .they knew v?ry accg* 
ratcly the fpace of the folar year, and how to in- 
tercalate the days in the moft proper manner, int 
order to make the equinoxes and folftices falfcai- 
ways on the fame days of tte. year. . .- ■ ., ; . 



j»>'* 



the 
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XV. The Syriacyear agrees in all things with the 
Julian* except that the months bear other names; 
ahrftrthae the beginning of this year falls in the 
moht&I r of * Qftober of the Julian year. Ulugh 
Be^h^rAibateignius, and other oriental authors, 
coihit by Syriac years. ..•■'•, 

MiffllPL The Attic year of the Greeks is a lunar 
fear, and confifts of i 2 months, which have al- 
ternately 29 and 30 days. But to prevent it from 
beginning at all the feafons of the folar year, the 
Greeks made a biffextile of 13 months, and 
counted the lixth month twice. So that in a re- 
volution of 19 years, the 3, 5, 8, 11, 14, 16 and 
19th, were always Biflfextile years. The beginning 
of this jrear was fixed to the day of the new moon 
which immediately preceded the fummer folftice. 
Itt^he time of Meton and Eudoxus, they placed 
ifc^m the 8th of June •, and, in the time of Timo- 
chatis &hd Hipparchus, it was fixed on the 2 7th 
6F JHity. The Greeks were of all people the moft 
^fetrhetfiftronomers, and their chronology is con- 
KqufcHtly full of confufion. The lunar year of 
^ W*ce<k>nians agreed with the "Attic, and the 
fc&Pyfeit' i[ wi A the Julian. The Macedonians 
JSihetlftfes 'divided the year, moreover, into four 
£6fa#P £arts, on the furi*s entrance into the four 
dirdfak jpoiftts, and they alloted to each quarter 

$i tteys. v : - :i:; '- ; - 

'-*£3CVII> the Ar&iexx Mahometan year \% a lu- 
nar year that has' 354 days. Bur as die Arabs 

adopted 
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adppted th/? fowir ^qflflml? ye<K of $$4 c^y^ 
8; hours, 4$ wiwitw, tficy i^pme* itfe^ jl 
4*F « t*ff ^»4 of tjhe yciM:,, fa tfc# ia tfo fife' 
Qf «9 yeaw, th$ a, 5* ft *Q, |* f fatty *u gj, 

$$, aad *$& ynn were #^jujfc$. ^; 

months were alternately of g> £ 31^ m drip ^ ' 
in the bifleztile yeafs the laft month, Dulheggi^ 
was' alio of 30 4a^. The firft year, pf {hj^ p£f 
Hod begv. pn tlj? i£th Jiify of the Julian ; a£ 

XVtjt The J**f */ *W »$fcr* J*W i$ a$fr 
a lunar yejr qf 354 days, and h^s twelve rfionths 
(hat confift alternately of 29 and 30 days, *fj*ey 
fometime? added to die mpntfr Qtfaf, or M^rch* 
another entire month pf 30 days, which thctr 
called feodar, ot n\ore than Marcji. Their fn* 
tercqlary years ar?, iji 19 years, the 3, 6, 9, try 
17, and 15th, The Je with year begins on $hc cfey 
qf that new mpori, which, according to the 
tpoon'3 mpan mption, is neareft to the auttrtftffiri) 
equinox. Sometimes tijey refcind fropi the com'-' 
pion year, a? wcJJ as ft-pm the biflbftite, a d*JT 
pf the month Kiftow, of December ; fo that the' 
commpri yp^r thep confifts of 353 days only, 2Jb&? 
the biflfextile of 383. Sometimes alfo thejradk* 
a d^y %o each of thefe forts of years, and tbfe# 
the former is of 355, and the latter of 385 days 5 
the reafon of which is, becaufe they muft not ce- 
lebrate the new moon of the month Tifciu^ 
or Prober, .on ftp 1, 4, pr ftfc dip.; .fit 
tte **<&. or t^gin thf new yeaj- pa thpfe dayv 
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as tftat would be contrary to the inftitutions of 

■ af ■ " 

their.anceftors. 

■ ■■■■■■■ 

^p£. The folar year of the Jews is exa&ly 
the fame as the Julian. It is divided into four 
equ^l perts; which are called Tekijphas, and 
are feveraliy named Tekupham Tifchri, Tebeth, 
Nifan and , Tarn uz : and are diftinguifhed by the 
fun's entrance into the four cardinal points, Aries, 
Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn j and thefe days 
they celebrate with great fclemnity. 

XX. The point of time, from whence any 
number of years is begun to be counted, b cal- 
led a pmodj era* or epoch. The word era comes 
from the Latin <ts f becaufe die Romans marked 
their years with a kind of imall brals nails. The 
difference between the terms era and epoch is, 
that the eras are certain points fixed by fome 
people or nation, and the epochs are points fixed 
by chronologifts and hiftorians. The idea of an 
era comprehends ajfo a certain fucceffion of j 
years*, proceeding from a fixed point of time, 
and the epoch J* that point itfelf.. Thus the 
Chriftjaii era began at the epoch of the birth of 
Jefus thrift. , , 

XXI. Chronological characters arc thole marks 
by 'which dne point of time is diftinguifhed from 
artothery which, by its refemblance, might othcr- 
wife^be mittaken for it..' Now, as the ccTrpfes of 
th£ fun and moon, the fun's entrance into the \ 

Vol. III. D fovrc 
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four cardinal points, die new and full moons* 
the relative pofitions of th£ planets, and, othdr 
ccleftial .phenomena, can be calculated to tHe 
grate ft precision, they may be regarded asiii* 
fallible marks of time. ; Therefore, wheriftfrii 
know the year of any people, and find. a ftft SJ t& 
lated by an author according to the chf&nofogft 
date of another people, and that author alfo 
makes mention of another event that happ^iied 
at the fame time among the former people, we 
may find, by the known year of one of theft 
people, the unknown year of the other. Accord? 
ing to thefe two methods of calculating, we may 
alio find, by years that are known, how many 
years Have pafied between" them and the time 
any event has happened, the precife date oif 
which has not been marked by hiftorians. 1 For 
example, the year that a prince came" to \h$ 
crown may hot be mentioned in the annals, but 
we may find that in a certain known year of hfs 
reign there was a remarkable eclipfe of the fun ; 
from whence we may eafify calculate tfi& jirtfcife 
year that he began to reign* ■'■•>{ {■* i<> 

.'■:.: ' "■ ; "ourn Hut 

XXII. Ma thematic chronology teaches us. 
moreover, the method of reducing, by means pi 
calculation, the different years and periods, of 
different people to one common meafiire; to 
compare the one with the other, and thus' to Hnd 
the precife time m which every event recorded 
in hiftory has arrived. By thefe means we arc 
enabled not only to range the fads of various 
\. .is. .* * & nations, 
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pat&aiw, whofe hiftory is known to us, with their 
ctates^in a regular feries ; but alio to reduce all 
*Hefe> events either to the Chriftian era; or that of 
the dGxehtion of the world. To facilitate this ba- 
ftneft^ttie cckbrartd Jofcph Soaliger; has coh* 
reived ia particular .ntethod, which con? feall pre* 



i « 
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" XXIH. The cycle of the fun is a revolution of 
'ears, at the end of which, the fetters that mark 
he Sundays and other feafts return m the fame 
order ih which they were in a former year. This 
revolution is performed in 2 8 years. The fun 
has ho particular relation to this period, arid it is 
<JnIy ib called becaufe the letter of Sunday is 
J>rin'cipfaliy ! fought after. Chronology furnifties 
rules alfo for finding the Sunday or Dominical 
tetttf. and confequently thofe of the other days 
or the week. 



T » n 
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^JlQtlVU The ,#*& ^ Ji* iwttw is a revolution 
of 1 9 years -, at the end of which, the new and 
full moon fall on the fame day of the Julian year. 
This method was invepted by Meton the Athe- 
ifiin^wfro firft obierved, that after this term the 
nations Were the Tame. But this lunar cycle 
&lf^not~ h&cT true for longer than 316 years in 
uofcmonV lT*Ke number that fhows the year 
^Hen die 4 lunar cycie. begins is called /& zqldm 

m t)W /.n:-">r:; J-;-.:"j -J - * -*• * o: ..:■ .v. 
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XXV. The #tf£fr are the fupernumerary days 
and hours that the Julian and Gregorian month* 
have more than the lunar, months. Thefe latter 
months being; of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
3 feconds, it follows thaf a common month of' 
31 days mult have 1 day, 11 hours, 15 minutes,, 
57 feconds, and a month of 30 days will have u 
hours, 15 minutes, 57 feconds, more thaa a lunar 
month. The annual epaSls form in like manner 
the difference between a iblar or civil year, afld 
a lunar aft ronomic year. 

1 

■ f . ■ 

XXVI. The cycle ofindiilicn^ or Roman cycl$ 
is a revolution of 15 years. This method ix 
computing was made ufe of by the ancient Ro- ' 
mans, and it is ftill ufed in bulls and apoftoEc 1 
refcripts, as well as in ihftruments drawn up by ' * 
German notaries. It is not certain by whom, or 
for what purpofe, this cycle was firft inveitffei; 
but, by comparing it with the number of ysartrl 
from the birth of Chrift, its firft year fall* thitrtT 
years before our Saviour's birth -, though it d^kl 
not clearly appear that the indi&ion wasithpaJftn 
ufe. .7/ , Y £b 

■ ^ v/CuTirni 

XXVII. The Julian ptrhd is a fpace b£ dft^l 
that includes 7980 years* ; - Scaliger, wi^fejP 
vented this period, compofed it of the fotar t\ 
of 28 years, the lunar cycle of 19 years, knd 
indi&ioh of 15 years. For thefe three ritimi&rigfc 
multiplied into each otheiy produce 79^.^ $$* 
we fuppofc, therefore, that the world ha$it&*yt<pfc 

■..- *r'r?iL >"^..-i' *:-" :: v>n^iitftjypo 
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patiaos, vvhofe hiftory is known to us, with their 
dates, in a regular feries •, but alio to reduce all 
aHefeJtvtaits either td theChriftiaaera^pr^JiHttof 
the acrebtzoa of the world. To facilitate? this ba- 
finefty-rttie cetebrartci Jofeph Soaliger rhas'xdn* 
t^ivftj^parridular .oiicthod, whichoar? feallpre* 
i^tfy .gXgAaitt; : ty.r ; r- .>. -M-'jjit- ™ vr* !■ ?-,; 

""XXIiI. The ryV# qfihefun is a revolution of 
fears,. at the end or which, the letters that.mark 
Jie Sundays and other feafts return m the. fame 
order in which they were in a former year. This 
Evolution is performed in 28 years. The fun 
has ho patrticuiar relation to this pefiod, arid it is 
Onry fl> J called becaufe the letter of Sunday is 
^lrip # Ci]^klqf s iou&ht /. after/' Chronology furnilhes 
rules alio for finding the "Sunday or Dominical % 
&//fr, .and consequently thofc of the other days 
ofttfe week. 

'i"\ 7 .- u;-w r •/, . .■.■. : ;\ :■ V ;.■ . 
. ;-ut 3/.j 'ii« ii';:' •"* -*'•'• ■• ■- 

:J ; ; 2Q£IM# TM^& ^f *& *<## is a revolution 
of 19 years; at the eqsl.Qf. which, the new and 
full moon fall on the fame day of the Julian year. 
This method wa$ inyepted by Meton the Athe- 
tflin^Ko'^r^oc^fvedp that after this term the 

t nations Were- tne J Vame. 'But this lunar cycle 
linot hold true for longer than 510 years in 
lucceUion., -The number that lhow$ the year 
Tnen tHe lunar cycle, begins is called /fc £c/^ 
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culatihg, according to this* decree, which is fit- 
lowed by all Chriftian nations, the day of thfe 
year on which Eafter will always fall 5 as 1 Will 
in the Gregorian as Julian calendar. ' l 

•:"■.': ■ . . i "*; 

XXX. Laftlv, this part of chronology teachfcs 
the methbd of conftru&ing a complete calehdal?, 
as follows : 1 . To find the feaft of Eafter, '£rt3 
the dominical letter. 2. To divide the calendar 
jnto WtfekS, find regulate the moveable feafts by 
that of Eafter, inferring at the fame time the im- 
moveable feafts, with the names of thofe feints 
that are appointed for each^day. 3. To extraft, 
from thofe tables that are called Ephimere^ the 
place of the fun and moon in the zodiac, as well 
as of the other planets -, to find the rifing and Set- 
ting of the two former, the duration of the twi- 
light, and the length of the days and nights ; 
and to infertall thefe matters in their proper 
places. 4. To remark when a planet is vifibfc 
to us, and when it is hid by the fun's rays, 
5. At the beginning of each month to niaks ob- 
servations on the feafons, and to give accountirf 
the eclipfes of the fun and moon, and of other 
celeftial phenomena. ; ■ :/> 

XXXJ.-Thraferwehave treated of niathcnraii: 
chronology., .We lhail toy*, m as brief a maao^na? 
poffible, make the analyfis of hiftoric chrongio- 
©V, or of that fcience which teaches to diftin- 
guifh the fevcral events tfclated in hiftoty atifcrd- 
jng ' tqiiihri:* drdcr ,of .■; tirfce 1 in.which they^fop- 

pened. 
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pen q<^., i It is in this fcience that Julius Afri- 
canu$, J^ufebius of Cqefarea, George Cyncelle* ' 
Jp^i\ ^of Antioch* Denis, Petau, Glu vjer, Calvi- 
fius, Uiher, Simfon, John Marfham, and many 
other learned men, have excelled. It confifts of 
four principal parts, that form the foundations 
on wJfcch all its learned .refearches rpft* Thefe 
are, . 



(- 1 



1. Aftronomic obferv,ations, and particularly 
on the eclipfes of the fun and moon, combined 
with the calculations of matherrmtic x:hr6nology 
on the diflFerent eras and years of different na- 
tions. 

2. The ceftimonies of credible authors. 

$* TJiofe epochs in hiftory which are fo detcr- 
$n\ntd and evident that no one has ever cogtefted 

them. 

<i ^4;: Ancient medals, coins, monuments, and 
infixriptions. 

We (hall examine thefe four principal parts m 

the order they here Hand, and conclude with 

ibmcr refleftions on the uncertainty that {till 

?reigJM* not withftanding thefe lights, in chrono- 

togicai hiftory. 



1 . » ' 1 ■ - -v - 
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XXXII:" Ir is with great rcafort that the 
cjclipfcs ' of the fiim and' moon, and the afpefts of 
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the oth?r planets, have been called public and 
celeftial characters of the times, as their calcula- 
tions afford chronologers infallible proofs of the 
precife epochs on which a great number o£ the 
raoft iigpal events in hiftory have occurred. So 
that in chronological, matters we cannot make 
any great progrefs, if we are ignotajit of the wfe 
of aftronqmic tables, and the calculation q£ 
eclipfes. The ancients regarded the latter a$ 
prognoftics o£ the fall of empires, of the lqfs 
o£ battles, of the death of monarch?,- &c . A nd 
it is to this fuperftition, to this wretched, igno- 
rance, that we happily owe the vaft labour that 
hiftorians have taken to record fo great a number 
of them. The moft able chronologers have col- 
Jefted them with Hill greater labour. Calvifius, 
for example, founds his chronology on 144 
eclipfes of the fun, and 127 of the moon, that 
he fays he had.caculated. The grand conjunct 
tion of the two fuperior planets, Saturn and Ju- 
piter, which, according to Kepler, occurs once 
in 800 years in the fame point of the zodiac^ 
and which has happened only eight times fine* 
the creation, (the laft time in the month of De- 
cember 1603) may alfo furnifh chronology wltii 
inconteftable proofs. The fame may be faid "Of- 
the tranfit of Venus over the fun, which has been 
©bferved in. our days, and all the other uncom- 
mon petitions of the planets. But among ihtfte 
celeftial and natural chara&ers of times, therg 
are. are alio fome that. are named civil or artfofali 



*nd which, nwrrdwWsy depend on aftro&omk 

calculation* 

«. 
^ j ■ ... ... i ...- . 

* ! 22K. X HI. Such are the folar and lunar cycle*, 
the Roman indiftion, the feaft of Eafter, the 
"bifl&xtilc year, the jubilees, the fabbatic years; 
the combats and Olympic games of the Gpeeks, 
fcnd hegira of the Mahometans, &£.' And to 
the& naay be added the periods,' eras, epochs, 
and yearfr ofT difigftnt nations, ancient ait&iflCK 
dern. We (hali only reinaitk on, this octefilian* 
that the period, or era of the Jews.* commences 
with the creation* of the world ; that of the an- 
cient Romans with the foundation of the city- of 
Rome, v that of* the Greeks at the eftablifhmettt 
of the Olympic games ; that of Nebuchadnezzar, 
with the advancement of the firft king, of Baby- 
lon to the throne; the; Yezdegerdic years,, with 
the, laft king of the Pcrfians of that name;, the 
hegira pf.thq Turks with the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca to Medina, &c. The year of. the 
birth of Chrift was the 47 13th year of the Julian 
per jpd, . according, to the. common method of 
reekpmng. Chronology, teaches us to calculate 
thp.jarecife yc&r of the, Julian period on which all 
thefe.epochs.h^pp^necl. 

iXXXI Vk The teStimony. of: authors is the fc* 
coqd p^tfi^pal part of hiJb^ric. chronology. Thof 
ru^ffiai}. whatever has * rightite .pretend to infafc 
libil^, or ; to: bertegarded as a facrectoraclc, it 
would, however, bemalyng^a.very unjuft judg- 
ment 



mcftt^rfminkiadi ta treat tfysmftll as dupes or 
rimpoftora ;:«ndit would bo an 'injury offered to 
public integrity, were wc tu^Qubt the veracity 
of authors universally efteemed, and of fads that 
tooftTtheraftsbn* right; *rOT5hy of belief. It 
M9u&fto^ixaiUiHi)6f *fatoation to* detfo 
fchatLtitftoc ftavte bom fiidt citicsl as Athens*- Spar- 
ta, Rome, Carthage, &c. or that Xerxes reigned 
in Perfia, and Auguftus in Rome ; whether Han- 
l»h^ieTarr1«ai^iItaJy^ .'oi^dbat the dmperor 
Cocftmrine tt^ttOonftaptraopk, fee, Thcuqa- 
liinwm-t3eftin»oey"of iiJic^moft refpeftable hifto- 
rians will not admit any doubt of thefe matters. 
When an hiftorian is allowed to be completely 
#blc to judge of >ancverU^ and to have no iitfent 
of deceiving by .his relation, his reftimony is irre- 
cufabk. But to avoid the danger of adopting 
error for truth, and to be fetisfied of a fa& thft 
*ppeqrs doubtful in fciftory* we may make ufe t£ 
the fcnir following rules, as they are founded;!* 
xeafon. ■ * ; ■• - . ■■>. >•• 
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i. We ought to pay a particular regard tobthe 
tefti monies of thofe who wrote at the fame/time 
the events happened, and that have not been 
ttontradided fay, any .cotaanparkiy Authbfc of 
jfenown authority^* Wlvo^d for exam- 

j$\tv<q£ the* trathfef thfr fe&s «4ited by admiral 
<£#&&* in; th* biftory ofahk Ybyage round; the 
f wodti ? vTbt admiral fawb alfc the fa£b • there 

; *ioriJtr& $g$ 
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iqpJtttrt ftill 4iving in London, and could have 
*orttradi&ed hhn immediately, if he had given 
any falfe or exaggerated relations* 

2 . After the cotemporary authors, we fhoutd 
give more credit to thole who lived near the 
time the events happened, than thofe who lived 
at a diftance. * 

3. Thofe doubtful hiftories, which are related 
by authors that are but little known, can have 
no weight if they are at variance with reafon, or 

eftablifhed tradition. 

4. We muft diftruft the truth of a hiftorjr 
that is related by modern authors, when they do 
not agree among themfelves in feveral circutn- 
ftances, nor with ancient hiftorians, who are to 
be regarded as original fources. We fhould 
cfpecially doubt the truth of thofe brilliant por- 
traits, that are drawn at pleafure by fuch as 
never knew the pcrfons they are intended for, 
-atid even made feveral centuries after their de- 
ceafe. 

■ .* * 

' XXXV. The moft pure and moft fruitful 
fonrce of ancient hiftory is doubtlefs to be found 
-in the Holy Bible, Let us here for a moment 
•ceafe to regard it as divine, and let us prefume 
ix> confidcr it as a common hiftory. Now, 
iwhen we regard the writers of the books of the 
Old Teftamenr, aodxonfider them fometimes as 
-: / authors* 



a%$$OH, fomerimes »"ocufe* witttefies, dfid fome-, 
tffiiw as refpe&able hiftoriarfs" ;■ whether we re-" 
fie^Von the fimglKrty.of fcfie narration, and the 
wrojf truth that 45 there conftantfy yifible ^ or, ; 
wfei we ct^Kl<^ the tare; tlifttth* people, the ; 
gSrtrnmeiits, and rije learned Men of all ages. ' 
Ek^'uke* tf .fWfeifve the;,fiw tot of did*, 
fi$ie j or that we have regard to. the happy ow*-, 
fonnity of the ; chj»polpgy of the holy fcriptures, ..- 
wmtibft of proplfaae hiftory ; or tftfe obfervc 
tifc admirable" hWibhy thai is' bettfeen thefe. 
bd&e'and' tJte rrioft refpefrable 1 hiftorians; as JV 
fcphus and others; and laftly,whenwe confide? 
that the books of the holy fcripture furniib us 
aline 1 wtftl* an 1 accurate hiftory- of the world from 
thjfr creation; through- the line of patriarchs, 
ju&gesj. kings and princes of the Hebrews -, and 
that we mays by its aid; form ah alnioft entire . 
fcAts'ofeTOnts down to 'the birth of Chrift, o/V 
the time: of A^iguftusi which comprehends « • 
fpace of :abour4«bo years,' fcHtie fm411 r imsrrup- . , 
tioiie'-eiiceptgdi and which- arcetfdy fuppfied by , u 
proftnehiitory: when, we fay j all- (1^ reflections, , ?J 
are juftly made, we muft conftantiy,aUQWthatthfr' 
fcripti:res form a book which rnexjts the fiirft .;■. 
rank among all the fources of ancient; hiftory.' It ■ 
has been objected, that this;;ii^^,^o^ains con r - "■': 
traditions-, but the moft a&lp ^feipretm ha*e'* v 
reconciled thefe feeming contradictions. It has. ■ 
beeh^fiid, that J the chronology of the HebreV 
tea^and * the- Vulgate do- 1 not agree with' th* 
ch*6nofogjr- of' the* verfioh'-df 1 the' Septuagint ; 
but 
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but the founded critics have fhown that they 
may be made to agree. It ha* been obferved, 
moreover, that the (captures abound with mi- 
racles a,nd prodigies - % but they are piracies that, 
have really happened ': and what ancient hiftory 
is there that is not filled with miracles and other 
marvellous events ? And do we for that rejed:' ; 
their authority ? Cannot the true God be fug- . 
pofed to have performed thofe miracles whicfr ' 
pagan hiftorians have attributed to their falfe divi- 
nities ? Muft we pay no regard to the writings 
of Livy, becaufe his hiftory contains many fabu- 
lous relations ? 

XXXVI. The epochs form tfie third principal 
part of chronology. Thefe axe thole fixed point? 
in hiftory that have never been, contefted, and qf 
which there can, in fad, be no doubt. Chrono- 
lqgers fix on the events that, are to ferve as 
epochs, in a manner quite arbitrary ; but this is 
of little confequence, provided the dates of thefe 
epochs agree, and that there is no contradi&ion 
in the fa£ls themfelves. When we come to treat 
exprefsly on hiftory, we fhall mention, in our 
progrefs, all the principal epochs. In order 
rightly to underftand and to range each epoch in 
its proper place, it 1s neceffary to remember the 
fignification of the following terms, befide thofe 
we have already explained in {he. courfc of th# 

chapter, 

,','•■■■• 
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An. age or century is the courfe of a hundred 
years, or folar revolutions. 

^ n Luftre is the fpace of fiveyttrs. The J>3ets 
tfiake frequent Atfe of this term. 



•>■ 
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Olympiad 1 is & fpace of four yekrs, which the 
Greeks counted from the celebration of one of 
the Olympic games to andthen The firft Olym- 
piad began in the year of the world 3228, and 
ioniequently 776 years before the common era. 

Epoch : To what we have juft laid on this 
term, it is proper to remark here, that chronolo- 
gers diftinguifli three forts of epochs : the firft 
they call (acred; the fecond, ecclefiafticai ; and 
the third, civil or political. 

Era : Befide what we have faid in the twen- 
tieth feftion, we mull here obferve, that the 
word probably took its rife from the ignorance 
of copyifts, who, finding in ancient manufcripfci 
the letters A. E. R. A. Annus Erat Regni dip 
piftiy made of them the fimple word era, or, as 

the Latins write it, <era. 

1 

' The Sekuciari era, from whence the Macedo- 
jnans began to count, Is alfo denoted by the Gti- 
pan years, of which the Jews principally madfe 
life, after they were fubdued by the Macedo- 
nians. It began with the great Seleucus, fur- 

Si'.--.: . ■ ^ • * 

named 
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named Nicator, in the year of the world 3692, 
and 312 years before the vulgar era. 

The Spani/b era began with the year of the 
world 3966, and 38 years before the, comoooa 
era. This era is very famous in the councils, 
and in the ancient monuments, of Spain. 

»* • • - ■ • * 

Anaebronifm is w error in the calculating of 
fixing of time. So Virgil committed an ana* 
chronifm in making iEneas $nd Dido live at tbm 
fame time, when there were 300 years diftancc 
between them. 

Syncbronifm is, as we have already faid, the 

concurrence of different events at the fame time* 

A general fynchronifm is a defer iption of all that 

happened in the various parts of the world at the 

fame period. 

-. ■ * 

XXXVU. Medals, monuments, and infcrip- 

tipns, form the fourth and laft principal part of 

chronology. It is fcarce more than 150 years 

£ncc clofe application has been made to the 

ftudy of thefe, and we owe to the celebrated 

Spanheim the greateft obligations, for the pro- 

gfeis that is made in this method : his excellent 

work, Depraftantia et ufu numifmatum antiquo- 

rtPUy ha* Ihown the great advantages of it ; and 

it is evident that thefe monuments are the moft 

authentic witnefles that can be produced. It is 

by the aid of medals that M. Vaillant has com- 

pofed 
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poied his judicious hiftory of the kingi of $j$i$, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to thtttiSf 
Pompey : they have been, moreover, of thfc 
greateft fervice in elucidating all ancieftt Mffofy£ 
efpecially that of the Romans ; and evfcn YdWilt- 
times that of the middle age. We fliall hatfe' 
occafion to fpeak more fully of their lift hitf)^ 
chapter where we exprefely treat of medals arid 
antiquities. What we httt fay of ttiedafc, fS* to be 
undcrftood equally, in its lull force, of gncrcftt 
infcriptions, and of ail other authentic rfidriu- 
ments that have come down to us : as the &- 
mous Arundel marbles, which an Eriglifh noble- 
man of that name purchafed from the Turks in 
the Levant, by William Petre, whom he lent 
thither for that purpofr. Thefe marbles, which 
were ranged at London in the rooms And garden 
of the earl of Arundel, on the border of tKe 
Thames, were found in the ifland of Paros, ana 
contain a chronicle, wherein the principal 
epochs of die hiftory of the Athenians are exa~ - 
and diftin&ly marked, from the firft year of tHje 
Gecrops, which began 15S2 year* before the 
Chriftian era. John Selden compofed a book ill 
1629, the tick ©f which » Marmora AruftielR&ha* „ 
wherein -he explains thefe valuable anuquities. .' 
Who cat* fey what happy diftov&ies of montf- f 
ments, Fortune, propitious to« letters, may haVe j 
referved for- us in the ruths of HercuTafleum : \* 
and which may ferve as well to elucidate a3 to 
eft^blUh ancient hiftory ? 
.../■•■■ 

• " .. xxxvifl." 
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£XXVIIL Every reader, endowed with a juft 
dsfceroment, .will readily allow that thefe four 
p§ its of chronology afford clear lights, and are 
exf silent guides to conduit us through the thick 
darkgefs of antiquity. That impartiality, how- 
ever, which direfts us to give a faithful relation 
of that which is true and falfe, of the certainty 
and uncertainty of all the fciences, obliges us 
here freely to confefc, that thefe guides are not 
infallible, nor the proofs that they afford ma- 
thematical demonstrations. In fadt, with regard 
to hiftory in general, and ancient hiftory in par- 
ticular, fomething muft be always left to conjec- 
ture and hiftoric faith. It would be an offence 
againft common probity, were we to fuffer our* 
felves to pafs over in filence thofe objeftions 
which authors of the greateft reputation] have . 
made againil the certainty of chronology. We. 
fhall extract them from their own works ; and 
we hope that there is no magiftrate, theologian, 
or public profeflbr in Europe, who would be 
mean enough to accufe us of a crime, for not 
unworthily difguifing the truth. 

XXXIX. i. The prodigious difference there 
h between the feptuagint Bible and the vulgate, 
in point of chronology, occafions an embarraff- 
tnent, which is the more difficult to avoid, as we 
cannot pofitively fay on which fide the error lies. 
The Greek Bible counts, for example, from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Abrahajn, 
1500 years more than the Hebrew and Latin 

Vol. III. E Bibles, 
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Bibles, Sic. . 2. How, difficult is it to afcewafl*. 
the years of the judges of the.Jewtfh natiorfi-^^"^ 
the Bibte ? What darknef*. is.jfpreatl oyer ?fr& 7 
fuccellkm of, the kings of . Judah and Mf w&\ * 
The calculation of time is there fo inacqunetefci ' 
that the fcriptute never marks if they are &$& 
rent or complete years. Foj* we cannot fuppofci 
tfeat a patriarch, judge, or kiijg, lived ex^Myr 1 
60, 90J icq, or 969 years, without, any od4 
months or days. 3. The different names; that' ' 
the Affyrians, Egyptians^ Perfians > and Greeks* 
have, given to the fame prince,* have contributed*/ 
not a little to ernbarrafs all ancient chronalogyl ' 
Three* or four princes have borne the name of 
Afiuerus, though they had alfo other names. J£] 
we did not know that Nabucodbnofor, Nabu- ' 
codrofor, and Nabucokfiajv were the feme name* 
or the name of the fame man* we fhould rfearcely/ 
believe it. Sargon is Sennacherib •, Ozias is Aaa+l 
rias -, Sedecias isi Mathanias •, Joachas is al(a 
called Sellurn ; ' Afaraddon,- which is ipfo- "- 
nounced indifferently Efrrhaddon and, Aferha&y 
don, is called Aienaphar by the Cutjisaang; landi 
by an oddity of which we do not know* the .watt 
gin, Sardanapalus U .called by the Gi#k$.Tc*i. 
nos Concoleros. 4. Ther&xemaiit. to us but fewf 
iponumentS: of the firft- monarch* of tke. wodAj 
Nunf^plefs books have b^-en loft, and* tfeoftj' 
which have come dowji tp. 11? are mutilated taft. 
1 altered by tranfgribers. -The= Greeks bcgaij Kb 
write v?ry 1-jtCt Herod^TUSi their fefb h&mbati? 
***.o£ ^. creUwloi^/dtfp^uticn^ 4nd beiiewKklitf 
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tfitffebfci iftSt -^rc Ttffatcd by the 'Egyptian' 
£Kgf&. ThVGttel&were irt geiieral yam, pat; 
d&, anH heM %6 nMhtvU efteem but their 6wiif/ 
tfefiferRads'w^c'ftiftrrfbre infatuated with h«- ; 
ttBWS'i&f thdrowti'metit'arid grandeur r their ft?£ 
WWatoft Wre-idtogi&rer afs Urtjuft as>&a$ t^ferr fe- ; 
At^MtowSfd bthejf Actions that were frequently' 
f^ifcfcre *efpe£tfl>fe. Am!,' ^h regkhS ft) the 1 
J*Jws in* pat tieirtar, kfcerm, whatever- JrifepfW 
Efi»j*f*yy that their' natrdh, who jSoflefled oittjP 
that - -finAli ■' country called Palefttne, nev£P' 
made a Efficient figure in the world to attraft 
the regard of the hiftoriaris Sf Other civilised 
jfeopte^ 5* J The efas, the yctfrs; thfc periods atod 
qiochs 'Were riot the feme ih 6fclt hatton ^ andf 
theft fhorfeover, b£gan at different feaftms 6f th6 
year; AU this ha* thrown fo much obfcurfty* 
qjter chronology* that it appears to be beyond aH 
hun&ivcapaaty totally to difperfe it. 

*:&?L. Chriftiariity itftlf Had fubfiffed' near rsotf 
f&kt^-ikffoirc they knew preciicjiy how many years 
fM^pifkd fince the birth <tf 6ur Sa/iour; They 
fe* cteirly that the vulgar era was defeftive, but 
ittjwftsfi-kmg tifoebeftife they cbuM comprehend 
fttait it'fequtred four whdfe years to make lip the 
ttf&' pfcfted. Abbe Denis the Littlfc, who, iri 
tlfe?^*^3?o was' the firft among theChrifttkns' 
tft&rtft the era of that grand epdch, arid ro ebunt 
the ycarsfrom that time, in order to- make their 
chronology altogether Chriftian, errfcditi his cal- 
<$tiatidttj • and le4 all Europe into his error. " 

*.-; E 2 They 
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They count 1 3 2 contrary opinions of differ 
rent authors concerning the year in which 
the Mefliah appeared on the earth. M. Vat 
lemont namts 64 of them, and all celebrated 
writers. Among all thefe authors, however, 
there is none that reckon more than 7000, nor 
lefs than 3700 years. But even this difference is 
enormous. The moft moderate fix the birth of 
-Chain: inth'e 4000th year of the world. Theirw 
fons, however, on which they found their opi- 
nion, appear to be fufficiently arbitrary. 

XLI. Be thefe matters, however* as they may, 
the wifdom of Providence has fo difpofed all 
things, that there remain fufficient lights tq?ei- 
able us nearly to connect the feries of events: 
% for in the firft 3006 years of the worlds when 
profane hiftory is defedtive, we have the chrono* 
logy of the Bible to dire& us •, and after th#<|*tf 
riod, where we find more obfeurity in the cfirbi 
pology of the holy fenptures, we have, Oft »tlfe 
other hand, greater lights from profane authors 
It is at this period that begins the time- vtbikk 
Varro calls bijtbric: as, fince the time ct 'ttfc 
Olympiads, the truth of luch events as havefeq^ 
pened ftline* clear in hiftory. Chronology, thefts 
fore, draw£ its principal lights from hiftory, kli4 
in retijrni ferves it as a guide : as we (hall 'ft&ffi. 
the following chapters. - ; * '• -■:*•: ^10} 
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E are now, come to one of the moft 
pleafing profpefls in the vaft empire of 
the; fciences* to one of the moft important ob- 
jc5»7Cf£ utoverfal erudition ; to a ftudy worthy to 
cnfpgfc the attention of the firft of mankind* 
Hift^iy;is.:now--thcf--.^ifcge£t of our refleftions. 
AU whoihave hitherto treated on this interefting 
pwr.ofcliterature^ : and have attempted to point 
Jh*fith$*noft proper method of attaining it, have 
.flWiftantty; repeated what Cicero and their other 
^^fGe$or$* ardent and modern, have faid in 
^4tfe of hiftocy* ; We ,do not think it neceffary 
}&fg to-4?numfiraie thofe encomium** but fliafl 
fju&jayxjtfT tQ addtp their fagqtqipu$ reflexions 
fome further remarks on .the utility of &}» ad- 
mirable fcience. 

II. Ignorance was ever difgraceful to huma- 

mity » WjJ it is more elpecially fo in an age which 
Si A H 'J <flfe u 
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"offers fo many fources of inftru&ion, that it 

' cannot proceed but from negligence or ldlertere. 

Even among the leaft civilized people, * hfft^JPjr 

has been at all times held in efteem. Before 

the nfe of letters were known to mankind, tffey 

tranfmitted to their plofterity the a&ions of dnflr 

anceftors, their heroes, and the founders of tfieir 

nations, by hymns or fongs ? in which poetry, ijj- 

BoVarit as it then was, conftantly mixed fa We 

with truth. It is for this reafon, doubtlefs, that 

the moft ancient people, and even the Greeks, 

confounded thefc two ternps, calling hiftory 

fometimes fable, and fable, hiftory. For the *ord 

biftory is derived from the Greek verb ir*f*iV, 

fthich figriifies to contemplate or cOftfufer. V$- 

ifer this colte&ive term, therefore, they coiftptfe- 

hended no,t only the knowledge of things pajt, 

but alfo mythology, £fapean and MUefiaft fatefo t 

romances, tragedy* comedy, pantomimes, Jffc, 

But tvortte Hke tbefp, which are too unjverial, 

'conflanftly difcovec the indigence of a laogtMge* 

for, by; comprehending too. many obje&s, Aey 

ferve only to create confufiott in orar id^al, ; ■'*» 

veil as in the fciences. It is for this rc*&n 

that the moJi fagacious of modern literati enete*- 

tour to cfcfpd the chaos of erudition, and so 

give to each word, each teumof art, a fix^d 4hd 

determinate Unification, ahd not to c«hpm- 

henc^ under tfo. denomination of a fcierYce* arfy 

©bjefts that do not abfolutely and necefTafiiy ft-» 

late thereto. . U-. . ■ ■? ; 

r 
"' '•' , ' ■'■'\l .•■.'■" .".""'.■'■"•.."■■■ - ' ■■■ "*■'■"" 
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|J3. According to reafon, therefore, as well as 
fjjpradtice pf- modern writers, . kfflorj is a. true 
ffffln of reqlfe&i/fftd. events tbat have Awurtdin 
Mforld* ]p mpre; .cujiofuy did jiot excite in 
? ipind qf rqan a rational defire of knowing 
pih^fi pa0ed Qn. the earth, t;haf is repf>9ck^c 
d interefting, from the creajiprv to. pur OWP 
ne i and if the knowledge of all thefe matters 
i not imprpve the underftan^ing of tbofc who 
: deftined to live among the intelligent part pf 
unkind, and did .not render .their, co&vcrfatiofi 
jrepkafing, more ftriking and inftnj&ive, y£t 
Hild they find, in the ftudy of hiftory, qumfoer- 
^other advantages* that are ftill ©ore impor- 
jt, and that prove its excellence. Hiftory, 
jftg the faithful depofitory of all the a&ions, 
Ipd and bad, of $hfi whole r^ce of mankind, 
ft have lived in all ages, and have performed 
y..diftinguifhed part on jthe theatre pf the 
id4, forms the mod powerful incentive to 
fcue, and preservative from vice. The rnoft 
qcefsful ufurper, the molt abfolute and cruel 
fact, would not have his memory appear loaded 
tk infamy in the eyes of pofterity. To cover 
Brtniquity of his enterprifes, he accompanies 
6m with manifeftees* and other memoirs of juf- 
ic&mn. But hiftory here tells him, that his 
pits are vain, that the time will come.^hen 
s ioiquity will be unvaried, and the fecref folds 
jus heart laid open j when neither the arts of 
s woithlefs minifters, nor the eulogies of ventf 
rns, will be able to defend him z that pofterity 

mil 
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will be his judge •, and that the only mtirfiod of 
obtaining a favourable fentejjccj is, by pencill- 
ing worthy aft ions : that trwe glory is never to 
be found but in real merit : that hiftdny flatters 
not : that it treats the wicked even with an in- 
durable feverity ; and that it pays no relpeft 
<D fceptres or diadems. ■ . -jIV/ 

■V-.ih 
* |V. Hiftory like wife forms, fo to fay, a cwrfs 
of experimental morality and politics, where* th$ 
caufes and effeds of human anions are expend 
to our fight. It is a fcene where the characters 
and precepts of Theophraftus, la Bruyere, and 
Shafteftwry, are put in a&ion. Here all takfs 
a body, a mind, a fbpl. Experience, which cofts 
mankind fo. much time, and fo many errors,, is 
here acquired at onqe, or, at lead, by a Angle 
ftudy. Princes efpecially, and they whoip Pro- 
vidence has called to the government of a people, 
or to the dictating of laws, fhould never be jg- 

» - w 

jiorant of this fcience : for, though they ougl\t 
not to draw their maxims of government, jor 
their laws, from hiftory itfelf, feeing that wpijld 
Tender them -pitiful imitators, by chance, of the 
iwifdom, but much more frequently of the folly 
£nd depravity of paft ages, . hiftory, neverthej$f$ ? 
will warn them of numbcrlejfe rocks that are. but 
yp& covered by the vaft ocean of politics, ; anjj 
*g*inft which they would be in continual danger 
S# rulhing, if they were not directed by this G#l- 
iul chart* 

.no-. . V. We 
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^o^rWerhavt thircalge&s to explain in this 
cbxpiter^ which areyr- ■:■■. % 

03 -?tr. .Tbe tnaonwr "o£ writing hiftoiy : -; 

it>Wjj9 Tfcfc rha»rier of flrudying it :.v:: . ■". " ■ * 
-ni rrj # The^diffecttw: dirifions, or fpecies of 
T^qb: hiftory. • -.-i -■■ .■-■■•<.- . * 

With regard to the manner of writing. hiftory, 
the firft fault that we find in all hiftorical writings, 
ahfctentf and modern and which appears to us of 
ftii-ffflali magnitude* is, that they confift of a 
rri^fedefctription of thofe ware that ftavfc defolated 
ih£ eartti frdm the origin of the human race. It 
fhould fcemas if mankind found nothing great 
iri ttatutfc, nothing worthy their attention, ' but 
that which ought to Cover them with fhame and 
confufion : that which arifes from their depravity, 
ar mad defireof vi&ory, of deftroying each other; 
a'birbafbus cuftom of maintaining their pretenl 
IJOite try the force of arms ; of imagining that fu- 
peribr force gives right ; and the folly of placing 
k v&in honour, a falfe glory, in their hrutal quar- 
rels and combats. Follies are frequently conta- 
jgibus : that of heroes has infe&ed their hifto- 
iians ': blood muft be conftantly fpilt : if they 
w&e \6 place only dhe man upon the earth, they 
^trla make him fight, either againft the gocfe 
;6f de*il$, or with fe'rperits and morifters, or elfe 
^ith his owil fliadbw, rather than paint him 
p&ceful and amiable. If they Ihoiird fuppofe 
VMs itteri to exift, it would be merely with a dt- 
fign that they might deftroy each other, or at 
kaft that one of them might murder his compa- 

^' moiu 
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jiion. When they made Cadmus fow the tittk 
-with teeth, from whence men fprung up, it y#s 
"neceffary that thefe firft of human race £boi>ld 
-immediately attack and butcher each other, nf) 

• Barbarians ! to whom np objeft appear; great 
tut that of war! The nurture of the human raoc, 
their enablements, their migrations, the found- 
ing of citips iand colonies, the progrefs of the huf* 
man mind in* the arts and fciences, grand inven- 
tions and: difcuueries, as that of navigation and 

# new world; and a thoufand like obje&s ; Are 
jiottthefo worthy of regard ? A king caoief to the 
crown on fnch a day,. in fuch a year: without the 
leaft reafon he attacked fuch a people, and after 
ihat fo many others ; or he was himfelf attacked; 
and fuch were the confequences of his w^rs, he 
overthrew fo many cities, he took fo mapy pri- 
foners, and left fo many dead upon thfc field ; 
and at lafi: this mighty monarch hirnfelf is killed* 
or he dies with rcmorfe in his bed. You Jiave 
tiere, in a few words, the fubltance of hi(ty>ry 
in general •, fome little ornaments of moral. and 
political refie£tions apart, 

i 

VL The fecond fault of hiftorians is, the 5 btffl 
proportions they obferve in the arrangement (jf 
thfir works. Each hiffory, whether umtalfal 
or particular, rcfembfcs a Jyeacock,- who, to i 
very fmall head, and a body indifferently large, 
ifasjamed an enGnfto^s tail, which "continually 
SS&fids a$ it approaches the extremity. Tte 
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. hpft writer* of hiftory are faulty m. this rdpeift. 
Jivery one caii repeat thofe excellent lines with 
'which Tacitus begins his annals ; and when they 
Hi all remark the concifiop he there obferves, and 
compare it with the prodigious number of ani- 
m^dverfions that are fpread over his hiftory, and 
the 'prolixity with which he concludes* they wi£ 
be convinced that pur obfervation'is juft. It U 
xo be wifhed, therefore, that the writers of "hif- 
tory would acquire the art pf extending their in^ 
traductions, and of contrafting their cooclufipn^ 
"that there might be more uniformity in thcpant$> 
Vnote regularity and harmony in the whole. Gttr 
rious and learned refearches, pleaftng and ufcful 
rcfle&ions^ are very natural amplifications. And 
Why are not fads that occur in the beginning of 
a hiftory as worthy of our attention as thofe of 
latter times ? We know there are many who are of 
-a contrary opinion, but we think they deceive 
themfelves. All the details of recent events ferv$ 
only to promote chicanery and the quarrels of 
fb*ereigris: their mifiifters make ufe of them tp 
produce arguments in defence of their preten- 
tions. But, ihould hiftory be debafed to foch 
3&irppfes as, thefe? Are there not memoirs, per 
fiodical prqdu&ions, and archives, fufficient to 
Uindk thefe diiputes, to furoifti dedu&ions, #n£ 
Ap fupport thefe literary wars ? 

.-."*'""■' 

viuYlI. AU modern capital hiftories have liHc^ 
yrife the fault of, being highly prolix. What 
life is Efficiently long, what eyes are good 

tjipugh, 
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enough, and what memory is Itrohg enough, t^i 
read and retain thefe works ? Thofe of de T^oy, 
Mariana, Rapin Thoyras, Barre, Daniel, /ancf 
the reft of this clafs? By naming a few 'IfiftcK 
rians only,, it is eafy to enumerate feverarhun- 
dried folio apd quarto volumes : and if we reflet 
thatlVT. le Long^in his Hiftorical Bibliotheque^ 
has produced the names of more than twenty 
tlioulapd authors who have wrote the hiftory of 
France dhly $ and that the late count de Bunayi 
collefted above thirty thoufana German hiftbriahsj 
whom they call Scrip fores rerum Germanicarun^ 
we rhay eafily conceive how enormous a chaos 
all tnis muft form, and what indefatigable la- 
.bour it would require to wade through this vaft, 
barren defart of erudition. In proportion as the 
IVOrld increafes in years, this hiftoric body in- 
creafes in bulk, and muft at laft fink by its own 
weight. All that can be done in this cafe is, to 
regard thefe voluminous works as hiftoric die- 
tionaries, that are not to be read, But confulted 
occafionally, 

VIII, Independent of thefe faults, which the 
hiftorian ought to avoid, there are alfo fome 
precautions to bt obferved, in order to which it 
^ill be proper here to lay down certain precepts, 
i. No one fhould attempt to write a hiftory 
Svithout a pcrfeft knowledge of all its parts. By 
eonftantly running, a man may excel in the race,* 
put he will never excel as a hiftorian, merely by 
writing.- - ft is true, that in th'« courfe of the 

work . 
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work he may frequently make curious and ufeful 
alfc6veries, but the ground of the fubjeft on 
which he is to treat ought to be familiar to him w 
-he fhould therefore well confider his ftrength 
before ;&e attempts the enterprifeJ 2. When a 
choice is judicioufly made, he fliould examine 
the fources (fontes) from which the fa&s are to 
be drawn. Original memoirs, mamifcripts, ar- 
chives, and other fcarce papers, are of an inefti- 
triable, value to an hiftorian > by enabling him to 
prefent the public with fubjefts that are new and, 
interesting. But, if lie be not provided with 
thefc, he ought at leaft to confult the hiftoricai 
bibliotheques, in order to inform himfelf of thofe 
authors who have wrote on that part of hiftory ; 
to procure their writings ; to make a careful cxa- 
mination of them, and to extract all that can be 
•f ufe to his fubjedt. A judgment more than 
common is here n.eceflary, in order to diftinguifh 
the falfe, the fabulous, exaggeration and preju- 
dice, from truth and impartiality ; and to deter*- 
mine the degree of credibility that is to be af- 
figried to each author. The chapter, in which 
we (hall treat of the knowledge of authors, will 
<;oQtain fome further inftrudtions on this fubjedt. 

. IX. When the hiftorian is provided with thefc 
materials, he fliould, jdly, begin his work by 
e*tra£ling thofe articles that are to compofe his 
hjiftory. And here it is indifpenfably neceffary to 
xdake a. judicious choice, and to range them in a 
^lear prder. . Nothing that is igterefling fliould 

be 
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be omitted, #nd nothing which cin te£tfeittt& 
fhdirid hold the place of that which is i/itereft- 
iag. Afi hiftcrianr fhooid faithfully rehire alt 
that is commonly faid of an event, aitd of its 1 
circumftances, without being obliged to beAnfwer-* 
able fflr the ftrift truth of whtft they mAy fome- 
times contain that is marvellous Or incredible. 4 
He that would write tlie hiftory of Rome, and 
(hbuld pafi irf filettce the tradition 6f Romulus' 
and Rcma being /tickled by a wolf, would 
commit an egfegious fault. No rcaforrable matt* 
can believe that Hatton, archbilbop of MdyeAce/ 
Was devoured by rats, and yet it would be un- 
pardonable to make no mention of fuch report," 
when writirig the hiftory of that arcftbi&oprick.: 
An aWe writer tf ill ehdWvour, in the firft plac^ . 
to recohcile thefe forts of popular traditions with • 
the truth, Md which if he cannot effe6t, there fc* 
a certain manner of relating fueh ftories, by* 
which the reader will immediately percerte thit* 
the hiftorian gaVe them no credit. The folto#* 
ihg words of a celebrated authbr, contain alfo Art* 
important dbfeiVation : " There are i fhbtifah* 1 
41 incidents that are interefting to a cotemporaryj* 
44 but which art loft to thte eyes of pdftertty^ 
<c and which, difappearing, leave thofe great 1 
<f events only vifible, that have dbterthined th& 
" fate bf dhpirfes; Every tHirtg that is dorft^ 
" does not defend to be written." £br the iW,9. 
lie will prodtice a mete chat« J only, painful *ti# 
difguftftrt t& the niadfcr, who, after hfcVmg mtfW 
choice of the titiOXdts ht WwW' rtf ate, dots 'iit*» 
: ' " '*• reduce 
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r^Hfi?,ihctti to a wgular chronology, by making 
a. JJwgh.dfaft of the.hiftory he propofes to write; 
1& cwcfally ofaferving the fevend epochs, bf 
mYtfo &fog JGght of the fynchronilins, arid by. 
tsfeMJg^pefiolcaotipn. to avoid all anacbroriiftfv 
*l&Ji drfc the moft unpardonable faults ifi 

; J&, 4. Particular anecdotes are of the higheit, 
itfft ^ornamenting* a hiftory, but we jbould tak* 
care .not to fee too blvifli in tfoefe ornaments, for, 
by tbat.mean, they become infipid. The hifto-' 
rUn ftiould therefore be moderate in the ufe of 
theft* and have conftantly before his eyes the' 
gravity and majefty of hiftory. 5.- We have fo 
often laid that at) hiftorian fhotiid be impartial^ 
thtfjie Should Have neither country., nor particu- 
lar religion, and the observation is itfelf fo ma- 
niftfty.that it may feem almoft fuperfluous in 
t|jj£\pjace. , An exceffive predile&ion, notwith- 
ftaiidmg, is a fault .with which the generality of 
EfEBfffc hiftorians way bejuftly reproached. They 
i^eipQtbiog.grea^ but what is to be found among, 
theipfglves. . They are fo much poflefled with 
tfuf pRjudice, tjiat, ia. an universal hiftory, they 
fj$ ,{he periods, by the annals of their own mo- 
nafchjv and roafo* 4 . f<ff example, an epoch of 
tbfiitwni«.that JLew&;XIV> *ftejr the clea;h of. hi* 
gi^gie .minifter, reipjyed jo govern by hjmfelf. We 
i*WHld^gl?d *q knqw.of wftat importance; tfiis 
wsttLtt J^jifift qfc tb^ world* , It Appears to u* 

™-bv- * L tJ >* 
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XL The flyle is fo important op ^jg&gg 
writing a hiftory, that we c^not.fu^qpRi:^^ 
commend ^n attention to it. * How excellf Qkfo* 
£vcr arrthe matters that a book contains! is* off 
little importance, if, for want of peripicuuyj^g 
elegance in the writing, we cannot be inducgd,jtg 
tcdd it. : If, in the choice of a flyle, we ygft 
dbliged to make ufe of that which is very concife 
or very diffufed, we fhould incline to the formeiyf 
The point of perfection is, however, in a juflj. 
medium. Style is a gift which every writer j e-, 
ceives from nature. We know of no two that 
are precifely the fame. If we may be permitted' 
to propofe the bed French models of ftyle, wc 
think they may be found in the Hiftory of Charles? 
XII. and in the Age of Lewis XIV. by M. Vol. 
tairej in the Revolutions of the abbe Veriot, 
in the Hiftoric Pieces of the abbe St. Real, la- 
the Univerfal Hiftory of M. Hardion, and in fqmc, 

m ...» 

other modern hiftorians. The ftyle that M. Bqf-j 
fuet, bifhop of Meaux, has employed in his Dtf"-< 
courfe on Univerfal Hiftory, is inimitable, >an4> 
might ferve as a capital model, if that prelate 
had not endeavoured after too much eloqueiKJ^fc 
and if he did not fometimes do violence to^th*^ 
truth, in order to be always favourable to % s^xi 
gion -, of which he appears to be the panegy ij&ft 

XII. Fa As and events make the body <rf fii 
hiftory ; the inftru&ions they afford makc^p^ 
foul of it. A hiftory mint referable j/l jourr^oc^ 
gftettc, if 'the author dops not introduce^ thofir 

"*" efficacious 



6 J s * © a r. ft 

fcftcqofeug .)t&£Hons, which fometuoes dtfqovcf 
the ftbret caufes of human anions, and fane* 
tima point out their confequcnces. And here a 
bold and lively genius is neceflary ; ope chat can 
weak through thofe obftaclcs which flop the vulr 
gar rtiirid, and that can produce thoughts where 
truth afid novelty are united : it is here that an 
uncommon discernment is requifice ; a marvel- 
lous fagacity that can penetrate the human h^art, 
that can make its way into the cabinets of princes, 
and into the minds of miniftcrs and generals* 
that can unfold what pafies there, and that 
judges of their thoughts by their afiions, rather 
than by their words and writings* All thefe re- 
fle&ioas, moreover, (hould arifc from the iub- 
je&s themlelves, and not be forced into the work* 
They fbould likewife be made with modera- 
tion, and not in the manner of Tacitus, who, fo 
tQ fey, drowns all events in the fea of politics, 
Laftly, as all the reflections that a hiftory con- 
tains fhould tend to form the heart as well as the 
ntind df the reader, to render virtue amiable, 
aftd mdibrate the human race ; all malevolent 
fktititj Ail fallacious reafoning, all impiety, all ri- 
<lteute of religioh, are at once ill placed, apd 
highly blameable in hiftory. The writer who 
(bill thfhk to fhinfc by theft means, will find he 
makes a very different appearance in the eyes of 
the fcgacidtis part of mankind, though he may 
fdttfctintes dazzle thfc jghorarit : and he .will be, 
thfc left efteemed for thefe railleries, as they are 
Vol-IIT. ^ ^ far 



t..\ , -■ *£ 



t# Univeua.l EtiiDiTiorr; 

fa-lrom' being fo diffidult^o produce as/ fifax* 
may- imagine. ■ ■■-'■* -'-• *o ton; -i: : -;n: tr/fid 

s^i.-. ' .: ili--' -?*' - ;..:.■ «;^:> '.iwl ..-..'■ ; .»''i«'.f;«: i; liJlW 

o 

* X4II.» It> if^^ gencr^^uftbm to rmke: fromfte 
h^tety ^ g^lcry of portrait$,^forrri«d^ of td^ndiaM 
f after s of the principal aftors that are intrddiibafc 
off the fcene ; t toi ptiint their exterior , figorcs/Tdi 
W^U^s ttld# manners, paffiOhs^ &c. We donee 

durtirely' ^Ife^^fwe of this fc&ftomj taity'whyi 
ov^r 4ba*r ^mflde^ how dyfi^uk it k for* a$fcUtt& 
ib^a&h ifoHikeittfc fcf^n^jea that hef4ia#to#a 
fdrehi^^ 

ri^*^ ^c»-6?^h6fe **kh; >WhOm ' fo^is'*ftfc 
olately ^cqu&inted^ m\i cafity*' jtidge whac <kind«rf 
&ga*d is to b^ paid toi thfcfe &rt of porn^it^^h^ 
ak^dr^wA ftveral age* aftftrthe exiftenco oP fteit 
originals; the features ofi' which iare solicited 
from ancient authors, wke frequcMtV'4ciSi^tfl 
mo^e about ehera than the Modern patefe&vq OB* 
of the beit drawifportfaits wehaveever M&f£$ 
that which 'M. Dudos has placed at thfe^j(|df 
kis excellent hittory of ht^m^l. Atfd yfctfiwi 
imagitie,' that if any coitftfer Who was admiiad 
t6 a familiar acqtiiintand^-^vkh ^h^t m^WWdiJ 
Was to come now upofrthejterth; he *K*Md fi&ted 
khbW'his mafteft As ta thfcf^forntel ^tl^g^ 

is nothing which appears a tS-us-m^ / 4 v ilfipid| 
and more unworthy of the truth and gravity -of 

kJftogh»?h') * v .^. ; w Ali x v!.^J '■«; .VX 






have an idle method of crowding theijr? Mftorto* 
with a number of harangues. We will for once' 
aflmoct a^tecifiwc rftwftw^ad projiwiKQ-l all i tffcfe 
luilangte^ that* :ate pretjcn^dcta^te^beofl ild^ 
fcdiM) t«:v^lc/artBio3y i to ^ettjncrtfigfoii* Wl 
abf\tMit^s; iocrio isiiinpoififrlci focthc ^omt* 
aftfidbr jof/an aito^ftoitaaie M«DffeJ£ heotd* jettest 
feycfc/whole regiriteic ih« &nw^cji&;hiroi-fii*& 
fejfcflftych - J*& by ifc/vffinsrowi arrofre»:eid*£ by* 

rw(ks;.HSii>d fifes.? )^rtar 47*0 Jt&bftfPgSr ft&cer* 
W»»j^&aWe l»e j&fas&imik&*\i* .wpfoo^fAni** 
i^d?he#dMWtfcej!«J*y ftf :;a£Gpn* thptigh pro* 
i^tinwd- in <TK)Wfy ll^ksi and with aj^wl vwe* 
j£ , jfihi&i ioMiers w«$ aet prervioufly aequ&intcdr 
Wtfb tftfOV ;The general therefore* *he Ihoukt 
ftteiaifhis throat ^kh^ makicg a long florid ha- 
WOgHftj3ofew, -rlbfr^- J?*** arnjy xhaj coukj 
MOp«M^.;bfiM.ife. .3K9uJd-.be. ,d«f?rv$dly: r*i 
ga^^ a& a ma^a^, Thofe orations which are 

&p^4itq^e^w^c&pa> the roftrum to an ak 
fcafoty fi£ / Jhe |p§<q?Je* < by .an amfcaflador to ^ 
tapftWtfhi W ^( va iR^Wic oratx>r ; 19 a fepatf pj; 
&!H*€&r,ai#^^ pra^ 

th^|Hlgfef m Wtbswmfa ^ef)i^jr ; iflti;o4uc^d $ 

ktdHwfom * -te<pi«i^hMwwiA* M e i^s 

XV. 10. Laftly, in writing a hiftory-w* 
may fometimes make an advantageous ufe of 
l#f#s, difcourfes, reflexions, fayings and wri- 

F2 tings 



£g HTn i v e *$ At, £.% trpt riotr. 

Drhom we a^.ip^feujg, jt>& falling th«B n rit|«fc 
entire or in abftraft : and thijs is an advantage that 



$' itm^-' WWn ,: with r «e r pMM* 




||fy r ^ l&Bri&ly trotf WUfioifc arid ijpi 
m W!h# i*i$fc&V - he maffefrfy IhdxVfge in W 
CMfeg refie&ipn ■■«£ Bdrfng wrote I ^mtff 
*6rtby the approbation tff $e<fr$s£ht <gj^*'lif| 

$iven for theminnct^^^h^r^^q^ 
Ultimate Qonn*nion,iWith .fJi^iaMer, of^m 

fa tf W 4P ^^e^Uyydi^^ii^^,,^^ 

able,;tp,JTo| W . in \?iir Jn^.ft^gular^^^ 
m&V&fimM JaftPHMffifUff >9ff8S«|c4A| 

.. . m 
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iftj'ri* -of'iH-othertthftnwft-riigiWe,- Uiwir^ 
«d4rtftaneS^fn the'fclfowmg partteulai's; * " ■ 1 

. 3 _3CVXI. We wpwtd begirt 5y, placing before 
tlie eyes of our pupil a (ketch, the mere outlines 
of univerfal hiftory, or chronological t£tW<5-i. 
.or. rather a large faiftorical and chronological* 
chart, fuch as that of which,! Juftus L,ipfius 
conceived the .idea, aad which- we., ha"Ve fre- 
quently intended to execute, had" .not other very 
different occupations diverted our attention- 
When we perceived that this general draught had 
made a fufEcient impreffion on the mind of out 
piipfl, we would make him read aloud' trie 

molt cQncife and finilhed abridgment of hiftory; 
■wCjjloplcl procure.;, jfakjng .pacrjculair care to re- ( 
imark 19 him,, as';he ; went pn^,. the feveralfyn^ 
<hromlms or events that happened at thp lanjc| 
(period among, the different nations of the earth. 
By this mean we mould by degrees fill up our 
BcttcR^^o*" phmd*5 -our pupil with what is 
^Ii!a%e- thread* of Wft6ry. This 1 preliminary 
iMSfwould tafee'Jap'but HWe'oC his rime, antf 
&&HH t&r of £reaf uttPref him 'duting the whoh* 
SSfift^af'lus -rtfei- -"^'"have ellewhfrrt wffliect 
<f^'fch% 7 :hiftdriei :3; elF r -aul -natfcnv ahtSertt and 
ifib^e^' J were : '#rote"'o^th^ of the ehrt£ 

M\d$$l3l& aSridgrheirf^Fririce fef thtpfcft: 
J^ttfentufti 1 wMai 2 ^ cannot' t6tj f 'c.ffien'r^ 
$&fri ;i artd'Jwe' hate'tWf high fatisBftion 1 tb'ftc 
jftftS^.wlfefrti^'a^ng^ oifceiitioiv. 

XVIII. 



tp5 Universal Ehud it ion. 

XVtIL We would tten pafs with otirpu^l 
tfiroiigh a. .curfbry le&ioh of thofe authdr^^ 
Vefi indent as modern, tfcat aire 6illerf Jj afe 
^jirccs bflbiAbty (fohtcs) s of thefe We WKfla 
/cfcftofc' ^cVa f ; fmall htirribtfr, and wbttW ttftc. 
m^iil^Hafe tofeleft ttoftVriiy.whbfcwHfifft. 



tiaty appears uhqueftionaWe. After this, to 
would go through 4 a complete courie of tmivtr- 
ial hiftory, which we would endeavour to en- 
liven " With 3 * TWdfcd, $>6titfeal f ? aod militar f r$Bec- 
ifoni, ^ith^ritiifalwmaltsdW^ubiom fafts, v &c. 
- Aftd fe f Aerially, 1 %e #buld place bfcfbte'his 
'?Ij2>&t thi portraits bf thofe gteat men who have 
©led the ttihirie, or directed the c binec,' 1 «h*fe 
( c6mnfiafided armies^ adbrneti the mitre, or iHu- 
: wined the leiehees. We would endeavour ^jicic 
to point out their virtues and their vices,' flifeir 
fagacibus' aiftd their futile fifoi bns, their gloiy and 
their fharne. We would paint the tyrant,? r.die 
rapacious minifter^ the fehfelefs or bretal fcom- 
* ihander, the bigoted prieft,^nd the idly 1Wh>- 
nous fchblar; in - "theh^ pttj^.- and' dtfguftftil 
tfdlours : "■ ma word* 4t inhere that foe ■ wdvjld 
endeavour to draw all ithw^tomprehenfiv^iBflid 
and lafting utility which hiftory is capable of 
fcHwdihg. ? ' - " >* . i,i 

XXX. In the laft place ; during th£#lrial$3cr of 
thofe ye^rs which £i& cbkf&&fctf td^S'leSuca- 

C 

his oSWip^i TfcW fee Se^fe^iSifat 






tqfourees,. frqtn., whence he ; jnjght jfW*{; the 
M jMJtafffe -,eacn^,$>anicujar ,,proyince or. di,- 
jfeiQb-.flfa annals^of eacb.-cjty, ficc . And in the 
jgftffifpjof „ouc pfpgrcfs. we would ftudy ecqlefi- 
.gfljc hjftfliy, that of-Uctcraturc, and thole, other 
^a#e£Si, j with the enumeration of which we (ball 
ioncluffc: Shis ; . chapter .aip4, Vwch ; wi,U jj)a& the 
.Jfi#tjff#s of ..feme offffhofe'f bat follow-' ' 

^y'jSX., , -Hiftoryjin; .general is4iv ( #e4 into. ■■< 
./•/■i.^Civil of: poj^tieai hiftofy,,., which, relates 

«J1 the revolutions, sod-all the.mejnprable events 
-ffeat -have occurred in. governments i. and gives 
-■.as-iaccount of thq asetbod by which all nations 

Jfeaye been founded* eftablifbed, niaiotained and 
->itnprovedri ■ of thej* increafe, decline, and final 
!diflbluaon. : ;r',, «. 

fct:r.2*-r<''Mftit«!ry Hd8©}y» -which recounts the wars 
stbaueaefc people ■ shave jiiftained, their battles 
-and fieges-, the '-gbod and bad fuccefs of all their 
-ariHitary- operations; thofe. generals that have 
ialifl-inguiftifitl tbenofe|ves,. &c. Xenophon, Po- 
Hybttiaj Vegetiop^iQuipcyi «nd raany others, have 
biHroK.miHury-jbiftwies. ::. 

"to *>I -:-''if ■ ".: ■■ ■'■■■■:■• •:: :■:- ;:■:"?[; jj.r":.. :■ 
Hiftory, as well civil as military* ; is ^jaj?di- 
vided into 

to iiEhS;W!»9rV^- ii-t. ,«?n-i ''■■.:*-> -I >!"' 
•utrBW*ifj t&ffi&JIfcaffir - ..--' m t i. :- - - 
dw^h»v"lSrtfPWl» m •! ->■» i't^' jr -.,,- 
h ibB^^S? - JM^Wfit ■ ffW%'A -expfcin 
flffejg j^bdpi&pns; ^qd' giye .tbei^aJiyfeK ' ' 
Kb 3- Re, 



j|t UMiviirsitfiittrTroir. 

•'»j.'«eSgiDai''fcift<iTy^ «ojcB trims m K «l*al 
#:o^religk)tt'and-iaoAip'of all *«i6*syT:bani 
ancient and modern* of religious c cwawMfl fe 
«at}*lr*lor%i4 l '-{!»gf* aWJUttawfrelcb 
rriigioo. .txrrMt* »f >.-.-')dit ihw as ,ajie sdi lo 

ArerrliraPHPpaWcdltf-; •**&!& nW**6*l«b«lJ 
grHSmrJ MlWtWtfWlB«o3«igiflii, <*t*r* 
oppofitions and persecutions it has fuftainedpillfl 

tfeToaifi BneSttft ^^*w*SHtit}4in*>h 

it'MB rWty^foftcd^c*«c..«nrfK&r< 
rrSWor^reWSldHo rBipS»«t timf.. ■* eWreb 
pWjib«4¥ aHSA* MBiMj'ofHlieJ varfeteitcWnW 
aia tehW)oT>r^' : |Sa|^2rU^litiMui° , &Sf 
and is fubdivided into °X' ^ ' 

The hiftory of the church of God under the 
qi(tTe*«inwt, ..^iid ..... •,&.,, . f! .,y T Ixx 
The like hiftory mfcr^Jfejr.TalNawfenb 
5. The hiftory of littefjjujaj )q >(hj t l| 1 j i r|)aj». 

and comprehends 

Phyncal or natural hiftory, v/ijicb rebib^aH 
that has arrived,,, or rather all that has been dk"- 
Covcred-andjOjbfcrved, that is remarkable, troai 
the time of the creation ; either in the heavens, , 

andjsoduetjpni of., nature.,.),., 
/W#te»fWi .thafeJfc ,, 

>r'i ^riiJi.oaii.'.'.J ;!-. >ai tidj ■Aliu 23vIahuo 
•afciq Jh? 




yoiTilinftoiwivTT'J t4 

<M.iiMtlini»n iuo'giln io , rrwbgfli ban Jos >na - 
of the arts, as well liberal as useful. ao"-"hi 

ipffJbsiRiiifim ?crl }i snoijim'hd'.j. bfi£ ^^ol)iJcKiCfO , 

"■ or 7* Oihi! bi'bivibr'.-'i ■:« i.ng 

srfj 29bnu boD "io rfoi;.,:r. ■•.■■'.j io - •;.- x'"K 

XXI. They make in the fchooh ft* otheP 
div«W«§e&Tuftdrf , ' oVlntO 
*8«efcrf «i& praftheP' 
'tov^riSl iif fbtWairofnul, and parienfat^ 






■» » # * \ -» 




&ttietical« 

^u^ aWi ; pbftdUuviao: ■'" -*' 

-mofcti 'Jttaift African; Amcqcaa,&c:- 
lfe- 2; *^t^ afertrffng-to^ d^TOafittiL 1 ' 




««i •»< 



by* overtoadkig the memory v we (hall: c 

tvrfthrw witfi thu* merely enuxDctatiog th* 

5iiT priii* 
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ancient and modern j of religious c««m«rieM£ 
^8t3#*ttfojto'fftfcg*& «*a<*]teM«F>eSeb 

oppofiuons and persecutions it has fuftainedpvift 

j^rftheHttfeo "tn^pfet time. : -1i «*tt^ 
pWfifc^ aH8?*n£ia(R*y ^*h¥ VaffetelMSreJfe** 
altir feh^IcPt^f^^antfVeifrl^ 
and is fubdivided into .ipol? 

The hiftory of the church of Gad under the 

qtfsjdkimmtAAni ai n$&™ v-iir jxx . 

The like hiftory twta^ ( ^jru?#HMffivib 
5. The hiftory of lita^g&qMEhtflfcrfcOjg* 

and comprehends Azh^d- 

Phyfxcal or natuxal h^a^^hjcji HnflSjiP" 
that has arnved,,, ; Q/.ra^};.a^.^h^^e^ 
COvorcd,and oJbfcrvcd, . that is,re™rkaJWfo r aw 
the time of the creation ; either in the heavens,.* 

^^feWRSrh °5r^Sr»9i^SrTO^io% ' 

•f)fW gaitafarAuiij. /tn:vn ttdj Ann izdihw 



* tfeenciteUfetioiti "x>f f Che M6ft Ikil&F Wwralifts; 
iFWttbft fccfatte the** than IftidhMkfod ye&ft 
*&>l&ia%fe a fffcft'of that 4iafii WarfSId to ^h># 
round a bar, and if they knew the art* of { $>r|^ 
jng iron more than ten thoufand years fince, the 
world mud be much older than Mofes makes it * 
to be; We know alfo that the world has num- 
♦J^fefc other, natural ^ajtk$ whi<£ feem tomwe 
aii antiquity (till tar greater. We are not ignorant ' 
moreover of all the arguments that may be 
drawn from the chronology of the Chaldeans, - 
Egyptians, and Chinefe, which go vaftly high- 
er than that of Moles : but it feems to us, at 
the fame time, that the world alfo affords num- 
berlefs marks of a recent ftate, which counters 
tel$n# tfjte tforfrijfcrj Tand*at*aft? reduce the fc- 
veral arguments to conjedhires only. All the 
chronologies of the Chaldeans, Egyptians and 
Chinefe, are fouftded moreover entirely on tra- 
,ditiafrs,y.and ^cqwwi vouchers that are eqaaHy 
,*quiw)cal and, fufpicious. Dupng, the fir(¥ ages 
*& *& mtitfts th^fWvof writing was unknown.' 
dhftorfta long: tiaw/bd&^e letters were invented: 
latuimvhat confidence -can -be placed $n a-chro- 

jiokbgyi^fuppohad^twiJy fey-tradkion^ and, what 
0$ immt&, ' ibyr> the traditions • of; . the Orientate, 
eiHvofe hftrfed hnagtrfi&toro^ave#^^ pro- 

jirbdtireci fw^rras <tf .reveries^ fahtes and extra- 

gw^wwies*? ij: !'it i^-.w •<"• .- •' **//• - ■ • -.,■ — 

/bnrioi yb?K: -r^n v.r -. ■■■ • ■•.it:*:-.} V> r-r,-- ?. 
^iILi roButrkt "us: fuppofc foit a AOmtnt'tbat 
iflb^^rei beeto Jread^mhes- t-iTJii« iftight ia- 
SxU jure 



* fec^l^d, k ylitiuli remfe* the? l&bfSltr 




*%rlf tf '•rilA'" L'li ^i^l^ri* >I "^'i vi(ii) -*tl iL : i»- 





tfcy l#?tb ! tfo<*fatt'ttefe ptdWWuw 

C(adkk>& ? Befide, aft the ancient chnirtblo^ 1 ^ 
the Egyptians and Chinefe is the moft wretched 

<Siioilvanti f<> 'i^ftfafed, tfwf -fclls- impoffcbfc- W 
^cba^^actW it ^beariiifteJlciH* 
d^raHe^ of aWbriicicity. ' Rtttfjn M fel%fc* 
tl^rcfom <$fi»f «(£«*! th* Wfe twgmour ^ 
<a«t Jiiftor^r wkh the cr-eadofrtrf the fcbrld*. *fck 
co^img to tlfc ^ccertinc of Mafes, aod c^rife-^ 
<p»nt* th* ?- Wfejjl* Ad** * thte ^ itf 



« , >■ » ■ 



•' III. Tike fecond coftfeqmeaee ^e d^a\r ftear. 
car feft principle is, that the greatefb pat* ja£ 
thofc ^neierH^ people^ who i«h^bk«<J the dUfereriti 
countries- of tbb earth, being ignorant of letters^ 
<»uld notf tranfrait the hiftof^'^f therf ofwniiu&i 
t&Q* evea ta their defcen&ntft, ; *ndMl jftadf 
tefo toodicri There ratty h&Vte betothoofiujdii 
of futions^ wh^feveiy naftie*a*e riOt co*oe dbmq 
ttt-u». Someof 4hrfemm» indeed*we*e jbychanofe 
i«nfmi««d 4l^ ^rd traAiion: m *hofa pcopla 
who firft knew iheiafe of fetter tod £aracu!ht£ 
If to the (Sretks?- b)Jt thefi&Gtttcks were at/tmoe* 
ep^lous *nd ttb£b^ &r& 

^jfui^'i^iv ami 



^ncl traditions which (he Egyptian prjeft h^d told 
him on his travels j and of thefe he compofeci 
'lljne poems in profe, each of which he dedicated 
Hone of the mules, and recited them one afters 
fhe other at the Olympic Games, and which the. 
peppJe greedily received, admh-hjg all his mar- 
villous, ftoriea. - . - - ' :~j 

taittx,-..- ;:...,- j,-ij .fi -'W.Obaiiauir-Sr'iyH 
-Mi ?'k.*#«9#SffifP5M!540r5,§ ! <>!5.aur, 

wmto-jf: rt* iMnnii .wsw: «iJtfeo«5ii> 

tWii P>». °f,i*» "IvicljJsftWW. >Wi.«fs 

«WW AftSWW'F { «% •S&'Mfr WSfWp-, 
Hlf MrgWWS %*, W^fttW *» *»» *. fe "raft, 
a ampliation of fa#s and events, that tha jbngg^t 
^fe, sod moft happy memory, is frarce fumcieat 
«Hctewii.»d «"W (<!«n. Is.oot jhe tunc cf 
WwfiA< critics, jod commeiaattws, fully.enj.- 
plo»e4 »le«ofdn«fe*rchc» '■ JVsd of what ecj*. 
fepnee w iu« up< ,»ftej a", » k»pw the ew<£ 
jnnhnrf.eacliaoia^it&ftwCTWtf: Wauhl.tiifl 

piK&i On «tw^60.tnHh ife-BSBfls !» prerflp 
dntaine;cpnl^«smr«Si9B^<Sfl4t»>et)l^edita> 
=lfoj4ent)hjuittiari:*h*jh»s rtfPouotfcV.fli *ts«s 
fa»K»httf«talowJi-fa<tii>n'» n i aBK i ) j M«% 
Banner. diawisiueaStofS agrecaJliKOeirtt&fuast 
dim «iiooc , »«hB.«slreUw<i-i«ilrj|()ta!t W!ei4&r6» 
<aWf"VrW 1 : 'l>ttrin< ifoBtonrc^iilifrrfand fit" 
bn£ ihtcrefling. 
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irtterefting. A fable ? teeming with ■ ihftripg 
appear* to he, in'thjs caf^ifer-pitfittahfaiioejjtt 

bitfren troth;""*;: - -" v - v:n.*r-: : I;,!.-! ?&)«©? 

ften of fr^nfc^ndcnt ge^us and indefatigdWo 
typBcatidn, who pafs theif whokofcves.fifkffilka 
mgjudkious inferences^ oriftgemous conj*§te*«y 
ih bitier tb Ytcdnclk paflag^s^difa>ver ttdih^ 
oTdiffiMeiights <w* ^hehiflxtfy of thrfirft'age* 
of the world : r but W thiftk; 4t ihe ^e;tifa*4 
that their labdars are not accompanied with T&ff 
ftal certainty, or any direft utility to riUftkiftSte 
While I was iW-itirtg thd above I difeo^redfc 
from the window of my clbfet, ^iarge^wl^itt 
my garden wall ; I enquired am^ng 4 my domdfc 
tics, I confulted even my thfylainf conttistffcg 
the caufe of this hole. Each of them affigns the 
reafon at a venture, and all of theto (xi^port 
their opinions with warmth. Ai* 0rch ;i ftfl#tf 
fteps up and tells us we are all ih-th&brimgi 
cfifcovers the real fafl^ arid leatefr lis attl Tuffi-* 
ciently confounded. I imagine the thqitfrWtf i; itft» 
the fafts of ancient hiftoiy arte fre^uefttlfin <tfii 
fame circuttiftantc with tnh '*n& toy waH.- / 77 H 
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VI. Wheiiwe duly confide* thi matkr, Sw 
find that ancient Wftory may fee divided into two 
$arts. the jirft contains- l the hiftbry bf He 
Jews, brittebri-ws; or "bftfofewho #e" e^eft 
the people of <&& In^endenfbf fnft t&tyWli ■ 
fahh which this hiftory requires of Chriftians, 

feeing 



feeirfg itrfortas the bafis of their Religion, h roc* 
arsbiikfewifo- ai pecdliai* • regard ? by^all - mankind* 
confidering it merely as profane annals* I* -Be* 
caufe it carries with it the marks of veracity, 
iflrhite tbea^i«E*ih^pry l o£ 9^ioflaiH>ns/clpe- 
cWiyj4j*ing th^.firft ag^s, U jJi^ojfeft ly nothing 
Hj&rfhtban a colk&io** of. febk^, ,,2. Becaufc it 
<;^i^m3;^.€)ir0nal^gicaj fijiccHPll^io^^^t^^ 
jadft without interwpckwu which, we .do apt find 
ifi. anyothtr ; ftiftpfy i, as we ihall 4«? further on, 
i^xi jvBecaiile it forms a general ft^le, a com^ 
qaon jfneaftir© ofj ! ^hronok^y for a&jother hifta-* 
ries ; fqr, without this^ we {h^uld not find m 
any of ^tbemsany/'iUfafiire of time, nor any ccw 
taii^'epoch ; ail ancknt biftory would be a mere 
<$fcQ8i: impoflabteto be reduced into any form v. 
a r qg&flh S9ve«ed , with impenetrable darknefs* 






.^J&i Xbis hytory, which, on.more than one 
iKxp^pt* deferves the title of facred, admits of 
iHa^y ^liM)fion$, , ftf wjiicb we ftiall here mention 
tffp pfllyv^jindtb^^^pear ta us natural, and 
fflftiark^le fyy t^e^m.portance of their epochs* 

Jijy^Wi^&ft J>1%*;#? .RW .cpnfider thjf 

Jews unjfeCi&Hf few4^^C^y^f?ffl??ft» .. as »- . ! 
i. The patriarchal, under 22 patriarchs* 




gii/s^l 
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The Jorife biftory di&ns from aH Otto* 
in this partic^tr dwfion, It may, moreover* 
be divided into different ages, whkh map be thu# 

The I. Banning with the creation of 

the wodd, and jading with the uoi~ Y«*», 
vcrfal deluge, tioaapreheada ~ 1657 

s. Beginning Immediately after the de- 
Jtfge, gad ending with Abraham, ia 
the year of the world 90839 xonv- 
prehendi * r - - ^j$ 

j, Beginning with Abraham* confidcred 
as the father of (he Jcwiftt nation, 
and ending with the departure from 
£gypt f which was in the year 351$, 
cpmparehends - • * *"_■ 430 

4. Begins with the going out of Egypt * 
when Mofes, becoming the legiflator 
and judge of the people of Ifrael, 
conduced them through the defart, 

and left to Jofhoa, his iuGeefibr, 

she we of the omejueft of the coun- 
try of Canaan, and the eftablifliment 
of the Jews fai that promifed land* 
This tge begins with the Judaic re- 
• public* and continues to the time of 
the dto WtfbmejK of the royalty : it 
comprehends • - * ■— - * ■ 396 
§. Udgins wkh the reign of Saul, die 
firft ktag of the Jews, who was 
aaotinted by. Samuel, in the year 
ft 999, antt concludes with the end - 



M**>*&fchectyti^ ' 

-il ^ : Ibylonvwhen 1 Cyrils • permitted them * 
*tth vx<{ «tur#» ji iatffcr. year ^thtf wortd ' 
3468. This period includes alfo * 
"fche#*ifion of the Jewrih m&&riiy,^ 
.* ^ ; ^ wttk*be eftabliHimenc of the kinf;- 
^ u! . i «tom of Jbdah sod that pf JfraelVfc Year*. 
jQqp&fts of: ?.•-.. ■-' % -/- ; --- -^ 359 
6. Begins with \fihe libeWjr that'GyfQi 
gmnted to (he: Jews, -and end tf with 
£ t * xhe birth of Jefus .Chrift, Which ffai 

' mdsorrkqvs^tif'c6tn^^thdt^ '* 532 
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■ .;irii-3n alii. * 4000 

*1 'This eptfch includes, among** the reft, the 
wars tthW^^Jetos had to fuftain againft the 
Romaife; 4»a"*^W6h i: ertd(?d' irf Wnilermg them 

tributafy to thatmonflrchy. . ■ 

...*■.*■■-.■« • •< * '■ *■ 

' v ■ . * 

VIIJ;- At . tfie beginrtirig of the fisven th age 1 , 
there appeared, amSng the chofen people, the 
MeJfia&i'?be>Savwur r the Redeemer df mankind. 
Forty ybwsi aft*r the: death df Chrift/~Jei*ifalem 
was deftroye& by**Tkus, th^ fan „&f 'Velpafian* 
and, afer Mmv^Wf)«orr * T4i6 Tcwpkswas pil- 
laged> tthc vfchif bitadte'ipa^ 
dg|rtly carried away captive, and cftfpffriifti over 
the fadfcfcfotofcfcatthcThus fin&hed lhc:MJpu&lic 
of the Jewsv^ho^'fltam^at'^wl^periW^ have 
never bee$ abfe td» aflfemWe as a fiationf. - They 
who fblkwfcftthif Meffifek<*hd embrac^a^s holy 

VoiiilL G dodrine, 
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do&rine, which may be faid to be grafted on that 
of the Hebrews, called tbemielves, after his 
name, Chriftian9 ; and dated the epoch of their 
hiftory from the birth of Chrift. This epoch, 
as we have faid, began about the year of the 
world 4000* and, to the time of writing this 
work, it has continued 1765 years. So that, 
without entering into a minute chronology, the 
world, according to common opinion, has fob* 
Med, from the epoch of the creation to the pre- 
fent timey &J65 folar years of 365 days. 

IX. The hiftory t)f the Jews, as we find it in 
the holy fcriptures, and as it is confirmed by Jo- 
fephus, one of the beft hiftorians the world has 
produced, ferves alfo to diffufe great lights over 
the hiftories of thofe ancient people with which 
this firft nation had wars, alliances, or connec- 
tions : and in thefe hiftories, fable is confe- 
quently left mixed with truth, than in thofe of 
other. ancient nations, which are founded entirely 
upon doubtful traditions and monuments. We 
are, however, to draw, from profane authors alfo, 
all information that can be of . any ufe in el\|fci-» 
dating the hiftories. of thefe jiations, and of j$J 
ducing thgm j&tp the form ot ft fyftem, however 
imperfeft it may be. But, notwithftanding thefe 
aids, and all the pains that hive been taken* there 
are ftill ^tnfcny jdiafin* to be L fuppiied .in thefc 



Tk? 
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u X.Of alkhofetiDcicnt nations, ¥ftofcnanw,^ 
swell a$ their a&ioasy- havcnot becsi ufleftroyed fay 
ths length of time, the diftapse of pUce^ ; «d 
the ignorance erf Imm, there now reosttin 
only, . . s 

in /If. The .hiftory of jfoe Moibiteg, from their 
fotrndisk Mo&h, sift ion of Lot, to the timteof 
Nebuchadnezzar. ,.-.:'■■ 

»< 2. The hiftory of the Ammonites* from Atrw 
mon to the iame Nebuchadnezzar. t 

3. The iwftory of ishc;Midianites, from Mi* 
dian, the fcuitth fon of Abraham, to their two laft 
kings* Zcba and Zalmuna, who wire vuatiflh* 
ed by Gideon. 

, ; 4* The hiftory of the Edomkes, the descend- 
ants of Edom, the fon of Ifaac, to the time of 
Jbrara, die king of the Jews, by whom they 
were xkftroyed. 

5. The hiftory of the Amalckites, whole 
founder was Amalck, the grandfon of Efau, to 
the rtimcjof Saul and David, when they no longer 
fohfifted as a nation. 

<;6. The iriftory of the Canaanices, properly ib 
caiicd, ^om tbeir founder Canaan, the fon of 
Hatfiv to the time of Sobmon^^when they were 
cortfcwided in , the common name of iPhceni* 

r^?The hiftory of the Philiftines, from M«- 
raimj, die fon of Him, their founder, to tbc& 
time they were in part overcome by king Heze~ : 
kith, when their capital, Afdod, was deftroyed 
fcjjpthe* Aflyrians ; and finally, to the tune that 

G 2 the 
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the laft: kings, of Gaza, of that nation, were van- 
quifhed by the Egyptians, and their nation en- 
tirely extirpated. 

' S. The hiftory of the ancient Syrians, as welt 
thofe of Zobach, as thofe^of Damafcus, from 
Rehob, the firft king, who.lived in the time of 
DavicI, to the reign of Jeroboam, who deftroyetl 
Damafcus. 

9. The hiftory of the Phoenicians, from Age- 
nor, the firft king of Sidon, who reigned a (hort 
time before the Trojan war (though, according 
to Jofephus, Sidon, the el deft fon of Canaan, 
gave his. name to that city and the country 
roundabout) to the time that Sidon, as well as 
Tyre, were reduced under the yoke of Alexan- 
der the Great. . . 

io. The hiftory of the Aflyrians, from Pul, 
or Phul, to Sardanapalus. The capital of th» 
empire was Nineve. -r ' 

11. The hiftory of the Babylonians or Chal- 
deans. This nation was more ancient than that 
of the Aflyrians. Their founder was Nimjod, 
and Nebonaflar their firft king, whofe confort 
was the famous Semiramis. Nebuchadnezzar, 
17th king of Babylon, deftroyed the kingdom 
of the Aflyrians ; and that of Babylon fell in its 
turn, in the reign of its twentieth king, Nabo- 
nadus (who was the Afluerus of the icripturei 
into the hands of the Medes and Perfians. 

12. The hiftory of the Medes, whofe empire 
arofe out.of the ruins of that of , Affyria, or ra- 
ther became formidable, when they were Freed 

'" '' " ' 'from 
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from the yoke of the Afiyrians. Their fi^ft king 
was Arbaces. The epoch of their grandeur was 
in the reign of their feventh kirig^ Cyaxares, 
who conquered, in conjunction with v Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the city of Nineve. Aflifted By the Per- 
fians, they aMb took, during the fame king's 
reign, the city of Babylon ; and laftly, Aftyages 
(the Balthazar of the prophet Daniel) became 
pofiefled of the whole empire. v 

XI. 13, The hiftory of the Perfians, or Elanqites; 
who owed their origin t<5 Elam, the fon of Sem. 
The firft king, of whom there is mention made 
in the fcripture, was Kedorlaomer. Cyrus, the 
founder of the new empire of the Perfians, m ade 
himfelf mailer at the fame time of thofe of the 
Medes and Babylonians. Their laft king, Da- 
rius, furnamed Codomanus, was vanquifhed by 
Alexander. 

14. The. hiftory of the Scythians, or Chome- 
reans, who were alfo called Cimbri, 6r Celts, 
and were defcendecf from Gomar, the eldeft fon 
of Japhet. Their firflj king was Scythes, a pre- 
tended , fon of Hercules j and their laft Atheas, 
Vfto was conquered By Philip, king of Ma- 

cedon. . T , r 

15. The hiftory or the Phrygians, who are 
• faidtb be defcended from Thogarme, the fop of 

{Jomar. Mi4 as was.'o^e of their rnoft ancient 
kings ; 'he reigned ^on after the deluge of Deu- 
aMn. r Afaf ife&M of Adraftus, who lived 
in tfie tinie of Croeixis^ the rbjal.hdufe was ex- 
^t ™& Mry^cirne ^tovinc* &f Lydia. 

j.o. x nc 
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i6. The fiiftofy of Fhrygia Minor* or T»y£ 

Dardanus and Teucer were its firft kings, and 

JEneas its laft. , 

\ 17. The hiftory of the My fians. Olympus'^ 

fituate in_ tins country-,, and the firft klng u of 

Myiia was alio called Olympus in hiftory 

Tbe laft was Arius ; though there are mention 

made of king? of Myfia in- the time of the Atta- 

lian kings of Pergamus. , 

18. The hiftory of the Lydians. Their firft 
king was Mones, and their laft Craefus, who way 
yanquifhed by Cyrus. . ; ' 

19. The hiftory of the Lyciags. Their ori r 
gin, and a great part of their hiftory, belongs to 
fabulous times* One 0$ their kings, named Cy- 
bernifcus, commanded in the fleet of Xerxe$ 
againft the Greeks. * :' 

20. The hiftory of the Cilicians. It ispre- 
tended that they drew their origin from Tarfis, 
the fon of Javan, who peopled Cilicia, and gayq 
his name to the city Tarfus. This people had 
kings at Thebes and Lyrnefius, who all bore 
the common name of Syennefis. Gilicia did not 
become a province to Macedonia till after the 
deftrudionof the kingdom of Perfia.— And fucB 
were the principal ancient nations, of whom any 
hiftory, though: imperfeft , enough, has come 
down to us. 

■ • '■ •• 

XII. The fecond part of ancient hiftory cqar 
tains, " The hiftory of the other empires, naor 
narchies, republics and leffer ftates, that have 

anciently 
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anciently fubfifted in the world, and, of whom no 
knowledge i^p be had r btit from prpfane 
writers. 1 * Arid' among whom we ^confeqiientfe 
find more obfcurjty, ; lefs order ? le^cq^be£fib^ 
and* fefg certainty v But, Before we prbceed to 
the'a^yfis of tfcele hiffofies, let, iis here fpik6 
fome general reffe&ioris, that perKaps'Aiiy notfBe 
without their ufe. If we conficfer tlie vaft '«- 
tent of the known j>art of 'the iaVA, and 
remember that it has always Befcn divided into 
great, middling, and fmall dates Y and If were- 
fle£t on the immehfe number of imknkind that 
muft haye there exjfted, and that the human 
race have conft^ntly been divided into nations, 
governments, and colonies, more ot* lefg nume- 
rous, we muft be fuiprized to find, in the general 
fyftem of* ancient hrftory, which comprehends a 
lpace of 4000 ye^rs, fo fmall a nuittber of parti- 

• cular hiftories. It is therefore necefiary to ob- 
ferve, that, in the firft ages of the four quarters 
of the world, Afia alone was civilized 5 and; 
confequeritly, the firft order of men was to be 
found in that country only. Europe and Africa 
were fcarce difcoyered, or at moft their borders, 
and the people who inhabited them, only were 
known. The center of Europe was as unknowft 
as the center of Africa is at this day. That cen- 
ter is about^tfie country which is now called 
Franconia ; for, if we place one point of a com- 
pafs on that part where ftands the city of Nuren- 

• berg, arid deferibe £ circle with : > the otheiy we 
fl^ll comprehend very nearly all Purpart of the 

;-*b; ! .utO .;-^j,;:-- :•;.:*}? :» ., • '^^\\y globe. 



.globe. .TfaJtytenttSmdrz&onswiZte tntifcfy 
unknown, tbwgh they wcr< veryi papulqus*oBrif 
$&. U«fe . into&tant*. pf ; JBaropft. and ;A6rifc4j 

ffpetiaily ttafe who UvedvlQWaifdjlhfi.jtwotp^wi 
Wer^no*bjng±>erter th*p a for;i aaf : jfavagessirwtki 
©us ; m*uitr^,^nd yfthtfut koftwkdge^ %50wi6 
^f the ufc of lathers, and, in a word, %:K las flfcawta 
kind in general . are, without afts and Science 
T^^pman/sdifcovered them by degrees, fub- 
4ped them,,^!^ feat amoog them a fort of po- 
lifhers, to make them more tamp and tradable 
a#d to in%ire, jjaem with notions of humanity, 
aj. jn oar, days we fend miffionarjes into jth§ 
foqthern countries as wc difcovcr them. T!J?P 
Romans beftpwed on all thefe people the* title 
pf barbarians, which they right well deferved f ; 
they alfo fomctimes fait their criminals amongft 
tbem, by way of banifhment. k Now, if we ev^ 
knew the hiftory of thefe , people, it would nptj ' 
cejtainly be worth the while to write it or ftadft 
^f. Fpr a hiftory that affords no mftru&ion bfy 
comes an objedt of mere idle cyriofity, and $ 
pnly an ufelefs burden to the memory j it woui& 
perhaps be altogether as. intejeftjng to know : tjbf' 
hiftory of a colony of baboons, as fuch figures 
of m>en 3s fhefp. Qn the contrary, it is of >qpn- 
ftquence to us to know the hiftory of thofe dq- 
Ijlhed nations! who inhabited ancient Alia arja jt& 
^'eighljolirihg countries, and, in general, ^ of au 
qvil\zed people ; and of theie we have fuffjcjtent. 
acciou^ts in the annals that are come, down . 
to us. ' ' 

tiv , XIH/Ame- 
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XIH. America remaining ufldifcovered t^l 
thtfbeginning of the fifteenth ccncwy, the know* 
fcdg$ of its firfj: inhabitants cannot make any 
p&k of ancient hiftory. For the rtfo we muft 
h&te "obfcrve igain, that as the fecond pan of an; 
&fciit hiftory, which is called profane, includes ftj> 
many obfcurities and fables, which preceded tht 
real fa&s, • Varro has divided tirrie into threo 
parts.- The firft comprehends obfaire and tm* 
certain time, which is, from the origin of the 
fcofcian race to the deluge of Ogyges^ about the 
ycarof the world 2208 ; ryg6 years before the 
common era, and 1020 before thi firft Olyrri* 
piad. The fecond includes the fabulous time* 
attd begins with thedeliige of OgygeS, andcotf* 
tinues to the Olympiads, that is, to the year of 
the-world 3228, and 776 before the common: 
efe x : this continued 1020 years. The third 
^dmprehends the Mftoric time, and begin* 
#itft the Olympiads, that is, in the year of the 
w6rl& 3:22 8,' and 776 before the vulgar era. It 
is called Hiftoric, becaufe, fince the Olympiads, 
the trulh of fads that have pccurrj?d has beea 
confirmed by hiftory. 
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&1V. The poets have alfo divided hiftory 
after their manner, that i§ to lay, by fiftions. 
They ' diftinguifh,' firft,' the golden age, which 
ifhey attribute to Saturn and Rhea-, the fecond 
is th'£ filver age, afcribed to the reign of JupU 
ten * This age 'they" extend to the time that ty- 
rants appeared among the human race ; who, to : 
** render 
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fender theiufcives powerful, oppnefled mankind 
by violence; *nj(i injuftjce. . Thefilvqr age, thenc- 
fote, . mufr terminate wkh the time- that Nimrpd* 
the grandfoaofGham, ren<kred Jiimfclf « t;ci*rit^ 
built Babyion, a»d<laidtbe found^tionof thc^ipH 
ptorof the Chald&ns, about the year of thewo*l<l 
1771* arid ; 1 i*$> yfear* after the deluge. Tbd 
thifcd was the, brazen age, which was, wfcn.ra* 
paciout men, pofieffed with the luft of dpmjU 
nioh, endeavoured to reduce their brethren to a 
ft&te of flavcry; The liege and burning.of Troy 
by the Greeks happened- in this age, with whipb 
Kkewifc the poets finiih the time when thofa 
heroes they called demi-gods appeared upoq^ 
the earths The fourth age is that of iron, 
which began^ with the firft Olympiad, that is, 
in the year of the world 3228. About this time; 
Hefiod complains of living in an iron age; and 
0vid; in the defection he gives of it, fays, 
that all forts of crimes began then to prevai| ? 
They pretend it ftill continues j but, we may iajr 
with the worldling, 

Oi! IcbmttmS) que cejkcle de fer I rt 

'XV. As we comprehend, in the idea of Jjfe 
cient Hiftory, a* continued ferie*. of all fa£ts apfl 
events that have happened among xivilized n«j 
tiotis, from the.;creation of die world to ffc 
terth of Chrift, being a fpace of about £f>cp 
£ea*s-, we arerhece to^onUdqr* under prpfane hif- 
tory, 

h. The 
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r Xi-)i Th*r o£ thsx emptor at €bim Thep 
cflk muck of tfc* chronology df this pepptaj 
wftifcfc ata^iny^ Father leCompte%mcludci 
Hitfre than 40,000 j*aw from the foundation xtf 
their empire -, but ttnlefrft can be clearly proved* 
Ad t che 'Chine fc Hltfe 4wwtti*te- ufo of leocnj 
&t! ^OQfiy years* paft; Mtfe mu^rqgaid their -chv» 
nology as fMtofotis/ chimerjcaV and. altogether 
ridiculous: for theft' is no. tradituw5 t no othef 
monumenFor voucher thatcan laft fo long. Ami 
*id;ibppafi% the Chinefe to* ha ve exifted for lb 
Jf^capenod r muftthemn^havebBencdierpeo^ 
file Upon the earth? Were not India* and all 
jWftfcr countries adjacent to-China inhabited? And 
muff net thefe people have learnt from the Chi* 
nefe, in 40,000 years** the ufe of letters ? la 
it pofiible, that the communication between 
Neighbouring nations could be fo far interrupt- 
ed? The ridiculous fables likewife, with which 
the antient Chinefe hiftory isr crowded^ from be* 
ginning to end, confirm, in every rational- mind, 
a contempt for their boafted chronology. Their 
moft fagacious hiftorians, moreover* commonly 
foppofe that Fohi, their firft king, mounted the 
tJironc 2252 years before the birth of Chrift. 
Tlife chara&er they draw of this Eohi, is not un- 
like that of Noah, who may alfo very well be thai 
Saturn of whom the poets talk, mi who lived- 
about the fame time. Confucius the philofopher* 
, i prieft and legiflator of the Chinefe, flourifhed 

« 

Vol. L p. 205. 

. about 
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about 550 yeafs before the common era. ih 
fhfe year of Chrift 1279, the Tartars : m&tor 
themfelves matters of this empire* and iheir fit-' 

iriily bore the name of Iven. 

-,. ■ . . - ■ . .• ( 

< XVI. (2.) Theiiiftory of Egypt. The chronoM-' 
gy of the Egyptians is altogether as extravagant 
aiihat of the Chinefe, and has no better founr 
dation. ' The Chaldeans or Babylonians afligned 
irtyriads of years to their monarchy. The Egyp- 
tians, piqued at their prerenfions, would not yield 
them the preference in point of antiquity. Their 
priefts, and thofe they called fages, afierted that 
gods and demi-gods reigned in Egypt 42,984 
years before their kings. It would be fome fatif- 
fa&ion to know by what channel, or rather by 
what miracle, the knowledge of this has come 
d(Jwn to our days, fuppofing it to be true. They 
have ' found means however to gain credit foi; 
thefe reveries with Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus; 
Manethon, and many others equally weak, credu 
lous, and fond of marvellous relations. The indefa^ 
tigable labours of that learned writer John Mar- 
fham, united with thofe of Uftier, and Tome other 
able chronologers, have helped to diffipate, in 
fbme degree, this real Egyptian darknefs, and to 
rfeduce the hiftory of this country, quite fabu- 
lous as it is in its origin, to a fyftem tolerably 
rational. This hiftory then is divided into dy* 
nafties, or races of fovereigns that have reignea 
in Egypt. Seven of thefe dynafties comprehend 
the rejgn of gods, ftdm Vulcan to Typhon Tnirie, 

the 
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the reigns of the demi-gods frojqa prus to th$ 
demj-god Jupiter* It is eafy to conceive what 
credit is to be gjyen to fuch hiftQry v Tfy?n cqmc 
die obfcure dynafties of the. Kings, of Thebe^ 
Thin, Memphis, and Heliopolis; and all this 
brings their hiftory d°wn to the tin&e of Sefoftris, 
orSethofis, or Sefac, who reigned in the year 
of jthe world 3033. He made ; many conqueft$ 
in Afia» and took Jerufalem in the, fifth ygpjr p£ 
Rehoboam king of Juda, It is. here that ma* 
By hiftorians quit Marfhatm, and fpllQw the fyi- 
tem of Ulher. They begin the hiftory of fegypt 
VfitU the year pf the world 1760 * and confider 
this kingdom, .1 ft, as under unknown kings dur^ 
ing 1 60 years ; 2d. under fix paftoral kings dur- 
ing 260 years, that is to the year 2180, when 
Amafis drove out thefe royal Ihepherds j 3. un- 
der 48 kings that are named Pharohs, during 
1299 years, that is to the year 3479, when 
Cambyfes king of Perfia conquered Egypt j 4. 
under two Perfian kings during 1 64 years to the 
year 3673, when Alexander joined Egypt to his 
other conquefts j 5. under the Greeks, that is, 
uncjer Alexander fix years ; 6. under 1 3 Ptole r 
mies and Cleopotra the laft queen of Egypt, dur- 
ing: 294 years, .which comes to the year 3974, 
when Auguftus, after the death of Cleopatra, 
reduced Egypt to a province of the Roman em* 
pire, and laftly* 7. under the dominion of the 
Caliphs and Ottomans, from the time that Omar 
the fecond cahph, or heir of Mahomet, con- 
queredtegypUn'the year 637. V: " ,'. 

•>■■*. 
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XVII. {# TAetoiftoi^^^ 
Wc haw abeady mentioned this diiftoiy ih tfito 
tetufc fedioa, but «« cannot awdid, {peaking db6<kr 
here, as one c* tfee jfe*r graixl vmartbmr* jSbl 
called by way of exoelfcncti, and *o <mbich it: m 
gpraquendy the cuftoei to feducc almoft all-apckai 
iwftory. prom .this point of view, therefcae^wD 
regard the Aflyrians, not as a particular ration*; 
but as the fayereigns of Syria, Me&potjamuv 
Babylon, Perfia, and, in a word, of all Alia ex* 
ctpt India. It is all thefe countries united that 
are comprehended under the name of Aifyrf* 
the Great, which formed the empire of Nina* 
and Semiraatis, and which is called for that ttaftft" 
tbefirft monarchy i and fometimes it is alio called 
the monarchy of the Babylonians, Chakte£tM|< 
Aflyrians, &c. by which is always meant the 
fame empire ; and which they make to <xm*^ 
mence, for that reafon, not before the year- isi 
the world 2737, wkhNinus the fan of Bel; $0$ 
with Semiramis his confort? and to finite wkh 
Bsdthazer, who was (lain by the (bldiers at tkc^ 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus : and thus the* 
AiTyrian monarchy was overthrown, attd pafled; 
to the Medes and Perfians. J 

; XVIII (4) The hiftory of the Perjim Afc 
narclg^ which is the fecood of thole that mui 
called Grand. This vafl: empire oompfehea&* 
ednot onty P^rfiai property fo called* ^ndtrf 
whicfr we have made mention rathe, fccand fco*J 

tionp but plmoft a& Afifc . and foitiitima alfa ail 

the 
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ih& t»^ngao^,coufttty i feeing that 3ftfcMe$, 
after fubduing ^iBgypt, cair»e;ifitOiGrTOce arid 
tbdh Athens; ,bThc hiftoriana maker tbiMgfcnd 
Miopactihy .to bogmt^ith Cyrttt in thir^iesr o£ tbi 
world 5546$, jmdito,laftiiQ6yyet»s uadeftwrflvo 
kings, o£ whom Darius <wa& the laft, who being 
conqueitd by Alexander near AirbeMai hiscftatck 
and provinces paffcd^to the dotrunjda of the con* 
queror, cand contributed to &rm tbfc third grand 
monarchy. . .■> ■''•<•' 

XIX (5) The hiftoyy qf the <?r*w* Mtnarcky* 
wiucfr was the third grand monarchy. The hif- 
taryof this ep>p«e %wiU be very difficult to ex- 
plain, and ftill more to comprehend without 
making th$ following reflexions. The Grecian 
monarchy did not properly fubfift more than 
fix years and (en months under the reign of Alex- 
ander iurnamed j:he Great, who had alrea4y 
signed fix years over Macedonia, when he began 
t&make himfelf mafter of the eaft * but, to con- 
ceive a clear idea of the manner in which fo vaft 
a monarchy was formed, it is nec^ffary to be- 
gin by fully underftandifig the general hiftory of 
Greece ; then to ftudy, that of the kingdom q£ 
Macedonia, and after that to confider the life 
and cemquefts of Alexander in : particular y to 
know the people, kingdoms, empires, and other, 
ftates that he fubdued, in order to form a mo- 
rtta-chy almoft timtetfel ^ and laflrly to jknowjliofi* 
this immcitfe.mcmai^ by 

JUMfer* The^fiiftobjeAdfinquiiy 

id? i$ 
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is the hiftory of the Greeks, the moft ctitirij* frit 
moft important of all antiquity. * 



« * • . ♦ 



XX. Greece was fo named from an cfet 
fcure king called Grsecus. Another king, whb ^ 
was named Hellen, gave to the Greeks thfe= 
name of Hellenifts. The different augmenttfttotifes 
of this people have occasioned the learned ta difr- 
tinguifh their hiftory into four different ages, 
marked by the like number of important epochs 
The firft age comprehends almoft 700 yean, 
from the foundation of thefmall kingdoms -of 
Greece to the fiege of Troy. To this period be- 
longs the foundation of Athens, LacedemoA, 
Thebes, Argos, Corinth and Sicyon ; the atro- 
cious aft of the Dan aides, the labours of Her- 
cules, and, in general, all the exploits of the firft 
heroes of Greece. The fecond age includes 800 
years, from the Trojan war to the battle of Ma- 
rathon. The third age continued only 15I 
years : it begins with the battle of Marathon, 
and ends with the death of Alexander. So many 
accomplifhed philofophers, orators and general*, 
never cxifted upon the earth at the fame time, as 
during this period. The fourth age was riO* 
longer than the third •, for, after the death of Altil- 
ander, the Greeks began to decline, and at laft 
became fubjeft to the dominion of the Roman*',' 

XXI. Here we are to diftinguifh that which il 
called Great Greece, which comprehends ftftfc- 

adjacent countries alfo with Greece property ft" 1 

called. 
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Sailed. It is very: certain that never any country 
To fmall contained fo many kingdoms and re- 
publics. They make the number amount to 49, 
among which are Come whofe names are fcfcrce 
klK>wn. They are as follow : 1. Sicionia or^lgi- 
d)ja, 2. Leleg, 3. Medina, 4. Athens, 5. Crete, 
fcrtArgos, 7. Lacedsemon or Sparta, 8. Pelafgia, 
fc Thcffalia, 10. Attica, 11. Phocis, 12. Lo- 
aris, 13. Ozela, 14. Corinth, 15. Eleufina, 16 
EJis, 17. Pilus, 18. Arcadia, 19. Egina, 20. 
ttJbaca, 2 1. Cephalone, 22. Phthia, 23, Phccidia, 
14.. .Ephyra, 25. iEolia, 26. Thebes, 27. Ca- 
ifta, 28 iEtolia, 29. Dolopa, 30. Oechalia, 31. 
N4ycenre, 32. Eubcea, 33. Mynia, 34, Do- 
ris, 35. Phera, 36. lola, 37. Trachina, 38. 
Fhrefprocia, 39. Myrmidonia, 40. Salamine, 41. 
Scyros, 42. Hypcria orMelite, 43. The Vulca- 
jian Ifles, 44. Megara, 45. Epirus, 46. Achaia, 
t#.Tonia, 48. 1 he Ifles of the JEgean Sea, and 
19. Macedonia. 

T .J£-XII. All the fe ftates in fact flourifhed in 
Jjeece, and their united force redded for a long 
yypie the attacks of their common enemies, et 
pgtially thole of the Perfians, who were 
aften roughly treated by the Greeks. We 
im^l. not however form too grand an idea of all 
tljgfe.kingdoms and republics. They were for the 
moft part tov/ns only furrounded by a fmall 
igrpftcyy. . The ftrength of the Greeks confiftcd 
($$!& in their courage and conduct, than in the 
(gtqit.of .their country, which however was ex- 
; Vol. III. H tremely 
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tremely populous. They who would appty^ttt 
the ftudy of the Grecian hiftory, fhould makefo 
their principal endeavour to learn the difFerefit , 
deftinies of Scionia, Argos, Arcadia, Sparta, A— 
thens, Corinth, Thebes, Mycenae and MefltfriiL. 
For it is there that they will find great models i tit 7 
every kind, and they will there fee that the' po^ 
liteft genius, and the profoundeft fcience may 'to 
united in one people, with the moft noble and 
amiable valour. y 

XXIII. The kingdom of Macedonia made, 
as we have feen, part of Greece ; its firft king 
was Caranus, a native of Argina, and grandfoh 
of Hercules. This family reigned, in feventecn 
generations, till the time of Alexander. Philip, 
father of that celebrated hero, was an ambitratrt, 
able, warlike prince, and a great politician. Hi 
laid the foundation of that immenie power whfeh 
his fon obtained by his numerous vidtories, and 
which will render him renowned to the end tif 
time. The prophet Daniel compares him to;* 
winged leopard, and in faft he flew from tfttti- 
queft to conqueft-, for in fix years and ftfh 
months, he lubdued Thrace, Greece, Egypt; i 
part of Arabia and Africa, Syria, Parhpih^lfe, 
the two Phrygias, Caria, ' Lydia, Paphtegoflft, ; 
Afiyria, Sufiana, Drangiane, Arachbfia, Ge&fl- j 
nia, Aria, Bactriana, Sogdiana,Parthia, Hyrcania, j 
Armenia, Perfia, Babyioiv Mdbpotarnfa£ Tuid ■ 
India. All thefe extenfive ' countries were Id- 
ded to Macedonia, aril -th 'the 1 year": of ; ifie 

; ; world 

i 
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world 3674^ Alexander was declared king of 
Afia ; when he made magnificent facrifices tQ his 
gpds, and diftributed to his friends, his riches, 
cjties and provinces, ftill however referving to 
tiunielf the right of fovereignty. But he did 
not enjoy thefe great profperities long, for on 
May 22, 3681, he was taken off by a violent 
fpver, in the thirty third year of his age. 

XXIV. After the death of Alexander, thofe 
great men who had aflifted in founding the Gre- 
cian or Macedonian monarchy, were the firft to 
overthrow and demolifh that coloflus. They 
divided the whole monarchy into ten provinces, 
whofe governors feemed to depend on four 1 that 
Were principal •, thefe were Ptolemy who had 
Egypt i Seleucus, who reigned in Babylon and 
Syria ; Caffander, to whom fell Macedonia and 
Greece ; and Antigonus, whofe portion was Afia 
Minor. But this arrangement did not laft long, 
for each of them aimed at independence •, and at 
length all the ftates, kingdoms and provinces, 
tljat compofed the fucceffion of Alexander, and 
were governed by his fucceflbrs, pafied, one after 
the other, under the dominion of the Romans. 
All thefe ftreams, great and fmall, at laft fell 
«ito the ocean of the Roman monarchy, and 
were there loft. 

XXV. (6.) The hiftory of the Roman Monar- 
ilp. The annals of mankind prefent nothing 
i^ore grand than the Roman empire, as well 

H 2 with 
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with regard to its power and extent, being in* 
comparably more powerful and more extenfive 
than any of the three former monarchies, as to 
the great men of every kind which it produced. 
To form a juft and clear plan of this hiftory, we 
muft take matters from their origin, and trans- 
port ourfelves to the country of the Latins. This 
country, the moft celebrated of Italy, took its 
name from lattndo, becaufe Saturn, chafed 
from his kingdom by his fon Jupiter, came here 
to hide himfelf. The firft inhabitants of this 
country were thofe called Aborigenes, the next 
were the Egueans, then the Aufonians, the Her- 
nici, the Latins, the Rutuleans, and the Volqi- 
ans. Latium is that country which is now called 
Campagna di Roma. Before the foundation of 
Rome, which became its capital, it was govern* 
ed by kings, of whom are recorded, 

i. Picus the fon of Saturn, the firft king of 
thofe Latins called Aborigines, becaufe they 
were the original people of the country. He 
began his reign in the year of the world 2708, 
and reigned 3 7 years. 

2. Faunus his fon reigned 44 years. 

3. Latinus his Ion reigned 34 years. 

4. tineas, the ion of Venus, landed in Italy 
after the taking of Troy, and married Lavinia the 
daughter of king Latinus. He. reigned after his 
wife's father only three years. 

£. Afcanius, and fourteen other kings his foc- 
oeffors, reigned in Latium till the time of Nu- 
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tttrtor and his brother Amulius, which was in 
t!he year of the world 3249. 

6. Romulus and Remus, who laid the foun- 
dation of the city of Rome, and of a new em 

pire. 

XXVI. We may confider the Roman empire 
as under feveral different ftates. 

1 . Under feven kings from Romulus to Tar- 
quin the Proud, during 245 years. 

2. As a republic under the confuls during 465 
years, that is to the year of the world 3960, when 
Oefar began to make himfelf fovereign lord by 

, the deftrudtion of liberty. Numberlefs aftions 
of war and policy fignalized this period, and e- 
fpecially the three Puhic wars, that is, thofe 
againft Carthage. 

3. Under Julius Caefar, who reigned with the 
title of perpetual dictator and jmperator, or ge- 
neral of the army, He was affaflinated in the 
midft of the fenate. Auguftus and Pompey 
dilputed the empire. Pompey fell. Auguftus 
reigned, and took the title of emperor. Jefus 
Chrift, the Saviour of the world, was born in Ju- 
daea v with this ever memorable period ancient 
hiftory eijds. The hiftory of the middle age here 

' begins, and comprehends the remaining part of 
the Roman monarchy, as we (hall fee in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

XXVII. This is what we may, and ought na- 
turally to comprehend under the idea of ancient 
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hiftory. To render this fyftem however quite 
complete, it is proper to obferve here, that, inde- 
pendent vf the monarchies and empires which we 
have here e n r.merated, there have been in the world, 
during the firft forty centuries, fome ether peo- 
ple and dates, who though they have not ar- 
rived at that extreme power which conftitutes 
empires of the firft magnitude, and though they 
may not have produced events important enough 
to attraftthe attention of all future ages, yet are 
they notwithftanding worthy to be remembered, 
"though it were only on account of the intimate 
connexion they have had with the four great 
monarchies •, and confequentiy the ftudy of their 
hiftory becomes necefiary. Thefe people were, 

In ASIA, 

1. The Idumeans or Edomites, who inhabited 
the country of Seir, between Arabia, the gulph 
of Perfia, and Judsea. The principal cities 
were Bozra and Petra. They united with the 
Jews in the time of Hircan, and had the lame 
fate with them. 

2. The Jrabians 9 defceuded from Ifmael. 
There is mention made of the kings of Arabia 
in the latter hiftory of the Jews. In the reign of 
Trajan they became tributary to the Romans, 
but they regained their liberty, and at laft fob- 
mitted to Mahomet in the year 625 ; from which 
time their princes have been called caliphs. About 
rhe fame tirpe a party of thefe Arabs pafied into 

Africa, 
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Africa, drove the Vandals from thence, and ef- 
tablifhed themfelves on the borders of Tunis. 

3. The Armenians, whofe country was ancient- 
\t a province of Perfia, and in that ftate fell 
under the government of the Macedonians. 
During the reign of Tigranes, the Armenians 
were conquered by the Romans, from which time 
they were governed by petty princes, and at laft 
fell under the dominion of the Parthians. 

4. The Amazons, who dwelt, as is fuppofcd, 
in Cappadocia, and were originally Scythians. 
The firft queens, of whom they talk, lived in 
the time of Adyftus of Argos. The latter of 
them were conquered by Tbefeus, and the re- 
mains of this nation eftablifhed themfelves after 
that time beyond the river Tanais. 

5. The Carians* who inhabited Afia Minor, 
and were anciently called Leleges. They were 
for fome time fubjeft to Minos, king of Crete ; 
were afterward conquered by Cyrus, and at laft 
fubmitted by degrees to the Ionians. 

6. The Odrifes, a people of Thrace. 

7. The PapblagonianS) who dwelt between the 
Euxine fea and Galatia, and took their name 
from Paphlagon fon of Phineas. They were 
conquered fucceffively by Crcefus, Cyrus, and 
by the Romans, who, during the time of the em- 
peror Dioclefian, incorporated that ftate with 
the province of £ontus. 

8. The kingdom of Pergamus, whofe laft king, 
. Attalus, left by his will his kingdom to the Ro- 
mans* 

o. The 
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9. The kingdom of Bittynia. - ■ ■ ; . * 

10. The kingdom of Cappadma. > ' .?vn 
■ 11. The kingdom of Pentus, •w&krfe epdocto 

with Mithridates. - : -«.»;-r::>?" 

12. The kingdom of Armenia. Thefe fivp 
fmall kingdoms wcrc fituatf in Afia Minor. 

13. The kingdom of the Partbtans* whofe 
kings were named Arfacidse.> It fini&dcK Aid 
years before it he vulgar, era* after ArtabaaiVl 
was* killed by* the Perfians. ; ■ ■■ ■ * ! , ;,w 

14. The kingdom of India, which took h$ 
name from the river Indus- « Bacchusv they fay? 
was the firft who conquered it; the kings 5^ 
Pcrfia poffefled a. portion of it ull the time .of 
Alexander. Since his death the Indians have 
always had kings of tKeir own., .. -^ 

* ■ N 

■ -/ .' ' ' -.'.■• .*■ / 

In AFRICA. ' 

XXVIII. (1) The Carthaginians were,, a CQ^Of 
ny of Phoenicians, who - cftabliihed thepileJtvps 
in the year of the world 3147, acquired a for- 
midable power hy their commerce, andpoffejTed 
all the weftern coaft of Africa. . ,7 hey were f$$ 
duced by the three Punic wars to. a Roman prc^ 
vince. . .. „ ,,..- -.- .,, .. , , ,u 

2. The Cyr means were a Grecian colony e.fak 

■.,$.. The. EfMopiaiu; \v.\tyt\ioQ&h they., ha4,aJU 
ways their own kings, ..jjef. thej£ r h$pry, is fr $pf^ 
neft^,wijth < |h i at ,^f .tfee^gy^ti^s,. <*s to- make 

tym-ty %W%j;;: .; ■ to^pvjd pi:;. <:au;wQ 
Uiimt.v\n 4 * TilC 
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4. The Numidians^ who had always powerful 
lungs. Mafmiffa afid Jugurtha were formidable 
to the Romans, who neverthejefs reduced this 
kingdom at laft to a Roman province. 

» 

In EUROPE. 

XXIX. ( 1 ) The Etrufcans in Italy, between th» 
Tiber and Appenine mountains. This country 
was called Tufcia. They are faid to have been 
originally Lydians. The Gauls, by their invafi- 
one* obliged them to change their ftation, and by 
degrees they became fubjedt to the Romans. 

.2.- The Iberians dwelt originally in Afia. One 
of , their colonies was eftabliflied on the coaft of 
Spain, where they were "oppofed, firft by the 
Carthaginians, and aftertoards by the Romans. 

3. The Illyrians, who inhabited the country that 
is now called Dalmatia, and fome pther parts. 
They had originally their own kings, but at 
length fubmitted to the Roman yoke. 

4. The Britannic ifles, or the kingdom of 
Albion. The firft kings of thefe ifles were Bri- 
tons. Julius Casfar difcovered, as we may fay, 
thefe iflands, and it was with much difficulty 
that the Romans maintained their dominion 
there. 

5. The Gauls. Their country was divided 
into Cifalpine and Tranfalpine. Caefar reduced 
them to the Roman authority. 

6. The Pannoriians : who inhabited Hungary, 
Dalmatia, and European Turkey. They formed 

# a powerful 
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a powerful nation, and were not reduced by 
Roman emperors till very late, and did not 
main any long time under their dominion. 

7. The Tbracians. A rough and warlike peo- 
ple, who inhabited the modern Romania ; their 
funking Mr*s called; Teres^ This pcfunti^j^s 
fubdued by the fucceflbrs of Alexander. The 
Gauls overrun it foon after r but-tkty were drove 
out by one Deuthes, whofe fucceflbrs reigned 
tranquilly over this nation to the time of the em- 
peror Vefpafian. 

,. XXX. Whoever fhall apply to the ftudy oflfifc- 
ocnt hiftory according to the plan here laid down, 
we well hope, will be able to acquire a complete 
knowledge of it, efpecially if they (hall mdcea 
judicious choice of the beft hiftorians and moft 
faithful annals that are (till remaining, of'tl^eft 
remote, and very frequently obfeure ages. 
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History. 



CHAP. VI. 

The HISTORY of the 
Middle Age. 



AS wc do not find, in the writers of univer- 
fal hiftory, the limits of that period, which 
is comprehended under the term of Middle 
Age, either diftinftly or uniformly marked, we 
may be allowed to fix its bounds here, by two 
of the grandeft epochs in all hiftory, fuch as 
ftrike the mind and make the ftrongeft impreffion 
on the memory, and form at the fame time fb na- 
tural a divifion in hiftory, that the chronological 
order of fafts becomes thereby more clearly and 
eafily conceived. We include therefore, in the 
middle age, thofe eight centuries which pafled 
between the birth of Chrift, and the re-eftablifh- 
ment of the Weftern empire by Charlemagne $ 
who was crowned emperor at Rome on Chrift* 
mas day in the year goo, by pope Leo III. 

II. At the birth of our Saviour, Auguftus, the 
firft emperor that was acknowledged in that qua- 
lity, and as fovereign, reigned over the Roman 
monarchy, the whole earth being under his do- 
minion, except China and thofe countries that 
were either unknown, or too diftant to be included, 
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of inhabited by favage nation^ or top tflcbmine^ 
fable to attract regard. All thit Wats wbrtft tHfe 
trouble of 'conquering, and all WHofe hiftpi^;fi 
worth the ,tropble of .fliudyiftg, was conqu^&fj 
and in fubje&ion to the Roman "empire. Tnne \ 




of the Roman Monarchy: and whfcri a people diiai 
was unknown, as for example, the VahdalsJ 
ths Herulians, the Saracens, and others, ap- 
peared upon the theatre of the world, and made 
iiivafions or conquefts in the. dominions of the 
empire-, it is the bufinefs pf general hiftofy to 
explain the. particular hiftory of fuch people, as 
far as it is capable of explanation. For we fcannot 
avoid confelfing, that there reigns great obFcurity 
in the middle age, and that there are many 
chafms in the hiftories of particular nations, who 
were either in fubjedtion to the Roman empire, 
or at war with it. 

III. The firft objefts, that offer themfelves in 

the hiftory of the middle age, are the Roman 

monarchy under forty-feveh emperors, from Au- 

guftus to Theodofius the Great, who reigned 

over the known world for 395 years; and rife 

tranflation of the feat of that immenfe ernpice 

■• from Rome to Conftanrinople. * We then fee the 

' partition of that empire betWWri the tWp fate -of 

.. Theqdofius, Arcadius 'and Honorius, arid' tfie 

. ^ftablifhment of the two erppires, the Kartefh 

,afed the Weftern, which arpfe from tEat divifion! 

We 
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We learn, in the third place, the revolutions and 
the events that occurred in that part of the world 
which belonged to the empire of the Eaft, of 
which Conftantinople was the feat, and Arcadius 
the firft emperor : * and in the fourth place, we fee 
all the revolutions and events that occurred in the 
dominions that made part of the Weftern em- 
pire, of which Rome was the capital, and Hono- 
rius the firft emperor. This feries of events con- 
tinues, as we have faid, till the time that Charle- 
magne re-eftabli(hed that empire, or rather 
when he formed a new one out of the ruins of 
the old. It will be necefiary to give our readers 
a more circumftantial account of thefe matters, 
in order to enable them to form a clear idea of 
the knowledge they fhould endeavour to acquire 
of the hiftory of the middle age. 

IV. We have therefore to confider, in this 
ao-e of 800 years, firft, the Roman empire, un- 
der the following fortyfeven emperors : 



1 . Auguftus, who reigned after the birth of Chrift 

2. Tiberius, his adopted fon, who reigned 

3. Caligula, Ton of Germanicus, reigned 
a. Claudius, the fon of Drufus, * - 
c. Nero, his 'adopted fon - 

6. Galba, the fon of Seryhn Galba 

7. Otho, the fon of Salvius Otho 
g. Vitellius, of an obfcure family 

9. Vefpafian", the fon of Titus Flavius Sabinus 

10. Titus, the fon of Vefpafian 
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ii. Domitian reigned • 

12. Nerva, an old man, reigned only 

13. Trajan, a Spaniard - - - - 

1 4. Adrian reigned - - «■ 

15. AntoninUs : • - -; 

16. Marcus Aurelius - - ■* - 

1 7. Commodus, the -fon 0/ Marcus Aurelius - 

1 8. Pertinax, the ion of abrickmaker . 

19. Didius Julianus purchafed the empire* and 
reigned but - - . . - 

20. Severus, who died at York, after reigning 

2 1 . CaracaUa and Geta fucceeded their father Se- 
vern. CaracaUa. murdered his brother Geta 
at the end of one year and 22 dags, and 
reigned, in all - 

22* Macrinus reigned - - 

23. Heliogabahis - - 

24. Alexander Severus 

25. Maximums, of Thrace 

26. Pupienus and Balbinus reigned fcarcc 

27. Gordianus - « 

28. Philip, with his fon Philip II. 
29* Decius, furnamed Trajanus 

30. Gallus, with his fon Volufianus 

31. iEmilianus - - 

32. Vallerianus and Gallienus 

33. Gallienus reigned alone, after his father, - 

It was during this reign that the thirty 
tyrants arofe. 

34. Claudius II, called the Goth, reigned 

35. Aurelian reigned 

36. Tacitus - - - 

37. Probus* the fon of a gardener 

38. Caxus, with bis. two ions, Numerianus and 
Carinus, reigned altogether - r 

39. Diocletian - 

40. Conft&ntius Chlorus, - - - 
4#; Conilantine- fiiriiamcd the Great, reigned 
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He transferred the feat of the empire to 
Bizantium, and called it, after his own name, 
Conftantinople. He alfo divided his empire 
into two parts, the Eaft and the Weft. The 
Eaft comprehended Hunga.ia, Tranfilvania, 
Valachia, Moldavia, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Pontus, Afia, and Egypt. The Weft con* 
tained Gewnany, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Italy, 
Gaul, England, Spain, and Africa. 

42. Conftans, Conftantius, and Conftantinus, di- 
vided among them the empire of Conftantine 
their father. This was a time of perpetual 
troubles and commotions, which lafted about 24 o o 

43. Julian, (urnamed the Apoftate, reigned but 180 
44* J ov ian, of Pannonia, reigned only - 0722 
45. Valentianus reigned - * 1 1 8 22 
46* Gratian, hisfon, divided the empire with Va- 
lentianus II. Gratian reigned - -1606 
And Valentianus reigned 16 y. 5 m. 24 d. 

47. Theodofius the Great reigned - - 16 © 20 

V. This firft period of the hiftory of the 
middle age, under forty-feven Roman emperors, 
includes therefore 395 years, and comprehends, 
as we have faid, the hiftory of all nations, as all 
known parts of the earth formed Roman pro- 
vinces, or were at war with that people ; for their 
luft of dominion led them to attempt the con- 
queft of every country they knew. Theodofius 
divided the empire between his two fons. Ar- 
cadius had that of the Eaft, and continued his 
refidence at Conftantinople, as did his fucceffbrs. 
This empire of the Eaft lafted 1058 years, under 
feventyfix emperors, to the time *)f Conftantine 
Palseologus, Tyho periflied at the taking of Con- 
ftantinople 



♦Itatftinople by Mahomet II. in the year IAB& 
after the deafR of whom, 1 tHis forrpidafcle empire 
palTed under the dominion of tfc ..QttonKuis. 
r Jhis firft period of the hiftory of the Eaftor* 4p»« 
^pirc defcends therefore from AWadiw tcf Wice- 
^horus Logothata, the 2^^ttpe*or/ , wh^wfs 
tlefted by the army after the death of Irene* iij 
^hc^year 802 o£ the Chriftian era, and to thju 
f)eriod t thi^iuftory belongs to f the rhiddteagt* 
4The fccond period btgfak with' that eihjkyorf 
and ends wftS tfife taking of Conftahtihoglc. ' It 
comprehends the fucceffive reigns of fonyetght 
jjmperprs, to Conftantine Pal&ologus, daring 
641 yearsi This laft period makes, properly 
part of modern hiftory, and may be very well 
kanjged under that divifion. But that we may] 
hot interrupt the regular feries, by being obliged 
to recur to it in the fucceeding chapter, whicte 
will be otherwife Efficiently long, : we lhall'hertr 
bring it to a conclufion. 

VI. The firft period of the hiftory of the 
Eaftcrn empire, which belongs to the middle 
age, comprehends therefore the following reigns*: 

. ■ -'- ■ Y. M.» 

1. Arcadius, who reigned - - 13 3 ij 

2. Theodofius It,, . ♦ ■-» :- . - • ■ 4a * S/28 
j'. Marcian" - . - £ ..& t .A 
A fLeo " *-■'•• » - - i> o P, 

4» \ ""til 

I Leo II. called the younger, reigned only i . **o " $ 
5^Zttio,jof Ifauria, - - - 17 o o 

6i. Aoafafius, of Dyvn^aam ttDkorm : * -* 27 1 l JT $* 
7*Juftin-i - - *«:••-•*■■■••■ jr * # 2$£ 
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%\ Joftinian, by whofc order was made the Ro- 
man code, and to whom the famous Bclifk- 
rfus was general reigned - - 38 7 IJ 

9. Juftin II. eatled Curopalatis " - • 10 to 20 

to. ^beriusConftaotine - » 6 10 9 

1 1 . Maurice of Cappadocia * • 19 3 II 

12. Pnocas - - -849 

13. Heraclius - - * 30 10 o> 

14. Conftantine, his (on - - -040 
1$. Heracleoaas, the ftcond fon of Heraclros 050 
16. Conftans II. the fon ofConftantiae - 17 o O 
Ij. Conitantiae, called Pagonatus, or Long- 
beard - t -. - 17 o o 

i£« Jufthuan II. his ion - - 10 o o 

19. Leona, emprefs, rdgncd - -300 

ro. Ab&narus Tiberius, whofe feign was one 

(bene of troubles * - -1300 

21. Philippicus Bardanes - - 2 9 7 

22. Anaftaflus - •■ - - I 3 o 
2*3. Theodofius III. Scarce - -100 
24* Leo of Ifciuria, called Ichonomachus - 24 2 25 

25. Conftantine V* furaamtd Copronymus - 34 2 26 

26. Leo IV. bis fon - - -500 

27. Conftantine VI. called Porphyrogtnitus, and 7 
26. Irena, bis mother, reigned - $ 



18 o O 



- And here finifhes the firft period of the hiftory 
of the Eaftern empire, and the middle age, with 
the year of our era 801. 

VII. The fecond period of this empire (which 
makes part of modern hiftory) contains the fol- 
lowing reigns : 

Y. M. IX 

29. (ifcephorus Logothatt, who reignej - 800 

30. Michel Curopalatis - .200 
Vox.. III. I 31. Leo 




% Y « M « 1* 

31 • Leo of Armenia -* . - . - 7 C * 

32* Michel II. <alWthV Stammerer ^ 8 a o; 

33. Theophihis, hisfbn - "'"' • J' 12 3 2,0/ 

$4. Michel in. fon ofTheopbilut - jj " r ^ 

3^>. Bad H us of Macedonia • ' ; " -" i# 76 '^7 

j6. Leo VII. called the Phil ofophcr '"'" - ajT'VS P iJ 

. 37. Alexander, his brother, about . - ' -' i" '' o '*& 

38. Conftantine VII. Porphyrogenhas/ reigned cd 

'hear- ' - - ">" - 47 "6 tf 

^9. RortJanu* Porphyrogenitusj lis loti " ." - 2 1$ . £ 

40. Nicephonis rhocafr - A - . 6 6 o- 

41.. John Zimjftes - ' . . £ ii 1 » 

4Z. Bafiiins and Conftantine, brothers,, died one '* 

after the other, having reigned, more than 50 Q •- 

43. Romanus reigned - ' " - j 6 <X 

44. Michel df Paphlagonia - - 6 fc * <* 

45. Michel Calaj&atus reigned only - - i. ,f 6 o, 

Zoe'; the widow of Michel of P*pbkgatua 
afTumed the government, and reigned, with 
her fitter Theodora - - - • t 6 •» 

And then married. 
^6. Conftantine Monomachus, who reigned with ' r- 

Vj Zoe and Theodora - ; -i2 v #& 

47; Theodora reigned after them, alone •■* • 1- *-g & 

48. Michel die Warrior, an ohfcman, reigned 1 <>& ft 

49. Ifaac Comnenus - •.' " ->£■■$■ 0+ 

50. Conftantine Duca* * ,: ' S T l '& #■" 
jj* Eudoxia, his widow, reigned with Johft^ bro- ;l ,f ^ 

ther of Conftantine, and tmy three fens which ' : '^ ^ 

he had by his wife, Michel, Andronicus, and ' -• 

Conftantine, about -' ^ ji - t 'O >|p 

51. Romania Diogenes marri^ ' l^oxia> ' and- */. ,: 
reigned"-' ' - r ' ! ~ v -' ' "■"-* '-'^- '■•-* ' •'* • 3 - 1 * 1* 

5 3 . Michel Ducas - * - * 6 ■■ ^ ■ 25.- 

54. Nicephorus It.' 1 ■ ; < - ' " ' : ' - ! ^ 1 -' '- " ■' 3^'A -*; 

55. Alexis Crifetiftmift '- -^ ■'■:'. ^ '■■■*• J? 0: 4'iij ; 

In his tfrfteythati*, at the beginning of the • ni ' 
\ * twelfth century, commenced the famous eroi- '.- - y* 
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fides of the Occidental Chriftfans *gajunft th* . -. ■ \ 
Turks and Saracens, in the Eaft, ...-,[. 
|6. Jphn Comnenus * , ■ *t< 44 $ & 

yj. Manuel Comnenus * « f *■ 37' 5 ^ 

j£. Alexis II. his fon * -j. ..*,, -J.^Q 'a 

£9. A ndronicus Comnenus ' * / : V 4 p d 

6o.-~Ifaac, of the houfc of Angelus Comne/ips 10 q ,a 

61 • Alexis III. his brother • * 8 j b 

$2. Alexis Mirtillus reigned only - ■.-,.. -q • l£ 

At this time there began to be two feats of 
, cjnpire, one at AdrianopoUs, by Theodora , 
Lafcaris, and the other at Trebizond, by 
Alexis Comnenus, 
fij Baldwin, a Frenchman, made himfelf matter r . 
of Constantinople, and was crowned emperor, 
in the year 1204. But he reigned only: q ^| ^ 

Interregnum. 

£4. IJenry, count of Flanders, brother of Bald* 

win, fucceeded him, and reigned - 10 O O 

65. Peter deCourtenai, count of Auxerre, reigned 540 

66. Robert, his ion - -700 
67- IJaldwinIL the (pa of Robert, after reigning 30 9 a 

yuas drove out of Conftantmople by Michel 

Palaologus, the tutor of John and Theodore 
^ Ducas III. the ions of Theodore Ducas IL 

who had reigned . at Adrianopotis. 
68. Michel Palaeologwh mad* him&If emperor, 

and reigned ; . «•.{,■- •*. - « - %% o O 

Ojp. Andronicus II# his ibn - <• 41 o 

70. Andronfcus IIJ#*P»Jteplflgft* - 13 .0 4 

7Jf Jphn V. Palaeologus reigned under the tutc- 

j^. John VI. Cantacuzenus, who ufurped- the , 

- . whole authority, but at Iaft gave his daughter, , 

in man-fagc-to John* 1 *od,_ rafter Jwtag * - -: * 
reigned ....»,> ....♦ , . t: . ^ t , t .^ 14 . £ tff 

*>U1 la " . whb 
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with his r<jnrlf rlaw and pupil, Was obliged "' 

to abdicate, and! turned motik V " .0^ 

71. ^nid*nfafl*W.^a1a»r6gus tdgne* ■■•■■/-*• 3/5 

7*. Gwft^tjn? XJJ J. or, according to other*, 
*/ f ,"jXV. jmvJ, laj(l emperor of Conftantinople, wat v :/,< 

.: • prefled to death amidft tti'tf multitude, at the •-- 

taking of ^ : (%%Maho«et II. in th« .,-< 

'year 145J, aTfetr having reigned about * £ 9 ,,* 

1 ■* ■• ■■■■ »> 'TO',- ■ /. ? 

! ! '"ytSL R Were to be wilhed that we could <x>- 
^rieif WfA* a thick veil the whole hiftoryof the 
Eaftfem empire, and conceal from the ejses jif 
^youth thbfe 'horrors with which it is crowded 
;frdm beginning to end. Ail thefe emperorf, 
nriworthy'df fb auguft st title, were either eg|ip- 
gious dolts, or execrable villains ; who acquired 
, the diadem, and maintained it, by the blackeft 
] trc^brts arid murders. A ftresun cf blbod flowed 
iriceffahtlyv Continual inftances of poffom^g, 
putting out' of eyes, afld other like horrors. .$0 
• traces of genius or of virtue* ? This pan-pf-r jjif- 
'tory ought to b* made knowa.^nerely: to infppc 
la jiift averfibn t6 guilt : w4aJbi$; ftttl mote $p- 
plorable, all thefe crimes were. commjt#4j WH^ 
Gthe fljadow of religion, or rathe* fanaticifm and 
o fuperftition. We MUft Sk^^O^og the 
c cfcurfcb, bywbat fcmlueky-ichifoiGta^ 
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the dogmas and rites of the Greek church, and 
Rome, the' dogmas and rites of the Latin. 

• j 

• . ■ i 

o IX. They who would make a (borough ftudy 

-of the hiftory of the middle age, (hould there 

"include the particular hiftorics of fuch people** 

were in a fubje&ion to the Eiftrfrn etapif*, <ir 

againft whom its emperors waged war. 'The 

bounds of this work will not permit us to enter 

* into fo large a detail ; but when, in the next 
chapter on modern hiftory, we come to treat of 
the Ottoman empire, we fhall not forget to inform 

our readers who thofe Turks were that took 

■ ■ ■ t 

"Conftantinople under Mahomet II. and made jt 
the feat of their empire. It only remains here 
to fey a few words on the. kingdom of Jeruia- 
}£tti, the emperors of Trebizond, and thofe of 
Adrianopolis. 

: X. The kingdom of Jcrufalem continued 
only 88 years, under nine kings \ that is, from 
the year 1099, when the Chriftian army took 
' Jerafalem from the fultan of Egypt, to 1187, 

v when Saladin, fultan of Syria and Egypt, retook 
-it from the Christians. There reigned, during 

^attime* 

V Godrrey of Boufllofl, fetrce -. • T o ; o 

* Z Z"Bii&wrti fbeceeded hi* brother, and reigned - 18 0.0 

^*g /Baldwin. II. foccetded lb coufin, and reigned \% o, o 
bau- Foulc, count of Anion,, married Beatrix, the 

3 «" daughter of Baldwin II. and reigned"" ^ 'ii of o 

f. Baldwin III. who fucceeded his father - z\ o o 

6.Amau- 
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, «6. Amauruf, count of AfcaloBj Succeeded his ft- , . j 

ther. * *■ * *» io o o. 

7. Baldwin IV, the Leper, fucceeded his father 13 00 

8. Baldwin V, reigned only *- - O 3 6 
* under the protection of 

g. Goy of Lufignan, when the city oP Jernfaleta 
wa* taken by aflault, 3. Oct. 1 187, and all 
the Holy Land paflfcd into {he hapds of the 
infidel$« 



' 1 ■ ■ ■ . 

XI, Colchis, or the province of Trebissoncf, 
was in the pofleffion of Alexis Comnenus y with 
the title of principality, under the emperors of 
Conftantinopi?, when the French took that capi- 
tal, in the year 1 ZP4- Alexis, feeing Cgnftjanti- 
nople in the hands of the French, made himfelf 
* ibyerejgB of Colchis, without, however afluming 
■■ the title of emperor 5 nor cjid the. . two prince* 
; who fucceeded him, It was the fourth fovereigin, 
John Conjnenus, who ufurped that title, . Tre* 
: bezond therefore had nine ernperors, who were, 
j.John Comnenus-,. 2* AJ^jci? C&xHiepus $ j, 
JJafil Comnenus* 4.'. I&fiJ. Comnenus II. 5. N, 
oComncnus, the natural fon of Balil II. 6. Alexia 
Comnenus II. 7. Alexander Gwnnenu* > S.Jofyi 
Comnehusll, and 9. David Comhenus, who fur- 
rendered all Cokhis to Mahomet II, acohquero* 
too powerful for him to wi^nftand. Thus ended 
the empire of Trehizphd ? after having lafte<j[ z$f 
years. ■ "• 
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* XII. The fmal* empire of AdrkHOpoiis wai 



4i^d married' Ann Comnenus, the daughter of 
Alexis Comnenus. It continued only 6a years, 
tinder four emperors, who were, 

/ ...'.' v. k.p. 

1. Theodore Lafcaris, who reigned ». - 1.800 

He married his daughter Irene to 

2. John Dncas, who fucceeded him, and reigned 33 o o 

3. Theodore II. fucceeded his father, and rejgned 4 o • 

4. John, his ion, fucceeded* and reigned one year 

and fome months with his brother Theodore. 
Michel Palaeologus, their tutor, caufed them 
to be murdered, and then joined the empire 
of AdrianopoKs to .that of Conftantinople, of 
which be had already made himfelf matter. 
And thus we have given a flight (ketch of the 
moft important events that occurred in the 
Eaftern empire* 

XIII. The fourth part of die hiftory of the 
middle age comprehends the hiftory of the 
Weftern empire, from the partition of the Roman 
monarchy, that is, from the year 395, to the 
year 800, of the Chriftian era-, add in which we 
diftiriguifti the following epochs : 

1. The emperors of the Weft, to the year 475. 

Y. M. D. 

1 : Honoring who died at Ravenna, after reigning z$ o o 
*. Valentinian III, the, fan of Conftantius, reigned 30 9 o 
Attila, king of .{he. ; Huns, ravaged Italy: 
the empire of the Weft declined, and the im- 
perial feat was almoft always, after' this, a£ 
Ravenna* - 

3. Maximus ufurped the empire ; but he was foon 
cut in pieces by the Romans, and thrown 
.. igto the Tiber j fee reigned only * 1 o • 

Genferie, 



* 1 » . ■ -j 
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GenJeric, king of the Vandals, whom Eu« 

doxia, widow of Valentinian, had _calle4 

from Africa, entered Rome, and pillageltf that 

■ city for 1 5 days. The Wefterh empire is de- 

fbroyed. . Africa is pofTefled by the Vandals j 

Spain hy the Vifigoths ; Gaul by the Franks ; 

. the Britifh Ifles. by the Piclc, Englifh, and 

Saxons; and Italy by the Lombards. The 

prince* who lucceeded were rather pretenders 

' to empire than emperors. HoweveY, we mall 

not omit them. 
4t Avitue reigned » ■; .- » 

5. Majorian «• * - 

6. Severus * » ^ 

7. Ahthemlus - 

8. Anicius, called' Olibrius, reigned 

5L GliccHus abdicated, after he had reigned 
to. Julius Nepos reigned - - - 

j. j. Romulus Auguftuius, (on of Qreftefe,. was the 
laft Roman emperor that was acknowledged 
at Rome ; he was difpoiTe/Ied by Qrdoacer, 
Jcing of the Heruls, after having reigned only . 
The Weft was, after this, without emperors 
far 324 years, that is, to the time oF Charle- : 
magne. Thus the ancient Roman empire, 
that was fo formidable under the firft Aiw 
guftus, was reduced to a mere fhadow of ex- 
• iftence under Auguftulus : this Fovereignty, 
which began very lowly under the firft Ro- 
mulus, ended ftiil mere infignincantfy wnder 
the lad Romulus ; an4 was loft like a* rivu> 
Jet that runs jnto the ocean, . , 
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' jCIV. In order: t to- have & ji|ft. cqncqmoa ^ 
the hiftory qF ftp middle age in general, aqd^ 
tha? pfjlve wpijft p/ *!*, W W 
' and 



andNdifiblution, in particular, it is indifpcnikbJy 
neceflary t6 K&jpife fome kfiotrladge of thofe 
ferocious* jppopfe,. Who, iri .the fourth ^nd f^th 
centuries,^ Qy?^fip ^J^rojie, ^p^t^ed 
even into, Afrits ».i*Ut : 48 fcU-thsfo people wfcre 
barbarians, a kind of faVa^t without arts or 
fcience, £ven igriWant of <he ( isfe^fexas^; r ^nd 
who had always b^fi in a mar^^" yig^tfdpdt 
upon the earth, witho^ city .".or xquntry r ii if 
evident that they could have no anaals, and that 
til uwe can fay of their origin and "their hiftbry* 
giuft be a mere collcdfcion of conje&ures. It'isJf 
iriofeover, impoffible for us to enter here into 
tfie" labyrinth of learned inquiries * we mui^ 
t^erefqre cpntenfeftV^iy cs withgiyiiag the name* 
of thefc people, and merely informing our reader* 
of what they ought to-' inquire after in this part? 
of univerfat'Kiftcity; 



; .<.■ 



XV. X% && .*»d meinorable migration of 
feopk happened toward the clofe of the fourth, 
and in the £fth centuries of the Chriftiafi era. 
A numerous fwarm of unknown and barbarous 
nations came^ irt pWt from the norjh, partly fmin 
the Palus ^05ptis» t anfi partly frp^n tfopJEaft, by 
Hungary. and £aononia, and entered the pro- 
vinces that fbirmed the dominion f of the empire. 
. Thefe people gravitating on each Other, to life 
the expreflion, conftantfy impelled all jhat ,w$rc 
tofoK-'Spflf;-' tfit'they at UfiyiMttatcdfth^ 
A^tbcfrn^fofllnfesf^bf >ktir6pi r *hd x h£fy ifleffv 

**#*; rifceiftg witk rf'Wak MMce onljr, die/ 

* put 
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put an end to the fucceflion of Roman empe- 
rors, and to their monarchy. The principal $ 
thofe wandering and warlike people were, 

i. The . Vifigoths, who appeared under the 
conduit of their king, Alaric. 

2. The Oftrogoths, who became famous under 
their king Theodoric, who conquered Italy, and 
whofe defendants poflefled it for a long time. 

3. The Vandals, 

4. The Alains, 

5. The Suevians. 

6. The Heruleans, who were led by their king, 
Odoacer. 

7. The Huns, of whom Attila was chief, 

8. The Longobards, or Lombards* 

9. The Pi£ts. 

10. The Scoti, or Scotch./ 

11. The Slavi, or Efclavonians. 

12. The Gepideans and Avarians. 

All thefe people flocked, one after the other, 
from the grand feminary of mankind, that is, 
from the moft northern provinces of Europe, 
and even of Afia : as Norway, Sweden, Ruffia, 
and perhaps Siberia and Tartary alfo. The moft 
part of the names they bore are analogous to the 
modern low Saxon, or feem to be derived from 
it. The Goths, for example, fignify, in that 
language, Good people: the Quades, the Bad; 
the Huns, Dogs : the Slavi, Slaves : the Lojb- 
gobards, perhaps Longbeards ; and fo of the 
reft. It is apparent, that the greateft part of 

thefe 



-fjjtrfb people cameihnn >hofe countries that mak,e 

^i'XVL All^effe pcoj>lc- 7 toc; fr^iHttely con- 
founded with each other hi taftfciy-, arid fire- 
*«fufcnriy, alfo, die fame people wa* 1 divided in to 
i*ttff*rent governments, which hid each a parti- 
cular name. All thi* has produced a ch&os Very 
difficult to be redueed into toy erd£r. The 
greateft fatisfa&ion is, that ic is fcf very- little -im- 
portance, to the prefent inhabitants of civilized 
Jtutope, to know the patticuter hift6ries of all 
thefe barbarians; and that it is of no conftqueriec 
. if we do fometimes ctt ih thefo matters. But it 
is not a matter fo infignificantvto kriow the hif- 
lory of thofe who have made a confpicuous figure 
in the world, Who have either founded or pot 
feffed grand fovereignties in Europe ; and efpe- 
' cially thofe who fucceeded the emperors of the 
* Weft, and became pbfiefleid of ;the ruins of their 
tfftdmtrchy. It is with this -view that we fliaii 
4tt*e treat of the hiftory of the empire of the 
<W*ft; from the dfcath of Romuhis Auguftulus 
tya the time df Charlemagne : and when, in the 
sHiftoiy of empires, kingdoms, and other modem 
fftates, we (hall have occafion to fpeak of their 
itttigiit and antiquities,- we (hall-endeavour to tri- 
:i*fl&gate the kind Gf eftaWifhment that thefe 

laddering people instituted in each one of them 

4fo{Wiculaf. 

XVII. It 
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XVII. , It remains therefore to eon£dq> J|ere 
the ftatc of the Weftern Roman empire .under 
nine Jcings^ one of the Heruleans, and eight of 
the Oftrdgoths % during ninety^two years. Ac- 
cording ta common opinion, the Goths time 
from Scandinavia, a peninfula which is now in- 
habited by the Swedes and Norwegians. After 
having roved fome time on the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, they pafifed into Scythia, and *fta- 
blilhed themfelves along the borders of the Eux- 
ine Sea. They who advanced the furtheft to- 
wards the . eaft were called Oftrogoths, that is, 
Eaftern Goths ; and they who dwelt toward the 
weft were named Wifigoths, or Weftern Goths. 
In the year 476, 

Y. M. D< 

1 . Odoacer, king of die Heruleans, made himfelf 

matter of Rome, drove away Auguftulus, and 

called himfblf king of Italy •. He reigned - i(> 6 p 

2. Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, reigned -.33 6 

3. Athalaric reigned - - -800 
4.. Theodahat - • - 2 o e 

5. Witiges - - - 4 O O 

During this reign Belifarius, general of the 
emperor Juftinian, had well nigh drove sll 
the Goths out of Italy. 

6. Theobald reigned - * • 1 o 

7. Alaric - - ' * O'j ft 

8. Totila - - * - 6 b £ 
f. Tejas, the laft.king of the Goths in Italy. < "■ -s. 

After having taken many dries during the 
abfence of Belifarius, he made himfelf mafter ,\ 

of Rome, and pillaged it for forty days ; buty ■' - M . •; 
after reigning about - *--■■'* : '.'0 .j& 

He was vauquifhed by Narfes* whom the em- 
peror 
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gttw f JufHnian had font into Italy : and thus 
"3&d& ttfe'lhigdbih br^OfbdgWK^ Italy I - V * 

O :»»$; . *nd >M^^t|#ld^g^9 m ieat>^ n ; ; | ^ n:a 

D^ ut ** r Romaiw ^!«r^.qwpla^ fip^Qr> . u [j 
_CpnftanjiiK>ple- againft that eunuch. Juffl- 

. man recalled him m anger ; hut, uulfcuToT <■? ^ lu J 

M %fcc Lom&rifcfc, - «M pdftd hito Itat$rj3 aod ivwidwl 
iri^tboe fennded a kingefcup that iaftcd.f^^f 1 ttf. !Vil .| 
B ^t^,afCharieniagn Vi .. :,--, ... .,,.,, ^ V^g 
-■«■■■ . • , * . 

o^yiH, The lgft,fcfe qf^J^ff^cij^ 

^ in ticmidd^ag^ 

fcptrrigos of twenty-three I^mbarfl Kingk. djj- 

lorthern people, who firtt eftabl^^^thiem^iyfls 
jnv*he^ fouthern borders of the Baltic Sea, and 
advancing- by degree* r^are toward the fputh, z% 
laft penetrated Itply, and there founded their 
rifigctom in CMkljJine Gaul* which was after 
larped Lorhbardy . l 

r Y. MLD. 

• Albipn entered Italy, and there reigned -36b 
Juft«i> emperor of the £aft, fcut Longtn to 
Ravenna* as hk exatcfau..,, . 

:. Celphis reigned - - ., * - * 5 • 

r> After his death there was an iDtemgaum, .... „ 
rwhjch lafted - - - 10 p 'o 

•. 4kn1*rit_reigned - - - 5 6 jp 

, Agilulf - - ft .| ,. - :c ;> ,. V ■ , : r, , ,; 56 P o 
. AdelwaM refgned ajow, •te l ».^ r ; , m . ;f ; .9,© » 
1. AriowaU^reigne^:^ -,?r :r v-r -' ^..r-m <£? V) " ■*$ -> ° 
'. Rothanfc.i.- ; . V t,K -ySir.* w i« •*■-;,* -<^ fine ^" '*§ "i.^- ° 
I. fcodpald - \ * "...v^orrif,-,:. .,f/ tl ° ° 

o »■»'• • Li''. 4J 
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g. Aribert . * * * •«* % ,WK>W 

10. Gondebert, add his brother 

1 1. Berthier, reigned, together, onjy ,. ; . -r -t„ r ,| j $ 

j 2. GrimoaM - >" ^.iCffla $ 

13. Garibaud, his fon • . * » * m iq ti j H J 

Berthier returned to Pavia, where he was ., • -. 
again acknowledged at king* and igjgned - .18 a 

1 4. Cuaibert reigned, after his lather Berthier \z rr .p| a 

15. Lnitbert* his ion, reigned. only - , Q,,^' <£ 

16. Racbmbert, duke of Turin, reigned alio - © .^ & 

1 7. Aribert II. reigned - * 8 ' o? fc 
l8« Aufprand died at the end ti£ .* -..O-. .j. ; q, 
19I Luitprand f his (on, reigned - * " 3*. ? 
20. HildAtandj his grandftn, only « b ; | r 
ai. RachV - . . .« - •.-,$;..,:« £ 
jU. Aftnlf * . - w 10, q $ 
aj. Didkr* duke of* Etruria, xeigned « J.7,[<| ft 

. He was conquered in the year 78* by Char* r 

lemagne, and the kingdom of the Lombards; 
ended with him- , . '.. 

I" 1 • - • I . 

':-*'• "1 -■■!. i ,0* 

XIX. After Narfcs had revolted, and *ifik 
Albion was buficd in founding .tht-kirtgdoffll'cf 
the Lombards, the emperor of the Eaft, Juftin.lt 
fcnt Longin to Rkvchna, tft didmbirt to'tfta* 
blifh his affair in Italy, «ald td pyohittt^hls 1 iflM* 
tereft. But Longin made/himfelF^k^of^l^^ 
venna, and affumed the title of Exdrtb, byV 
fe fltfeant; without fuperior. Thejr eomr 
reckon fixteeh exardis, ^rho reigned ir&isvii^ 
during 184 years, to tfittiriie 6F Aftulf; th* Efltf 
king but one of the Lombards,- "Who tbbk* f tha$ 
city, and put an end to the fetaF$rj£ [ Th<&«3~ 
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gcks (whom fome alfo name vicars, or prefers)* 
•rere, k 

Y. M. dv 

f. Ltragm, who governed' * -1500 
r. Smaragdus - - -30a 1 
l". Romanus - - - - 11 o a 1 
[.. Callenic, - " - - -400 
Smaragdus, in his age, governed again' - 9 o o 
;. John Remiges ~ - -460 
fc Eleuthera -' - -300 
7. If&acius - * * - 2(3 o 6 
fc Theodore Calliopas - - 8 o o 
>. Olympius - - - -30a 
Theodore Calliopas is re-eftablilhed, and go- 
verns - - . - 34 o t> 
ro. TheodoGus, or Theodore, governed - O 6 o" 
n. John Platini, or Platon - - - jj. p & 
IB* Theophiladhn - - m * 8 o a 
13. John Rifocop, or Trifocop* - m 5 6 o 
1-4. ScholaiUcus - • ., . !• o o 
:$. Paulus - - - -200. 
£• Eutichius, the laft exarch - - - 24 O ». 
•--.* Who, after he was drove from Ravenna, re- 
/ , tired to Conftantinople, 

- * 

■ > 

.2QL. In proportion as the Roman empire ir* 
:he feaft, and more efpecially in the Weft, de- 
dined, there arofe in the world, but principally 
in: Europe, . feveral kingdoms and other inde- 
^eodant ftates, the revolutions of which belong, 
tQ the hiftory of the middle age. Thus, in the 
jtQr 420, Pharamond reigned as king in France 
Ity. the year 408 the Goth and Vandal kings 
signed in Spain* and fo of the reft. But as 
fyefc eftablilhments include the origin of thofc 

mo- 
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monarchies and ftates which now exift, it is more 
eligible to make the account: of theni prccedl 
the hiftories of modern nations, in order tt* pftjL 
rent any interruption in thr feries of thofe hiftSt- 
ties, and all embarraflment in the ftudy dtjthcni 
The next chapter, therefore, will contain all 
that relates to this matter in the middle age. 

V 1- 

XXI. But "as the kings of tM VandafTIn 
Africa had, in the fifth and fixth centuries, 
much concern m the affairs of Italy, and as their 
empire difappeared before the end of the middle? 
age, fo that we (hall have no further occafion to 
mention them, it appears neceffary to give ti^t 
ehronofogy of the kings of thfct nation in'tKt* 
place. The kingdom of the Vandals in Africa 
lafted io8 years, under fix kings, who were, 

Y. Jf.D, 

I* Gen (eric, king- of the Vandals, who founded J 

that kingdom in the year 427, and reigned — 4,8 o 

2. Huneric, fon-in-law of Valcatinianlll. fuc- 

ceeded his father, and reigned - - g o *t> 

3. Gondebaut, the grandfon of Huneric, rdgned \\ o © 

4. Traftmond fucceeded her brother, and reigned 26. o .0 

5. Hilderic reigned - . ' 8 jo'-'.4 

6. Gilimer was put in the place of Hilderic, who 

bad been unjuftly deprived of the throne* He 
• reigned ' - - - - 9 t^ 9 

And was vanqui&ed by Bcliiarius, in the year 
534. And thus ended the kingdom of the ' 
VandalsV ~" ■ x" •' ' 

,. . . - ■ ■ *■ 

. k . Here we fliall conclude our lketch of the |)if- 
tory of the middle age ; very happily , if we hive 

.-» 
, 4^ 

■ -. ■ ■ f *■"■*■ - *»• ■ ■ ■ .". •»*» * > <» r. . \"^ . • *> 

. „ . - .« "£t ^vy* -»s « - ■• / * •+r ■» A* * 

»" 
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§to*aay degree difperfed that thick daeknefs with 
^whjcii it is furrouflfikd * and have given b regu* 
Jutland- clear plan, at kaft, by which it may be 

jtoserisfully ftudiesk . 
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CHAP. VII. 



J&ODERN HISTORY. 



CHARLEMAGNE appeared upon the 
earth. He was the fon of Pepin, mayor 
of the palace vofChilderic III. and the laft king 
of France, of the Merovingian family. In the 
:year 751, Pepin himfelf was made king, and 
-died in 768. Charles was born in 741. He was 
\£ German extra&ion, of the nation called 
Francs,-and was born, in -Germany. He efta- 
<4>lHhed the feat of the empire he founded at Aix- 
la Chapelle : he and his cotirtiers fpoke German; 
and the public a£!s were wrote in German. He 
fubdued the other tribes of his nation, converted 
ifrem to Chriftwnity* and taught them to read 
j^qrf. write their native language.; ^When. he came 
tp the throne of France, in the year ;fr8, Con- 
#antine V. was emperor of the Eaft, and, after 
Vox-. Ill, K him* 
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him, Leo IV. Conftantine VI. the emprefs/Ireno* 
and Nicephorus. Italy was in the power*Qo£ 
Aftulf, king of the Lombards. Stephen IV. and, 
after him, Adrian I. and Leo HI. werd pojies. 
Germany contained many nations that were fcrtft 
Kttle civilized: Wittekind was chief of iffi 
Saxons. Winceflaus, and, after him, Crzezonilfei 
feigned in Bohemia. Gotric,' or Sigefroi, Wis 
king of Denmark. Biorno III. and, after him; 
Alaric III. reigned in Sweden. Lefcus I. wis 
duke of Poland. The Saxons were matters 1 tf 

* 

England, and had there eftablilhed feveral fmaD 
kingdoms, which were united in 801 under Eg- 
bert, firft fole king of that country. FergftsJ 
and, after him, Solvathius, Achaius, and Cbngal- 
his, reigned in Scotland. Aurelius, and, after 
him, Silon, Mauregat, Veremond, and Alphcmfo 
the? Chafte, reigned in the Auftrias and the kiti^ 
dbm of Leon. The reft of Europe was entirety 
barbarous ; and what they called civilized ^ 
not much better. Such was the ftate of Europe 
when Charlemagne, by the death of his fathefj 
became king of France. But this hero foon made 
new acquilitions, bearing in one hand the fWottf,' 
and in the other the promifes of the gofpel. ^Hf 
the extindtion of the kingdom of the LombattB 
in 773, he got pofleflion of all Italy. By cd# 
quering the Saxons, and by converting t&ernHd 
Chriftianity, he became matter of all GerrftSiyi 
By the ele&ion of the Roman people in 8otviiil 
obtained the empire of the Weft, with tbc ! tit£ 

of Emperor ; -and a fhort time bifot e his deaft? 

■ _, • • • 

in 
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ih £09* was very near adding to his vail domn 
nipm the kingdom of Spain. , 



/ 1 i 



. It It is therefore with the adv^qc^ment of thi* 
monarch to the imperial dignity, with the re-eft^ 
blifhment of the empire of the Weft, in the firft 
year <p£ the ninth century, that commences what 
is called Modern Hiftory. The face of Europe 
was. ^hanged. It became at once Chriftian 
and civilized. It was then that modern king* 
dorns, republics, and ftates, were either founded* 
or acquired th$Lr true confidence. This laft 
age of the world, down to the prefent day* con- 
taw 965 years. The means by which the Di- 
vine Providence thought proper to civilize Eu- 
rope, and almoft . all the other nations of the 
known earth, during that period ; the fuccelTive 
progrefs of the arts and lciences ; the ufeful in- 
ventions of every kind •, the degree of perfec- 
tion to which manufactures and commerce have 
beep carried ; the difcovery of a new world ; the 
effcablUhnjent of pods and public banks, and of 
every kind of intercourfe between mankind ; the 
improvement of navigation, and a thoufand like 
qtyefts,. require as much to be clearly invefti- 
gatpd and explained in modern hiftory, as do the 
flqUtic* of kings, the ftratagems of minifters, the 
exploits of heroes, and the revolutions of king*- 
(Jpm$* .It is therefore our bufinefs here to pre- 
j^nt our readers with a clew to this labyrinth, but 
1*5 jruft they will not expe£t that we flioiild con-? 
W^Jthe^ thro' all its minute windings and xec effes, 
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by entering into a defcription of th<& n fmal 
ftates that may be called miniatures of M^rn- 
ment. We fhall therefore confine oudeTveS to 
an inquiry into the ftate of the following Na- 
tions. : " 

III. J. The new Empire of the Htyi, called the 
Holy Roman Empire. i. Before the interreg- 
num: 2. During the interregrium : And, 3: i/tf- 
ter the iritetf^egnum. • ^ 

r ' 

, • . --,■--■ — r-i 

l m « « ^ + ,4,, 

Before t be Interregnum. f; 

1. Under nine Carolovinian emperors, or thbfe 
who were thfc defcendants of Charlenfagfte? 
to wit, i. Charlemagne; 2. Lewis I/thecD<£ 
bonnaire; 3. Lothario; 4. Lewis II. 5.Chat*te* 
the Bald; 6. Lewis III. the Stammerer i l *ji 
Charles the Grofs ; 8. Arnold ; 9. Lewi* -Wi 
called the Child, who died without an hi\t$ti 
the year - - - 912 

2. Under fix Saxon Emperors : that is, i. Con- 
rad I. Duke of Franconia. 2. Henry I. cal- 
led the Fowler* 3. Otho-I. called the^reaft 
4. Ocho IL refufed. 5. OthoIII calktfjhe 
Marvellous. 6. Heniy I J. fur named the Sfipt, 

. who died in the year- -\ ,-, .*- -*. •: p. 1024 

gt Under five.Franconian Emperors, wbo^tfp re 

- . . 1 . Conrad JJ. ; the Salic-* » 2. Hearyt 1J J v yhe 

Black. ' ^H^nry IV. 4. , Henry, y*. - .^jjxh 

.i.tbario^.s^Vdwdin.j ..,;,-*.*■ *..... ,^37 
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^tjjncjcr fix ; Suabean,E!nperpn>,.ko v'\t^, i, Con-. 
....cadlU. of! Suabia. a. Frederic Barbarolfa, 

o) 3',$ cn, 7 YJ- .#W .the Severe. 4. Philip, 

-c^^Qtho IV. J4 ; £. .Frederic JI. wh.? was pojfon; 

ed in the year — — J.359 



During, tb( Jnterregmm., ■ 1 



_ _ re 
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. ;,This„w^ a UfflC-of trouble *nd cpufulion that 
lafted twenty- three years •, and during which* i t 
Henry Rafpo of Thuringia. 2. Conrad IV. of 
Suabia. 3. William, Count of Holland. 4. 
Richard I. King of England. 5. Alphonfo X. of 
§pajp : : .and, 6. Quoqzr of Bohemia, were ele6l T 
c4ty different fa&iqnsj or pretended to the $m- 
pir?, and endeavoured- to attaii\it, either by.ca- 
t>4;; 9 r by force ; of arms -, whilft Conradin, 
£harjc$ *>£ Anjou, Mainfroi, and the Popes, ex- 
ffrqd a. thoufand troubles in Italy, This incer- 
f^gptym at Jaft ended in the year 1273 

-ij« _> After the Interregnum. 

iV'^Uflcfer twelve Emperors of divers houfes, 
srifchflfe by th6 electors* r. Rodotyh, Count of 
^Hfipfbourg. 1 * 2: Adalph, Count of Naflau. 
f ~§j Albert of Auftria, catted the One eyed. 4. 
t)vHenry-VII. Oo^t 1 of-Luxcjjabbiirg. 5. Lewi$ 
arfV. b& Bavaria. 6. FretkricIII."of Auftfid, Cal- 
-<4kd the HahdfeMey* who j difpaWd \the empire 
?£wkh him-, and; after the ddafh c^LctfiV &d- 
*>%ttiti HI. King of England •, Frederic the Severe, 

Mar- 
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Margrave of Mifnia ; and Guntcr, Count tif 
Schwartzbourg,were ele&ed emperors^witfabtrC 
being able to get poffeflion of that dignity, 
which fell at laft on, 7; Charles IV. of Bohe- 
mia. 8. Winceflaus, King of Bohemia. : ' ^ 
Frederic of Brunfwic. 10. Robert of Bava- 
ria. 11. Jocelin of Moravia : and, 12. Si- 
gifmond, fon of the Emperor Charles IV, 
•King of' Hungary, who died in - - 143 jr 
£. Under ^thirteen Emperors chofe by eledtott 
from the houfe of Auftria > to wit, 1. Albere 
II. 2. Frederic IV. 3. Maximilian I. '4. 
Charles V. 5. Ferdinand I. 6. Maximiliaii 
II. 7: Rodolphll. 8. Matthias, 9. Fer- 
dinand IL 10. Ferdinand III. 11. Leopold! 
I2« jfofeph: and, 13. Charles VI. who dieel 
in — 1744 

3. Under the Emperor Charles VII. Eleftor/^ 
Bavaria, who died in — t y^i 

4. Under the Emperor Francis I. Duke of LorrrfttJ 
and Grand Duke of Tufcany, who died in ij6]> 

1 -V 

IV. II. The empire of the Eajl> pojfejjedjy 
the Sultans, or Turkijb Emperors, or the 0£ 
toman Forte* This hiftory divides itfelf natu- 
rally into two parts. In the firft we are tplfl: 
veftigate tde .origin of the Turks or Ottoman^ 
and the fate of that people tiU the:jin>e pFMa r 
hornet II* who took Conftantinople. and tficrc 
pxed the feat of his dominion* In the" w- 
pond we are to .bring the tiiffcq$y of the pttpmijn 
, , . empire, 
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empi^ from Mahomet II. down to t he prefent 



tuae*. 



In the firft part we (hall fee, that the Arabs 
ojc.S^^cens* who were a people defbended from 
ifhmaei the fon of Abraham and erf" Hagar, 
inhabited the country which i$ called Arabia* 
frpm the word Araba, which iignifies lolitude. 
Thefe Arabs are alio fometimes called Iflimiel- 
rtes, fometimes Agarenians, aijd fometimes Sar- 
razins, from the word Saraz, which fignifies to 
fteal i becaufe this people traverfed the country 
in order to rob on the highways. In 571 the 
falfe prophet Mahomet was born among them, 
and taught them a new religion, which they fol- 
lowed, as we (hall fee in the next chapter. 
Mahomet, who was at once a prophet, a legisla- 
tor, and a conqueror, made himfelf fovereign of 
the Saracens or Arabs. The fucceflbrs of 
Mahomet bore the title of Caliphs. About a 
hundred years after the death of Mahomet, a 
people of Scythia, named Turks, came by the 
'Cafpian Sea, paft Mount Caucafus, and efta- 
bliftied themfelves in that country, which is now 
called Georgia, Turcomania and Diarbeck. The 
Saracens at firft waged war with thefe new 
comers ; but about the middle of the eighth 
century they made peace, and incorporated with 
th^tPt on condition that the Turks fhould cm* 
Kr^ce the Mahometan religion, and join with 
tKem in fighting againft the Chriftians, who were 
cbme to moleflr them, even in Alia. The word 
Y&k figrifiei a fliejpherd or pcfafkrit. It hasef- 
: ' V faced 



fitted that of Saracen wi^ArtbL irThrfe^rb^ 
people therefore united, fanned only one Hatting 
and gave themfelves the title o£;Muj£ilmfag»iot 
true believers- The Caliphs, fucceffors of Ma- 
: homety e*te^ded their -donw^prvfe^n ^v^rytHide- 
j, Ottoman, ^hofc ori^n^wa^.tim^ of;-b%thviB 
jw(ccrtain,,,p>3de .himfclf . ipaftejf of . <he^ pOYW 
and terrifpries -.-of all- the * ot&er Caliphs ^nd^lr 
rtw whp tfcen reigned ia ; tJ^-Eaft.: helMi^jfc 
foundation gf^hat empire - which is caligd Qft> 
iprp^n^ from. his name, and took the titk^Si^ 
tan. This happened ia : .the . year:j gog r rJift* 
fucceflbrs were, a. Orchan^ go , Amurath : ,v4* 
ftajazet : g. Izazebel,: (>. SpJywan -: 7* MofeH 

9*,Amurath;IL, d*>. and h&ly, 



Mahomet II. 






V. In the fecond part of the hiftbry of the 
Ottoman empire, we fee Mahomet II; ovmhwifer 
the empire of the Greeks in .the Eaft, make h*i$- 
felf matter of ConftantinopH and there eftabfflh 
the feat of his monarchy, and take to hfntfdf 
the title of Emperor and Grand Seignior J zFJas 
great event happened on the 29th of JV3 ay, in cbe 
year 1453. The fuccefibr* of Mahomet H^wcdf, 
I* Bajazet II* 2, Sdim : 3. Solysnan IU 4.^Sf* 
lim II. 5. Amurath IIL 6, M*bo*riet IJ-fc $. 
Achmct : S.Muftapha; 9,:Qfmftns i^A^ 
rath IV* : 1 1> Ibrahim : 12. Mahontfc* I:V>f!nJt 
Solyman III. . k i4^;Achm^t II* .1 5^ Maftaphe I& 
pfi. Achmet IIL 17. JMaftaphfcJlIv wjwkisrskcs 
iaalU from, ^c ^ pei^4^illI^bom^;lI. **& 

i' k .ol;'^u»;l * CJ *u i-.s'i'iio'l iono^"fJ«s jHTSvi- 



«6 riia iteil and ftn th&fecond period, from Mafw- 
.jnemll. <*d bur ndsqps^: feventeOT ernperors or 
«rvarirSHjgoibfeJo -*i.» -..*■ - i>-mv: ■■■■ .. . .- 

»bM V; ?-:lro:-^ ,^^;i:.* ■•. \T .;: 4 ;v •.■••'•: -...•-< 

%^8#th& tw^gft^iTttopires ( of theTEaft and 
Weill tW ; 6uV t>*rf J fBys,' We may tttffly to advari* 
^e^ikfe Kiftbty of aH other empires* 'kingdoms, 
^|>iafciics; aritt4ri<fciei 4 A ftfcifcs; <fcy following 
ift ga&£faphie ofcekrriif which^licy preferit them- 
jftjcb ~& tis in the Slap of Europe ; beginning 
3f*iih the >* eft, and advancing toward &e eafiyfcill 
we cdme to Afid, Aff*ea,'and evta to America, 
thacwe rt)ay teattlthe hiftories of the people who 
^ttfeisday inhabit! thofe parts of the world. And 
in this manner we begin with learning, 

?d:VJH. Ill The hijtory cf Portugal; which is 
j&*ided into the foflawing epochs : . i. The orr- 
^Ai of the laiCtahians •, the defcription of an- 
rf&Wti&ufitania* and of its inhabitants. 2. The 
Hiflftipart otthz Hiftory of the Lufnanians, to the 
^tafr of -Rome £67.^3. Their ftate and condudt 
**todfir the -Roma? government* from the year of 
Rome 607 ^to * the ^earof Jeius Chrift 395. 4. 
-Tdie tnifirter in which that country was iavidtd 
*by tW hortherhfaafbawkhs^ ftrtd -what paffed to 
4be £eaY- of Jeflk? Chrift $6ck -5. <The fate of 
Jtufitarliardorm^4iGd^rn CHrifcs^fti tHe year 1 0/5. 
i) 3Ft«* •gdVerftrfieiii ttfctiie ]Vfobrs»& Pbrtugsft. 

^cThe ere&ion of Portugal into a kingdom ; 
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and the reigns of Alphonfo I. called Hcnriqt$ft 

Sancho I. and Alphonfo IL 9. The «agn$r,#f 

Sancho IL called Capel, Alphonfo IU. Pqnnis, 

Alphonfo IV. Don Pedro, anci Ferdioapd, to 

the year 1383. i o. The interregnum, j 1 . The 

reigns of Don John I. Edward, Alphonfo V. 

Don John IL Emanuel called the Greats Don 

John III. Sebaitian, and Cardinal Henry, to djq 

year 1580. 12. The reign of Philip II. Kigg 

of Spain, who became King of Portugal, %$* 

7 he affairs of the Indies under the three laft 

Kings, Sebaftian, Henry, and Philijp II. to the 

year 1640. 14. The reign of Philip IV. *nd 

the revolution in favour of the Duke of Bragan- 

«a, who was proclaimed King by the name of 

Don John IV. 15. The confequence of this re* 

volution, and the wars of the Portngueze againft 

Spain, to the year 1656, 16. The reign of At 

phonfo VI. and the further confequence of the 

wars againft Spain ; the depofition of this Priqce, 

and the advancement of Don Pedro his brother 

to the crown of Portugal ; the reign of John : V, 

and laftly, the reign of Jofeph I. the prefect 

King of Portugal ( 

1 VIII. VI. The hifiory ef Spain* which contfcjp* 
die following epochs. . 

. 1. The ancient hiftory of Spain, in p^rt olj- 
fiwe and fabulous, from Japhet and Tu^aJ. JP 
the eighth century after the birth of Chrift, whqn 
jAe Saracens penetrated into Spaku Thi$ ( pp- 
». riod 






iridfl ^chides 'about 2862 years, and is divided 
mta^'s&trte memcftable epochs ; Which are, 
-• °That whicft pafled in Spain before the Ro^» 
: rtians : ! - • ■■**■■■ 

3ri ] Thatf whic?h : Was Under the Romans : and 
w Thfe fate of Spain after <her Romans. 
r ~i\ The middle hiftory of Spain 5 which con* 
tains what pafled from the invafion of the Sa- 
jraeehs and the Moors, to the time of their en- 
tire expulfion : -a period that comprehends about 
77*) years; and during which many Barbariart 
and Chriftian Kings reigned over divers pro- 
vinces of Spain ; and who formed the kingdoms 
of Caftile, Leon, Navarre, Arragon, and Porak- 
gal, befide that of the Saracens y and this comes 
down to the year of Jefus Chrift 1474. 
-• 3. The modern hiftory of Spain; which be* 
gms with the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
^ho united under his fceptre all the kingdoms, 
provinces and colonies belonging to Spain, and 
fbfrrried of them one powerful monarchy. This 
laft period, which includes 291 years, to the 
yeai 4 1765, contains the remarkable reigns of, 
1. Ferdinand V. called the Catholic: 2. The fix 
Kings of the houfe of Auftria ; to wit, Philip I, 
caHed the Fair, fdn of the Emperor Maximilian I. 
3. Charles V. Emperor : 4, Philip II. 5. Phi^- 
fifrttl. 6. Philip IV. 7. Charles II. and three 
'Kings df the houfe of France •, that is, 8. Phi- 
^V. 9. Ferdinand VII. and 10. Charles lit 
fh this laft period due ajtehtidft alfo fhouldbp 

had 






ha^to^enrwr^f in which feyeral proviftG<ft<$f 
Africa, in Italy and ttje ^qw .Countries* $fo 
have been uniced to the Spanifh monarchy : and 
Ukewifcthe manner in which America was:dif- 
^oyer^d* ^r^ *£duc?d, under the reigns of threg 
Spanilh Kings, ; and many .^tbpr^very rgm^rfci 
able eypnu, * .. . ^ .-■-..■■ : ,- . . ^ ynoi 

,Z&,V**hehifioryfifFr*nc^ Thofe hiftoriard 
who fupppfe^with M. Mezerai, that the Roihaott 
firft gave the name of Gaul to that lacgeMtrafib 
of land which lies between thcAlps, the Pyrenees 
the Mediterranean Seethe Ocean and the Rhine, 
leem to have lefs foundation for -their opinion/ 
than they who maintain that this cxtenfive and? 
plcafant country wa$ very populous in the fipfb 
ages of the world, as appears by the moft -arick* 
eac monuments*; that theie people had probably 
a name before the exiftencc of the Romans, and 
that they^ called themfelves Galli ; and v thar bc#i 
ing too numerous for their own country, thieyi 
p&(fed the Alps at the beginning of the^ Roman 
republic, and occupied a . part of Italy, whiefci 
was called Ciialpine Gaul ♦, that they ex&pfidedi 
their colonies even to Afta, where they .inhabited* 
a v country called ^Galatia, which is the name Jthfi? 
Q/eefcs ^av».:toiiGaul j and. thai: other detac^ 
meats of this xulion advanced . into Germany^ 
beyond the.Rhmc. Bcjthefe masters : howtevdiT 
astihcy may, ^thehiftory . o£ France may beic&fc 

which arc characterized by ev$nt»i*hat »e imo? 
•itT portant, 
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^#&!ft,'arid pt<d{*e'r to affift the xriihd of'thptt 
wfi& make it theft ftudy; '■;■'■•!••.• : ^ 

:i X? * T he 1 firft '£erk>d comprehends the hfltoty 
df 'Ancient Gaiil; to the time that Julius Csefar' 
finiflfed the conqueft of that country, about 
" forty eight years before the birth of CKKIt "■ " 3f 
The iecond period contains the time that 
GauWas under the dominion of the Romans, 
oil the Francs entered that country, and theftf 
cfiablUhed their relidence ; which includes about* 
400 years. ..-.■' :■: 

„ »The third period, which begins about the* 
year of Jefus Chnft 412, contains the govern* 
ment ot the Francs in Gaul ; and goes only to 
the year 42 o* From that period the kingdom? 
of France has been governed by kings that have 
Jpnaog from grand haufes, which they caH Ra- 
cra.4 and of which there are> five that form fa 
mafly cftftinft and confpicuous divifions in the 
hiftory of this illuftrious monarchy. 
i .The fourth period, therefore, contains the 
hiftory of France, under twelve Kings of the Me- 
rovingian race, from Pharamond the' firft King $ 
that i&» from the year 420 ta 752 ; when Chit-* 
deric HL after die death of Charles M artel, wa* 
dopofcd- by the States* and Pepin eleifted in tiiv 
BjsfAr: -:Thi%. period comprehends $32 yc*af^i 
Xhc^ firft periodixnakes paft of ancient hiftory>* 
th& fecfcnd* tbind, aiid fourth belong to the nitd'x 
die a^e ; : thc ? fifiih 5 and all that follow, appertain 
tt^-modcrnhiftoiy. r : - v.V^r '-. '.::'.# 

,Jnjt:-:oa The 
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. The fifth period contains the hiftory of drift 
teen Kings of the Carolovinian race, from Pcpiii 
the Short to Lewis V. called the Drone ; that 
is, from the year, 752 to 987 : making . £35 
years* ::r 

The fixth period includes the feigns of fourteod 
Kings of the Capetian race* from Hugh Capet 
to Charles IV. called the Fair -, that is, front 
987 to 1.328 : being 341 years. 

The fcventh period contains the reign q£ 
twelve Kings of the Valefian race, or of the 
houfe of Valpisj from Philip VI. of ValoU 
to Henry III. that is* from the year 132& 
to 1589: including 261 years. 

The eighth period contains the reigns of four 
Kings, of the race or houfe of Bourbon, from 
Henry IV. called the Great to Lewis XV. named 
the Well- beloved % that is, from the year 159$ 
to the prefent year 1765 : comprehending 1% 
years. v .:/; 



>:■. 



XL After having acquired a fufficient know 
ledge of the kingdom of France, it is proper 
tt> be acquainted with, .. # 

VI. The hiftory of the Kings of Bourgognt\$ 
as it is not only intimately connected with tfratj 
of France, but alfo throws great light on t^iQ^ 
of Germany, Spain, the Low Countries, £f<^ 
And here we muft carefully diftinguiih, (i.)th£ 
Kings of the firft kingdom of Bourgogne, a^4 
remember chat when the Vandals, Suavians, aod 
Alains, qjjitt ing_ Germany, paifed $beRhks,, anfj 

entered 
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entered -Gaul, the Bourgogniahs, being amongft 
them, cfixed themfefoes near the Rhine, and 
founded a kingdom that lafted 128 years ; that 
js f from the year 406 to 534. Their govern* 
ment comprehended, toward the clofe of it, the 
Dmchy of Bourgogne, Franch County, Dauphi- 
fiy* and Savoy j under five Kings, named, it 
Gondicair: 2. Gonderic and Chilperic, who 
were brothers : 3. Goridebaut, Godegiftl, Chft- 
£erie t and Gondemer $ likewiie brothers : 4. Si- 
gtimond ; aod, 5. Gondemer, who was deprived 
4f his kimgdom bf tkt fucceflbrs of Clbdomire 
King of Fran ce ; and his dominions united to 
thofe of that kingdom. (2.) The Kings of Bdur- 
gogncTransjurane: and we muft here remember, 
that about the year 886*, after the depofitiori of 
the Emperof Charles the Grofs, Raoul or Ro- 
dolph, fon of the younger Conrad, and grancf- 
fon of Hugh, poflefled the country between 
Mount jou and the Alps ; that is to fay, Savoy 
and Switzerland ;' and was crowned King of 
BourgbgneTransjurane at St. Maurice in Valois. 
This kingdom lafted 145 years, under four 
Kings: who were, 1. Raoul : i i. Raoul III 3. 
. Conrad : and, 4. Raoul III: called the Drone. 
Conrad had united to his kingdom that of Aries? 
and Raoul III. having no family, left all his 
ricih pOfieffions to Conrod II. called the? Salic r 
fjHhiataftfcr his death this kihgdoril puffed to 
(He Eftrperors, who fucceeded Conrad, and htatde 
' a-fcart 6f the Germanic empire. ' (3.) The Kihgjs 
^'Arfe^-^PrOVertce. Lewh ; thc Staiiimetier, 
* Ti : ' : - i,r ' King 
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King of France, dying, and leaving bnly 
that were quite young, Bofon, brothel 1 to Qji 

Richilde, wife of Charles the Bald, foundcfi^thc 
kingdom of Aries (regnum Arelatmfe) ana .of 
•which he made himfelf King. This kin^cJc 
was furrounded by the Soana, the Rhone, a: 

ilk *f\ 

the Alps. It cannot be properly faid to hivt 
drifted more than 53 years ; and had only J#o 
Kings, which were, Bofon, who was crowfced at 
Vienna by the Archbiihop of Lions ; and, £ 
Lewis, fon of Bofon, whom Berenger took pri : 
loner in Veronnc, and whofe eyes he put put. 
Lewis the Blind reigned, notwithftanding, forty- 
three years, and left a Ion named Charles Coa- 
ftantine. But as he was too young to rcigp, 
the Provencals ele&ed Hugh King of Italy, to 
be King of . rles. There were great conten- 
tions between this Hugh and Raoul II. King 
of Bourgogne : but by the interpofition of friends 
they were reconciled. Raoul renounced his pt€- 
tenfions to the kingdom of Italy -, and Hug$ 
in return, ceded to him all he pofleffecf ia 
Brefie, Viennois and Provence, and even 1 ^ 
title of King of Aries ; which kingdom #*s 
therefore united to that of Bourgogne Trjnf- 
jurane. J 

XII. And here we ftiould alfo ftudy, - , 
VII. The bijtoryof the Dukes pf X^rW»; W 

Dukes of Normandy, Princes of Oftftgt, '.$#. 

but we muft content ourfelves with the fc; 

mention of thefe, without making thciy ^aljri 

■■•*"" 'ifal 
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that ye may not eltend this chapter beyond itf 
$V*£ bounds. We therefore pafs diredtly to, ; 

***' XIII. Fill Tie tQfiory of Switzerland* or th* 
thirteen Cantons. The people that are now cal- 
led Stvifsy were anciently called Helvetians. A- 
bout fiftyfix years before the birth ot Chrtftv' 
they made an invafion upon Gaul ; but the Gauls. 
calling the Romans to their affiitance, thefe not 
only drove out the Helvetians, but brought 
them aifo entirely under the dominion of the le- 
gate and people of Rpme. The capital of their 
country was called Jventicum* a fmall town that 
is. now called lVifflisburg. The moft remark^, 
able periods in the hiftory of the Swifs, befidc 
the aforementioned epoch, are, 

\. The time the Helvetians were in fubje&ion 
to the Romans. 

4 \, The time that the greateft part of Switzer- 
land paffed under the power of the ancient Kings 
of Bourgogne (fee led. XI), 

," 3/ The time when, after the extindtion of the 
kings of Bourgogne, Switzerland became a pro- 
vince of , France. 

4. The time when Switzerland was annexed 
to the kingdom of Lothair (regnum Lotbaringi<e % 
or Lorrain). 

5. The time when it made ^.province of the 
the empire of Germany,, after the diffolution of 
the kingdom of Lorrain. . . — 

t . §. T^e time when it made a part of the king- 
%?f^es. : 

V6L.III. L 7. Tho 
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7. The time when it fell under the power of 
the emperors of Germany. 

8. The time when Switzerland threw off the 
yoke, or when the Cantons affociated, and formed 
a free republic. 

9. The time that has paffed fince that afib- 
ciation, under the government of the thirteen free 
Cantons, down to the prefent day. To which 
may be added, 

10. The hiftory of the country of the Gri- 
fons, and 

11. The hiftory of the countries aflbciated 
with the Helvetic republic : and laftly, 

12. The hiftory of the city and republic of 
Geneva. 

XIV. IX. Tbe Hiftory of Italy, fince the 
time of Charlemagne, that is, from the begin- 
ning of the ninth century to the prefent time* 
In this general hiftory of Italy we have to re* 
gard, in particular, 

1 . 1 fie hiftory of the Popes, conftdered as 
fecular Princes and temporal Sovereigns. 

2. That of the kingdom of Sardinia. , 

3. That of the kingdom of Naples. 

4. That of the kingdom of Sicily. ,- 

5. That of the kingdom of Corfica. * 

6. The hiftory of the Grand Dutchy of Tut 
cany, or Florence. 

7. The hiftories of the eight moft confide** 
ble dutchies and principalities 5 which are, 

a The 
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& The dutchy of Savoy, and the county of 
Piedmont. 

b The dutchy of Milan. 

c That of Montferrat. 

d That of Mantua. 

e That of Parma and Placentia. 
. /■ That of Modena. 

g That of Mirandola. 

b That of Monaco. 

8. The hiftory of the ifland of Malta ; and 
of the religion, or order, of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerufalem. 

9. The hiftory of the republic of Venice. 
io. That of the republic of Genoa. 

11. That of the republic of Lucca. And 
1 2. 1 he hiftory of the republic of St. Marino. 

To which may be alfo added, 
13. The hiftory of the ifland of Cyprus, 
which had once its proper Kings, but has fince 
parted under the dominion of the Ottoman em- 
pire. It would require an entire volume fully 
to explain all the principal periods and epochs 
of the particular hiftories of each of thefe go- 
vernments. But, as on one hand the hiftory 
of Italy is intimately connefted with thofe of all 
the principal modern monarchies ; and as on 
the other, there are many excellent hiftories of 
this country, we muft refer our readers to them, 
as they can only expedl here to find general in- 
ftru&ions for the guidance of their ftudies in 
thefe matters. 

* L 2 XV. X. the 
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XV. X. The Hiftory of Great Britain, or of 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland, and. tfce 
hiftory of Ireland. The hiftory of England is, 
like mod others, eafily divifible into three, ge; 
riods, which comprehend, 

i. The ancient hiftory of England, whofe ori- 
ginal name was Albion, fo called from the wnite 
■ chalky mountains with which the coafts of that 
ifland are furrounded. The hiftorians begin this 
period with a king named Brutus, the fori of. 
JEncas Sylvius, king of the Latins, and grand- 
fon of Afcanius, the fon of iEneas the Trojanl 
They pretend that he began to reign in Albion, 
in the year of the world 2828. This period 
continued to the year 3895, and confequei>d£ 
till within about a century of the Chriftian era,. 
This is a period of obfeure and fabulous con* 
jeftures, when England was governed by king* 
that may be called Aborigines* or originally .o£ 
the country, of which, however* they pretend t<>. 
have a regular chronological lift. 

2. The hiftory of the middle age ef England, 
The Romans invaded England, under the coiv-., 
dudt of Julius Csefar ; and though it appears : 
they were but badly received, yet' it is certain 
that the fucceeding kings of this country paid aii 
annual tribute to the Romans, and were pbliged 
to fuffer their prefedl to refide there. This' 
vernment lafted 503 years, under a long fuc 
fion of kings who were natives of the country* 
and of whom Arthur, one of the laft, wis the 
moft famous. In the fifth century the S^xooa 
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arid Angles made a defcent in England, and there 
cftablifhed feven fmall kingdoms; this govern- 
rnent was djftinguMhed by the name of the Hep- 
iarfchy •, and lafted 369 years, and the domi- 
nion of the Saxops in England continued in all 
$$4. years. 

3. The modern hiftory.of Englajid. Soon 
after the death of Charlemagne, that is, in the 
year 80 1, the feven Saxon -kingdoms in Eng- 
land were united in one, under Egbert, king of 
the; Weft Saxons, who Subdued all the others,; 
and reigned alone in that country. He and his 
fucceffoFS wei£ greatly molefted by the Danes, 
who alfo roade a ^defcent in this ifland, com- 
mitted hoftilities, and endeavoured to eftabllfti 
♦hemfelves t&ere-, and which at laft they effected, 
in the year 1017, when Canute the Great, king 
of Denmark, and Norway, was alfo crowned kijg 
of England. This Danifh epoch continued only 
50' years, for in the year 1066, William I called 
the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, landed on^ 
thfe Englifli coaft, drove , out thr Danes, and 
cauled himfelf to be crowned king of England. 
From 'that time England has been governed 

'"three kings of the houfe of the dukes of Nor- 

HJnSf 9 from William the Conqueror to Henry L , 

<Irfrig 70 years,,and to the year 1 i.36. 

1 1 ^)ne king of the houfe of Blois, pame&Stepken, 

*™. reigned 19 years* , . 

~ %urteenkings of thchoufeof Angou, frocr^Hen- v 

i^V duke of Anjou,* Normandy and Aquitah? 
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to Richard III. during 331 years, down t& 
1485. ><• 

Three kings defcended from the earls of Rich- 
mond, from Henry VII. to Edward VI. during 
68 years, and to the year 1553. 

Two queens, Mary and Elizabeth, during 
50 years, to 1603. 

Four kings of the houfe of Stev/art of Scotland* 
James I. Charles I. who was beheaded, Charles IL 
and James II. who, with the Protedtor Cromwell, 
reigned, during 85 years, to the year 1688. 

One prince of Orange and Naffau,William HI. . 

crowned king of England in 1689, and died in 

1702. 
One queen, Ann, daughter of James II. and 

wife of George prince of Denmark. She dic4 

in 1714. 

Three kings ofthe houfe of Hanover, George I. 
George II. and George III. during 51 years, to 
the prefent time. 

XVI. "the Hiflory of Scotland. Thehiftorians 
of this country, after relating fome conjeftures 
concerning the origin, and firft ages of the 
Scotch, begin their hiftory with Fergus, king of 
Ireland, whom the Scoti called from thence, an<? 
appointed their king •, being no longer abk t 
bear the horrid invafions of the Pifts. Fiftf 
eight kings reigned after him in Scotland,. d$ 
ing 959 years : that is to fay, from the year 4* 
to 1370. The laft of thefe kings was Davictf* 
who died without iflue. Robert IL foa erf "#• 



\ 
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tcr Stewart, great ftewart of Scotland, and of 
Mary, daughter of king Robert Bruce, fucceeded 
his uncle, and reigned twenty years. He had 
eleven fucceflbrs of his own family ; and thefc 
twelve kings of the houfe of Stewart bring the 
Scotch hiftory down to 1603, when James VI. 
(and . the Firft of England) fucceeded Elizabeth 
queen of England, and united the two kingdoms 
which compofe. Great Britain. 

The Hiftory \ tf Ireland. If we are to believe 
the Irilh hiftorians, there were kings of this 
country more than 1 500 years before the birth 
of Chrift, and they mention one of them, 
named Slanius, who reigned in the year of the 
world 2448. They fay alfo, that this country 
was divided into five governments, each of which 
had a king; and that, over thefe five kings, 
there was one who was fupreme, and bore the 
title of King of Kings. There is, however, very 
little appearance of truth in the Irifh hiftory, till 
about the year of Chrift 420, when a prince 
named Loegarius reigned in Ireland. Hiftory 
fays that his wife and children embraced Chrif- 
tianity, but that he himielf remained in his infi- 
delity, and that he was killed by a clap of thun- 
der, after having reigned 30 years. This king 
had forty-feven fucceflbrs, who, with him, filled 
he throne of Ireland for 732 years ; that is, to 
te year 1 162, when this kingdom pafled under 
. f dominion of the Englifh. The forty-eighth 
M laft king of Ireland was named Roderic. 
.j^iry VJII. was the firft Englifh. monarch who 
■■ 1 1 took 
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took . the title of king of Ireland, by ; 

an ad *of the parliament *>{ Dublin. . ■ , ; tj vog 

•■■■.".■;■ *o srcb 

XVIL XL the Hijtory of tbt Low tounrrtQ 

end, in particular, that of the Stvtn UMttiPFnl 

vinctSy containing, *-.^:\ :■ . r.iL-pr.i 

~ 4 Duchies: Brabant, Limburg, Luxerofed^ 

and Guelders. - .y.-rrj -ami 

. 7 Counties: Flanders, Artois, HainatikJHGA 

land, Zealand, Namur, and Zutpheh. ^ ~r.fr. 

5 Principalities, or fcigiiibries : Friezlattdj 

Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyflel, and Gr&& 

;■ ningen. :■.•:.; 

I Margraviatc ; that of Antwerp -, which, iol 
gether, form the "'■■'■ 

•*7 United Provinces, that are called thef ' £d# 
Countries. In the time of the Romans, tfia 
Rhine traced the limits between Gaul and XStt* 
puny. That part of the Low Countries wHfcft 
is on the weft borders of the Rhine* wA 
earned Gallia Belgica, Belgtc Gaul ; andutatf 
ituate on the eaft belonged to Germany^ iiadtt 
was called Batayia. In the fifth century;, whw 
ifoe Franks paffed into Gaul, the Low CoUritrtef 
remained annexed to France* under the: Mero^ 
viogjan kingSi In the partition which ii% 
Carloviniaa emperor, Lewi* Je Debbnjiai^, jnitiw 
of his dominions, the greateft part of the Low 
£gtmtries/$ifog to Lothajr; made a ifonffiJefiffik 
p^tofj;he, kingdom of Lowrainv and th it fcinfjfii 
&*» j^mA^^i the ;fc*con3ea ;prbvmalw 



I^ijw i iir n\bn^TOTg fa cccffivcly forrtled. T^en* 
governors acquitetil g*eat power, and at the 
time of the invaGon of the Normans, they 
sg^^t^jafeive^ independent; r TTbis . hiftpry 
J&fle&tf: §ORjtaiAS s three periods.*.. In.thefirffc 
inquiry is to be made into the Qrigii* of each 
«tHH^^Q^n^.^ ? jTeigniory^ till Ae time,- of 
tSeir union in the fifteenth century..; Jn. the fe- 
*R94^tJ)e uqion itfelf is to be explained, and the 
manner ihowtt in. which they . fell . under the 
JSKSr* (*•) of tickings of Boungogne, (a.)' of 
l^ hpufe of Auftria» ,and (3.) under the domi- 
nion of Spain, till the year 1 564. And in the 
th^ird-peripd, i : t & *tq be:explained in what man- 
ner the feven provinces of Guelderlandi Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Friezland, Overyffel and Groe- 
wngpn, united themfejyes, in order to throw 
aff* the Spainifh yoke, and under the conduct 
of tfre prince. of Orwge and Naflau,. came to be 
tfeclaned. by Spain fcee provinces. Laflly, is to 
feea thelites of this. powerful Republic down to 
thcrprefent day, together with the important 
tftabttikments which it has formed in the three 
^rfitf parts of the world, but efpecially in Afw. 
TJw?hiftoric$ cfthtcpunts of Flanders, the count* 
of Holland, 6dc tfratof the princes of Orange 
$£ the houfe ofjNsflau, ?are alfo intimately c<kh> 
mi&ed .with; that 6f the-Low Countries, 

lOEVUfc XIL^he Bifiery t>f Gtrmtky. Tht*> 
ktfjwj -lifcefrifc dfwAw Itfelf ;mta : thtafcrioda,! 

\<o0 s Middle 
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Middle Age, and that of Modern Germany 
The firft period comprehends the origin of the 
Germans, whom they fuppofe to be defcended 
from Tuiicon, or Teuthon, otherwife called Af- 
canes, the fon of Gomer, the grandfon of Japhet* 
and great grandfon of Noah. This chief, they 
fay, began his reign in the year of the world 
j 8 1 2 . It feems likely enough that thefe people 
took their German name Teutfche from Theutonj 
and that of Germans, or Germani, appear* to 
be derived from the old German word Gerr, that 
is, war, and from the word Man, by. which they 
were diftinguifned as men addicted to war. 
Their name of Allemands came doubtlefs from 
Allemannus Hercules, prince of, Suabia, who 
reigned they fay about the year of the world 2399* 
It is eafy to conceive that all this ancient hiftoiy 
muft be obfeure, uncertain and fabulous. The 
people who inhabited thefe countries, knew 
not the ufe of letters : they tranfmitted to their 
pofterity the memorable actions of their founders 
and of the heroes of their country, by hymns 
and fongs. In the Greek hiftorians, thefe. na* 
tions are always confounded under the name of 
Scythians, Celts, &c. and it is. impoflibJe to 
diftinguifh them; The firft knowledge we have 
of them mult therefore be from the Romans* 
who thought . them worth the trouble of, cofc 
quering, and had connexions with them : ajjjl 
consequently all that we can learn of them- nu# 
be draw^from Strabo, Btolemy, Casfar and T#i- 

tvis : and thefe. authors xlid root even underfill 

the 
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$hfc language in which thofe hiftoric hymps were 
fling* h appears by thefe writers that the an* 
dene Germans were , mere barbarians. Among 
that dark ignorance and that ferocity with, which 
they were furrounded, there were however. to be 
fecn fame fparks of virtue, valour, art and know-* 
ledge. Tacitus fays, for example, that they 
were much addi&ed to drinking/, aad this im* 
plies that they had the art of making wine, or 
iome other ftrong liquor : that author, indeed, 
ejeprcfly fays, that they brewed: beer (cerevifia). 
]£Ie fays alfo, that they trafficked with the Ro-t 
ipans, and fold them,, among other things, am* 
ber, which they gathered on the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, and named Glarfe. All this fuppofes 
fbme exertion of induftry. This firft pepod 
Comes down to the birth of Chrift. 

XIX. The middle age comprehends the re? 
volutions in Germany from the commencement 
of the Chriftian era to the time of Charlemagne, 
including eight centuries. It is in this fecond 
period that we find, (1.) The accounts of the 
'Wars that thp Germans fuftaiped againft the Rdh 
fnans, who were never able completely to fub? 
<toe them. (2.) The particular enumeration of 
the different nations that then inhabited Ger- 
fiktny* (3.) The progrefs of each of tbefe peo- 
p\c > their ftate during the decline of the.Romaa 
empire, and the manner in which each of them 
infenfibly recovered their lijberty. It is. a matter 
-W^l worthy of remark, that during all the m*d~ 
■; '' die 
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die age, the Germans remained ignorant P^e 
art of writing, and that Charlemagne was the firffi 
who taught them the ufe of letters. All ttftre* 
fore that has been wrote of the hiftory of l \m 

'* Germans during the middle age, wa^itl^fcy 
foreigners, or by monks, and others ^quali^'is^ 
norant, after the eight century. It is fufficitiray 
manifeft what regard ought to be paid to thefe? 
The greateft inconvenience ife, that we cannot 
form a juft and diftindt idea of the ftate of the . 
German nations before Charlemagne. That they: 

' had chiefs is certain, but the feme chief of a 
nation is fometimes named rex, and fometiffic^' 
dux, princeps, margravio, or comes, artd fomf 
times ft ill different from any of thefe. All the 
Striptcres varum Germanicarum of the middfe 4 * 
age, are but (b many troubled and confuted* 
fources : the bufinefs here, however, is W* 
know what has been wrote, rather than what 
has really happened. 
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XX, The modern hiftory of Germany begirtir 
with Charlemagne, and comes down to Francis Iff 1 * 
that is to fay, down to the prcfent time. "Ttki'^ 
hiftory of thefe emperors being already included? . 
ia that of the empire, it only remains in thi i4 
tMrd period of the hiftory of Germany, to cdn-* 
fidep, (i.) The particular hiftory of the tii0S% 
gRffid fovereign houfes of Germany; whitftiariP* 
thofe of Auftria; Brandenburg, Bavaria, 'ffidefij* 
BrtSHfwicfc, vAnhalt, Heffe; 'Holfteih, : M^k!en2!^ , 
bu^, Nafllftj; ' Sawhy ; and Wiftetrtbcfg. [: {iy 

^ That 
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^hat of thcftatcs and countries which thefe houfcp 
p^&fied. (3.) That of the archbilhopricks r bi^ 
fHoprlcks, abbies, military orders, $cq. (4. > That 
Qt<\he free cities and thofe that hold.iifltwriiatelj* 
ntf th$ empire, &c. To which may be added4iverai * 
hiftorical matters, as (5.). an inquiry. into the* 
qngih . of electors, and in what manner the* 
chiefs of divers Germanic nations recovered theic? 
liberty^ by the right of poftliminy, after the ex* 
tin#ion of the Carplovinian houfp,. (6 .) The 
particular hiftory of the Anfeatic. league. (7.)- 
That of the war of thirty years j and numberlete- 
other particulars which, relate to the Modem 
HiftQry of Germany. The hiftory of the houfc 
of.Auftria, and that . of Brandenburg, merit *. 
nwre particular ftudy, becaufe the heads of thefe 
auguft houfes are at this day elevated to the firft 
rank among the fovereigns of Europe. 

'XXI. XIII. "the Hiftory of the Kings of Bohe- 
mia. This country, fituate on the borders of the 
Elbe* was anciently inhabited by the Sclav?, whom 
they, named Bchemanns or Behaims, for it is not 
mprq-than 20a years fince they called Bohemia, ■ 
Beoaigna. . It was originally governed by duke*, . 
the^firft of whom^ named iicco, conducted,, 
witft his brother Lecho t in the year 550, %\> 
pq\y^r£uj polony into this country, . uninhabited^ . 
and alraoft coveted .with- forefts. From his time. j 
the^>-have been-tw^nty : two dukes m Bohemia, ■ j 
the 1 covrJ& of ^6.jffrs^doytn tfx the jear.ioS&vi 
T^laft of idaefe. d^es was xumed UlfKtiflaus II, ; -<; 

'at ~ &* 
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fix years before whofe death Bohemia was K&i- 
noured with the title of a kingdom by H£nfy IV* 
and Uladlflaus reigned in quality of king. Then? 
were twenty kings his fucceffors to the year t jJOft 
when Henry duke of Carinthia, arid king of 'Bb^ 
hernia, was depofed. From that time fev<tatffti 
kings and one queen of the houfcof Luxembtifg 
and that of Auftf ia, have reigned in Bohtftokj 
the firft of whom was John of Luxemburg, M 
of the emperor Henry VII. At this tirfie fib-' 
hiemia makes part of the hereditary eftates of the 

houfe 6f Auftria. 

■ 

: XXII. XIV. The Hiftory of the Kings of /ft* 
gary. That couhtry 'which *is now narried Hud* 
gary, was fornherly called Pannonia. The Hufitf, 
a Gothic people, eftablifhed themfelvfcs thertf 
and gave the country their name. Attii'a made 
his city the capital of Sicambia, and gave it the 
name of Buda, which was that of his brother. 
The Huns gave themfelves very little trouble 
about writing their f Hiftoi*y. We know that thefe 
were at firft dukes in Hungary, and that inthtf 
year 1000, it was erefted into a kingdom in'ffc 
vour of Stephen, called the Saint. That king* 
had fixty-fix fuccefibrs, down to the prcfent day j 1 
and Hungary alfo makes part of the heredity 
dammions of the augtift houfe of Auftria* % ^\ 

XXIII. XV. The Hiftory of Poland. . Tii* 
country was aneiently named. Sarmatia, ancL&r 
inhabitants Sarmates. We have only a confufed 

account, 
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iount, that this country was originally govern- 
1 by dukes or princes, of whom there were 
jive from Craco and his brother Lechus I. 
rjpg 450 years: that is, from the year of 
fift 550, to 9-99 : that on the laft: named 
ur Poland was ere&ed into a kingdom by the 
ppror Otho III. that it had afterwards four 
ifh kings who reigned during eighty-two 
rs : that the laft of thefe kings, Boleflaus II. 
ed the Cruel, occafroned this country, by his 
. conduft, to lofe the title of kingdom ; and 
t it was governed from 108 1 to 1370, by 
Ive princes, among whom was the renowned 
ft : that in the year 1370 it relumed the 
k of a kingdom ; and that it has fince had 
bteen ele&ivc kings, who have been chofen 
veil from foreign houfes, as from the Piafts, 
original families cf the country : that the fir ft 
thefe elective kings was Lewis king of Hun* 
y>.and the laft AnguAus II. ele&or of Sax- 
•9 and that this prince dying in the year 1 7S3, 
ftates of Poland have placed on the throne 
rriQaus II. of the family of Poniatowiky, a 
i^e in every fenfe worihy to wear that crown, 
t-.Hiftory of Lithuania is comprehended under 
i of Poland. The hiftory of Pruffia is like- 
; included, in part, under that of Poland, in 
: under thofe of the orders of the Teutonic 
glits* arid the knights Templars, and in part 
br that of the houfe of Brandenburg. The 
jty of Finland, Livonia, Eftberia and Ccur iarJ, 
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is comprifed under thofe of Sweden, Ruffia and 
Poland. 

XXIV. XVI. The Hiftory cf the kingdom if 
Denmark. If we regard what is faid, and ftill 
more, what they have not fcrupled to write, we 
muft begin this hiftory with Gomcr II. great- 
grandfon of Japhet, who was the 6rft that in- 
habited Cimbrica Cherfonefus, or Chnbria, 1 800 
years after the creation of the world, 19 j years 
after the deluge, and 2098 before Chrift. This 
country, they fay, was governed, at firft, by 
eleven fucceflive judges, the firft of whom was 
cotemporary with Abraham : that in the: year 
of the world 2910, and 1058 before Chrift; 
Dan founded the kingdom of Denmark, *nd 
called it after his name : that it had twenty-fix 
Kings, all of whofe names they know, and theif 
principal a&ions, to the time of Dan III. who 
began to reign 141 years before the common 
era: that 1 10 years before this epoch, there was 
a great migration of the Cimhri and Teuton:, 
who penetrated into Italy ; but were there al- 
moft entirely extirpated by the Romans 5 and at 
this time it is that the ancient hiftory of Den- 
mark ends, that is, about feventy- four years be- 
fore 1 the birth of Chrift. That of the middle 
age begins with Fridlefh fumamed the exptdi* 
tious y who was the twenty feventh king $ and 
continues till Sigefroi, whofe reign began about 
the year 760, and ended with the eighth jctih 
tury. This age comprehends a fucceffion of 

thirty 
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thirty one kings. But they whofe defign it is to 
know what has really happened, will give but 
little credit to all thefe relations, as they will not 
believe it poffible that a nation, which knew not 
the uie oi letters till a long time after the reign 
of Charlemagre, (houl J bs- able to trace their 
origin to the time of the deluge; or that they 
could, by any monuments whatever* be ^ble to 
deduce, their hiftor.y frorp that period, without 
Interruption, down to modern* times, thatjs to 
the ninth century : they will therefore be per- 
iuaded that all xhofe ancient hiftories and chro- 
nicles, in vcrfe and profe, on which their autho- 
rities are founded, are nothing more than a mafs 
qf fables, written by impoiior$ and yifionaries 
two or three thoufaqd. )ears after the fafts are 
£ippofed to have happened, and cOnfequently 
jthaf . they knew no more of the matter than we 
do. Without making, any further inquiry 
therefore into thefe relations, we {ball fay, that 
the modern hiflory of Denmark, which begins 
about the. year 800 with Goteric, Godfrey, or 
Gotilae, is mere clear and lefs uncertain. It in- 
dudes the reigns of fifty five kings, during 965 
years, that is,. from the year 801 to the prefent 
time. So that the hiftorians count one hundred 
and thirteen kings who have reigned in Denmark, 
fjrom Dan I. to Frederic V. who now fo worthily 
filU that throne. • The introduction of Chrifti- 
aruty into Denmark, under Eric I. and the fixty- 
fpyenth.king, about the year 850, falls in this 
laft age* which alfo abounds with remarkable 
. Val. III. M events. 
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events. The hiftory of Norway is included itf 
that of Denmark ; as are thofc of the iflands of 
Iceland and of Greenland, if any fuch there are. 

XXV. Xril The Hiftory of Sweden. Thrf 
ancient hiftory of this kingdom is altogether a* 
fabulous a& that of Denmark. All its firft a6> 
counts confift of relations, fongs and legend^ 
<if the allegoric traditions of ancient priefts or 
poets. On thefe authorities they fbppolc' drift 
Magogs the fon of Japhet, andgrandfon of Noah, 
was the origin from whom defcended the Sty* 
thians and Goths. Magog left five fons. From* ofte 
of them, named Suenon, they fay the Swedes are 
defcended : from Gog or Getbar^ they fuppofe the 
Goths or Get<e derive their original. Ubbon fuc- 
cceded his brother Suenon> and built, they fay, the* 
city of Upfal. They here make a fucceffibn <H 
twenty-five fabulous kings, from Magog to Bolt* 
avill, and which comes down to the birth of 
Chrift. ( 

The middle age begins with the reigrt a? 
AkriC) and after 1him of Eric II. and continue* 
to Ingo II. or Ingelj and lafts about 8do^eafsV 
including the reigns of thirty-five king?,, whbftr 
hiftory is fcarce more certain than that of tli^ 
former. f ; ' 1 * 

1 he modern hiftory begjrts with the fciflgjf 
Charles add Biorn. About the year 83 r, tK^em? 
peror Lewis the Deborinair fent AiifgatfUs, ij S^ 
flipp of Bremen and Hamburgh, iftto S*W*i# 
to. preach the gofpel, and Chriftiahity *ras '&? 

ceived 
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Cdirei Jttto that kingdom. From Charles to 
5eei$Jker II. -tfeat.-.ifc to the y^r 1450, there 
were twenty-rwo.o^her. kings who reigned ;? Swe? 
den, during a fpace of 302 years: and from 
!»#$ IX. spiled the Saint* who fyeceeded Suer- 
<;^er II. there is a fucceffion of forty kings, whqr 
h^ve failed the Swedifh throne, down to the pre*. 
Isrjc day, during 615 years, This lojjg fenes of 
*IJl ykmgs is very glorioufly terminated by thp 
Vggfnng monarch Frederic Adojphus, a prince 
q£ the houfe of Holftein. The hiftory of jL^- 
lamfi a* far as any hiftory can be found of tjiat 
country, is entirely included in that of Swedeiu 

\3CXVL XVIII. The Hiftory of Rujfta. AH that 
we can fay of the ancient hiftory of Ruffia is, 
tJh^t this country was the hive from whence that 
ianujnerable fwarm of people iflued, which over- 
ran all Europe, and part of Afia and Africa. 
It would be a vain and frivolous enterprife to 
endeavour to inveftigate either the ancient his- 
tory* or tl\at of the middle age, of this immenfe 
CSUflffy, as np written accounts of them have 
come to our knowledge. The foundation of .this 
wit aijd formidable empire, which was civilized 
by tbg labpqrs of Peter the Great, and of thofe 
pnncefies who have borne the Iceptre after him, 
J$$hq s*t ^i$ y jdprQake fo confpicuous a figure 
o& tjifc.theatre of ihe ( world, was not laid till the 
nj^h, (century of the Chriftian era. The fame! 
qjigiq .i^ufually afcribed t*q the inhabitants of this 
country: astakhofe of Poland and Bohemia, 

'M'2 The 
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The language called Sclavonian, which t^ey all 
fpeak, but in different dialefts, feems to confirm 
this conjedurc. All the colonies of the great 
nation of Sarrnatia took, in the fixth century, the 
name of Sclavi \ by which they meant to exprefs 
that they were purfuers of glory, for fuch is the 
import of that word in the Sclavonian language. 
That of Ruflia^ or Roffaia 9 implies a people that 
are difperfed •, and this etymology is confirmed 
by Procopius, a Greek hiftorian of the fixth 
centuTy. The ftory of one Ruffus, the brother 
of Lexkhus and Czekhus, is an invention of 
modern writers among the Illyrians or Dal- 
matians. 

In the years 86 i and 862, the inhabitants of 
Ruflia chofe for their governors three Varegean 
princes, Rurika, who firft fixed his refidcnce at 
Ladoga-, Sineus, at Bielo Ofero, and Truveraat 
Ifborka. The two laft died without children 
in the fpace of two years. By that means Rurika 
became fole fovereign of Ruflia; and having 
augmented the city of Novogrod, which had 
been lately built, he there eftablifhed his refi- 
dence. In 878, this great prince, Rurika, died, 
and left Igora, his lbn, under the tutelage, tf 
Olegha, his uncle •, he governed Ruflia thirty- 
five years. When Igora came to age of matu- 
rity, he efpoufed a young maiden of Plefko^, 
named Olpha. This prince was maflacred by 
the Drevelians about the year 945, and Suetq- 
flava, his fon, reigned in his ftead* under the tu- 
telage of his mother Olpjia, with whom, hq.jd- 

way* 
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ways lived in harmony. This princefs embraced 

•the Chriftian religion at Constantinople, and was 

•baptized by the name of Helena. Her (on, 

:however, did not follow her example. Jarapolka 

reigned after his fajher Suetoflava, from the year 

*972 to 988. His brother Vladimire, or Wolo- 

dimir, called Bafil, fucceeded him, andjembraced 

the Chriftian religion according <to the riies of 

the Greek church. From this point, xht huicry 

of Ruffia becomes more luminous : tor, with 

the dodlrine of Christianity, the uie of writing 

was introduced among this people. From Wo- 

Jodimir or Bafil, to Bafil V. during 546 years, 

that is, from 988 to. 1534, we find a fucceffion 

of thirty-five fovereigns, who reigned in Ruffia 

tinder the title of Great Dukes. John IV. or 

iwan Bafilowitz, the fon and fuccefibr of the laft 

Bafil, took the title of Tzar, or Czar, which his 

'iucceftbrs have continued to bear, and which, in 

.the Sclavonian tongue, properly fignifies a King. 

.He alio joined to his titles that of Povelitela and 

""* Samodertza, confervator or fovereign of all the 

•Ruflias. Foreigners call this prince the Tyrant, 

-:?btit the Ruffians name him the Severe. He had 

: ifix fucceffbrs, who contented themfelves with 

-Jthfe title of czar, till the year 16 13, when Michael 

-'Fedorowitz, of the houfeof Romanova, n.>juhtcd 

<"Ahethronei and took the title of czar, emperor, 

Y,and autocrator (or fovereign confefvator) of all 

- lhe : Ruflias. This title of emperor is no longer 

-Jcoritefted with thefe powerful monarchs. Fiom 

Michael Fedcrowitz there were three emperors 

; - ' xxi 
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of Ruflia, Alexis his fori, Teodore or Thcdddr)^ 
and Ivan, or John V. to the year 1696, Wfcen 
Peter I. furnamed the Great, cam** to the 
throne : a monarch who made the moft aftbntfh- 
ing, and at the fame time the moft happy efforts, 
toward the civilizing of the Ruffian nation. This 
great man died in 1725; and the throne a 8f 
Ruflia has been fince filled by Catherine, tfhe 
-widow of the emperor Peter; by Petir Tl.'Tiis 
grandfon 5 by Ann, the daughter of John V. Vy 
John VI. grandfon of John V. by Elizabeth Pfc- 
trowna, daughter of Peter the Grew •, by ftfcf 
III. grandfon of Peter, and laftly, by the aifgtrft 
Catherine II. now reigning. 

XXVII. If the Co-flacks, Calmacs, the fnhl- 
bitants of Siberia and the Ukraine, the Samoeifls, 
&c. have any hiftory, it muft bfc coriijpfre- 
hended under that of Ruflia. It will npt be ei- 
pefted that we fhould lofe ourfelves in thefe de- 
farts. We mud here fay a few words, however, 
concerning the Tartars. TArtary in Afia, wfl&h 
they call Great Tartary^ is an immenfe c6,iri?rty,. 
that is as imperfeftly known to geograpftersj'las 
the fucceflion of its fovereigns is tb hiftofr ifcs 
and chronologifts. It was tllefe Taftafti' ttifo- 
cver, that in the year 1280 made ih^frircs T flT&f- 
ters of China ; and it wag thin ffiat ; the fihtfly 
named Ivan began to feign there. ThcfUvtore 
nine Tartarian emperors of that fiotife, tffiith 
lafted 89 years. Ill t$6ij the Tartjfr^^VWrc 

drove out^cf thifli j but to'i^tfcty ut- 
tered, 
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tqspd, under the '.command of their cham, or 
Jkjng, Xun Chi, whom they named the Grand 
^fcarni again fubduccl the. empire of China, ao3 
tfre, family pf that Tartar prince continues to 
ftign there tiE this day. Little Tartary compre- 
^pds all that country which is between the Ta- 

^uis and Boryfthenes. It is far from being pre- 
jftifely known what time the Tartar? made therft- 

.iclves rafters of this country, for the opinions 
*0f hiftprians differ widely concerning this matter. 
ThflJt ^chich appears the moft probable is, that 

,tl^ dukes of Lithuania having lubdue4 the Tafr- 

£<ars, they fcpt princes of their nation t6 rule ui 
ihis country. ' The laft of theie princes ws 
named Aczkirei, from whom came the race of 

HGirei, and all fhofe pretended emperors who have 
jreignpd in Little Tirtary fince the year 1452. 
Afcout the middle of the fixteenth century, Sfc- 
£ijiy emperor of the r Turks, fubdued Crim Tar- 

JfAry 9 and took the fortrefs of Cafa : and from 
that time the Kam of the Tartars has been chp- 
Jfen by the Ottoman JPorte : fomeritnes indeed 
they have fufferetf thq eldeft fon of the Kam to 

. iucceed him, and at Qther timfes they have not. 

; We have feen, mpreover, a Kam called to Con- 
jftantinopjie to give account of his conduct, and 
vfcut into banifhjncnt. We are the better pleafcd 

vfWjtf 1 th* opportunity of mentioning the Tartars, 

■h-M. their hiftory Jcads us to make three reflec- 
-tkms. The firft is, that we cannot conceive 

r|rom yfhenice the illuftrious author of the Per- 

J&n Letters could learn, that the. Tartars con- 

c ^.a ' ' guered 
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quered almdft the whole world. For \t *&at 
Were the cafe, it certainty was not 4feoe l ttw» 
people who inhabit Great and Little Tartaty 
have borne the name of Tartars. ■ Perhaps Be 
thereby means-' the Scythians dirCeks, ! or Jbmg 
other ancient? and warlike people. The fecocti 
obfervation is, that if modern b'tftoiians 4tnrf# 
fo little of the revolutions and attbns of a na- 
tion that is now exifting, and before our eyes, 
but who are ferocious, uncivilized, and Have no 
writers among them, what are we to think of 
the ancient hiftories of all nations, and efpccially 
thofe of the north, who, for thoufands of years, 
were in the fkmecircumftances, and were igno- 
rant of the ufe of characters, and the art of writ- 
ing ? And laftly, that thofe philofophers deceive 
themfelves, who imagine that -a nation becomes 
more formidable by being ignorant of arts and 
fciences. The example of the Tartars fafficieritly 
proves the contrary, and fbows that a people may 
be numerous, brave and warlike, and yet not 
able to form themfelves into a body as a nation, 
and ftill lefs able long to fupport themfelves; if 
they do not become civilized, and cultivate the 
arts and fciences. The Goths and Vandals 
proved this truth formerly. 'What i*»>6tiAs of 
thofe people are there now upon the earth *->!£ 
any of them can be faid ftill to exift, thty &fc 
become civilized •, for the children 6f rite Goths 
and Vandals that were born among pbliffted- na- 
tions acquired the manners of theie. people -from 
their infancy. 

XXVIIL 
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, XXYHI. Tq^wtoffte ftudy of owdero hit 
toxy complete, w^ muftu-Anfport ourfelves into 
*h? other i^req ps£$s of : thf lyprJkk.fUKi we live in 
an age when we ftw.ipake tho&jqwnka without 
giving out of pur clofffts* Iq A&twe have to 
tonftder, befide the empire of thg.Tucks, which 
we have already mentioned, 
_ j « The modern; hiftory of Per/to* 
vA .2. The like hiftory of the Moguls, or empc- 
V1 . , rors of Indofan. 

+-.-J 3« That of the, kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, and 
: _ ti Arracariy or of tfrofe countries which the 

^ . ,, ancients comprehended under the name of 

the Indies beyond the Ganges. 
. 4. The hiftory of the kingdoms of Siam, Laos* 
and Tenquin. 

5. That of the kingdom of Bengal, and ill 

nabobs* 

6. The modern Ijiftory of China, 
; . 7. The hiftory of Japan. 

., ,8, The hiftory of the kingdom of Java. 
: 9, That of Cfylon, formerly called Taprobam. 
|r 10. The hiftof ies; of the other large ijlands of 
,$p Indim^H ^Oriental fea.> . 
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' io XXJX Ia Africa we have alio to learn, be- 
•£de what if .under; theimmediate dominion of the 

^tp^an.flropirft ,i:; r > ^ 

,. :7 <i^:Tfre hiftory! erf Abyffinia. 

4. That 
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that man comes into the world, he feeks fc after 
happinefs. The milk which nature has given 
to the mother, renders the child content, and cori- 
fequently happy : it defires nothing more. , ,But 
as its age advances, and its ideas increafe ? jt 
feeks after fports, pleasures, and fortune. At 
length man difcovers that there is a future exig- 
ence, and a Supreme Being, who is the creator 
-and preferver of this world, and the difpenfer 
of happinefs or mifery in the world that is to 
come. The firfl: human beings perceived there- 
fore that it was of importance to render th£ Divi- 
nity propitious to them ; but to obtain that end, 
they made ufe of means that were as weak and 
imperfect as were their- underftandings. Hav- 
ing nothing but fenfible objefts before their eyes, 
they could form only corporeal ideas, and thefe 
ideas they applied to the Supreme Being, to 
whom nothing corporeal can belong. 

II. By groping continually in that darknef^ 
without the guidance of revfelation or philofophy, 
after the right way of obtaining the knowledge 
of God, and. the manner in which /he ought to 
be worihipped, they could not but wander aftd 
deceive themfelves, as well with refpeft to ike 
one as the other of thefe objefts. The^inb^- 
ledge of God, and of the manner in which he *$ 
to be worshipped, forms what we call tefigittfe 
The defign of this chapter, therefoie, rf is td^rt*. 
.form our readers what have been the priricijaft 
religions, that men have invented and follo**^ 

from 



4te££ofts* and where S-Wgwlar an* 6$fifj>ktM>us 
tf&iVaiibif is ornamttrted wrth all thole graces of 

which the hiftorfc "^ftjft » ftifceptilifc. There 
*&re ia the univerfkfes aWc profeflbra, who make 
"cotrrfcs in hittory that are 'Highly itfftte&ive : and 

there are hiftorical bibiiotheqises which furniih 

us with the knowledge of the beft authors in 
'tVcfiy fpecies of hiftory. Tfiey tHewfo&rwho 

are defirous of applying to this feience, carinot 
^want for guides, of inftriiflfiolfes ; '-''ftriFta tnajr 
Hfiftfc 'ttiat, in this age, the ufeful^nd the agrfe- 
^ifefe will be found united irt tte ftudy of hif- 
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that man comes into the world, he feeks after 
• happinefs. The milk which nature has given 
to the mother, renders the child content, and con- 
fequently happy : it defires nothing more. , .But 
as its age advances, and its ideas increafe, it 
j feeks after fports, pleafures, and fortune. At 
. length man difcovers that there is a future exig- 
ence, and a Supreme Being, who is the creator 
and preferver of this world, and the difpenfcr 
of happinefs or mifery in the world that jjg.b 
come. The firfl: human beings perceived there- 
fore that it was of importance to render the Divi- 
nity propitious to them ; but to obtain that end, 
they made ufe of means that were as weak and 
imperfect as were their- underftandings. Hav- 
ing nothing but fenfible objefts before their eyes, 
they could form only corporeal ideas, and fhcfe 
ideas they applied to the Supreme Being, to 
whom nothing corporeal can belong. 

II. By groping continually in that darknefi, 
without the guidance of revfelation or philofophy, 
after the right way of obtaining the knowledge 
of God, and the manner in which he ought to 
be worihipped, they could not but wander aftd 
deceive themfelves, as well with refpeft to tft 
' one as the other of thefe objedts. Tlteinbfc 
ledge of God, and of the manner in wKiehhtft 
to be worihipped, forms what we call feHgttffe 
The defign of this chapter, therefore,* ; ii td# 
.form our readers what have been the priifci^a 
religions, that men have invented and folloitoA 

from 
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firpm the creation of the world ; and the follow- 
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ing chapter will contain the hiftory of Chrifli- 
anity, or of the church qf Chrift in jparticular, 

HI. Adam, and the firft patriarchs after him, 
followed, doubtlefs, the religion of nature ; the 
lights of reafon, enforced by thofe which God 
bad vouchfafed them \t\ Paradife, and in the fuc- 
cceding ages ; as we find in the book of Genefis, 
wrrote by Mofes. But this worfhip, fo pure in 
itfelf, feems to have been fometimes corrupted 
By a propenfny to idolatry, which infe&ed man- 
kind from the beginning of the world. The fa- 
crifices^of animals, and even of innocent iqen, . 
are not certainly according to the religion of na« 
ture, but have a near relation to paganifm. For 
all facrifices are diametrically repugnant to the 
religion of nature, as no man can poflibly prove, 
by the light of reafon, that the Supreme Being, 
all- wife and good, can find pleafure in the (laugh- 
ter of his creatures, and what is more, of man- 
kind; whom his wifdom has created, and whom 
)ty3 gQodnefs fupports. The little houflbold gods 
W-Laban, the father-in-law of Abraham, clearly 
grove that idolatry reigned in the iirft ages of 
tfce world. Mofes purged the worihip of 
the Hebrews entirely from it ; it was lie 
who, by the exprefs order of God, eftabljihcd 
the tx^ie principles of religion among the chil* 
iren of Ifrad j their dogmas and their religious 
ceremonies. We are therefore here to con* 

;;„,■-" rv. (i.) 
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IV. (i.) PagarAfm. We have already gw*t 
an ample defcription of this religion in tie j^tf 
cond chapter, on mythology ; and we (hall onljr 
add here, that paganifm in general has at all 
times had various fetta, and that even, wheat* 
pofibfied aknoft the whole earth*, each peopjft 
had sheir different gods, idols, and religiQus jfQtk 
(hip ; At leaft with regard to exteripr matfecfc 
The pagan religion of the Egyptians, for ag^ 
ample, was not the fame with that which yjfc 
ptefefied by the Greeks, and their* differed lij^ 
wife from that of the Romans, who multiply}, 
their demigods and temples to an endlels jurafe* 
bar. It is a fingular circumftaace, and wdfc 
worthy of remark, that, even in modern BOMfe: 
whenever a nation or troop of mankind .are difo 
covered in any part of the earth* they are alw*j>, 
found to be pagans. Whence comes % $*m 
mankind have naturally fo univerfal a propcnfiQ, 
to idolatry* and fo little to philofophy and thfe 
principles of Chriftianity ? Whenccfoever tfcat b&> 
paganifm was defttoyed in the reign of Tht&kfa 
fius the Great, at the dofe of the fourth ceft$uggj 
of the Chriftian era ; and the ruins of it *y&4b 
are to be found in Alia, Africa, and AjavTficfai 
are degenerated into an abfurd idolatry * . aj$ 
always attended by ferocity, ignorance, and baffrij 
barity. That large work, of " the religious. $f£ 
€< remonies and cuftoms of all nations • KpflM 
" fenced by figures defigned by Bernard PioKQ 
M with an htftoric explanation, &c." and tiffe 
cially thofe volumes which treat of the idotefr«y 

nations, 
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trans, is very inftruftivc, and throw* groat 
jht on thefe objefts. 

V, (a.) The nncientirelig^maf the Chine ft z 
ich is but little known to us. We know: 
* they adored the heavens, under the moat; 
Ybitn\ and that they had in their devotioa 
fife mixture, of that of the Jews, though we; 
ow not from whence they had if. There is a. 
j ancient tradition among the Orientals, that 
tfe are a great number of Jews in China, and; 
t God having opened a pafiage, they went 
Aer in the time of Joihua. However that 

1t is certain thrit a large portion of idolatry, * 
it principles of natural religion, and of that ^ 
the Hebrews, formed the religion of the aa~ 
it Chinefe. But about 550 years before tfat; 
:h of Chrift, that is about the year of the f 
rid 3450, the renowned Confucius, was born" 
the kingdom of Lu, which is the province :. 
t is now called Xantung. This philofopher 
; of an illuftrious family, that defcended from 

emperor Ti-Ye, of the fecond race, Hfc« 

pn by proteffing «philofophy, and ended b)r- 
tifttng a new iyftem of religion and politic** 
•- reputation acquired him more than three - 
tffand difciples, among whom there were, 
rfty-two that fignalized- themfelves, and are - 
Pfceld in great veneration by u:? . Chinefe. • 
fefiifcius divided his dodtrine into four parts, 
!*4ur difciples into a like number of cjaflea* 
t'firft were thofc who ;^iicdtfh$mfelyes tg> . 
w^ the 
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the ftudy of virtue : the fecond, fuch as applied 
them f elves to the arts of reafoning and do* 
quence : the third, they who ftudied the art of 
government, and the duties of magiftrates ; and 
the fourth, thofe who applied themfelves to the 
do&nnes of morality. The four books that are 
attributed to Confucius are confidered by die 
Chmefe, as of the higheft authority. The firit 
is intitled Ta-Kia, or the grand fcience. There is 
only the firft chapter of that book that properly 
belongs to Confucius. The reft of it, as well a 
the fecond, called Chung-Yung, or the medium of 
virtue ; the third named Lungya> or the confer- 
ences ; and the fourth which is a colie&ion of 
converfations : all thefe books are the works of 
his diibiplcs. Though it is faid, in all thefe 
books, i . That it is the heavens or virtue that 
holds the place of the Supreme Being, yet! %. 
They direft fuperftitious worfhip and facrifices to 
others than that Being, and 3. They promifc no 
other recompence or.happinefs than that of this 
life. In the modern religion of the Chinefc 
which is founded on the do&rine and writing! 
of Confucius, there are three fefts, the Learned, 
the Idolaters^ and the Sorcerers. 7 he fy& U 
that of the emperor and nobles, who facrifice 
to the ftars : the fecond pay their adorations and 
build temples to idols ; and both of them render 
a religious wor/hip to Confucius, to philolbphcis*- 
to kings and their anceftors. The third &St 
worlhip demons and praftife magic. The CMr 

• ncft. 
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ftefc priefts arc named Mandarins ; and apply 
shemfelves to religious affairs, to phifofophy and 
government. Their arc many temples and con- 
.vents in all part* of China. The idols of the 
Chinefe are called Pagnds or Cbmes. The latter 
arc made in the fhape of figured pyramids * arid 
fve held in great awe by the vulgar. When 
they parcfaafc a flare, they bring him before an* 
rf tftefe chinefy and after making an offering of 
rice, «r other matter, they entreat the idol, that 
tbeflave, if he SiouM fly from hia mafter, may 
be devoured by tigers and ferpents: and this 
the iiavea fear to fo great a degree, that they 
never dare to leave their matters, whatever may 
be the treatment they receive. Idolatry there- 
few is very manifeft in the religion of the mo- 
dern Chinefe, but Confucius is not to be blamed 
for .this error \ for in the firft chapter of the book 
Ta-Kio, which is the only one that he wrote, 
there is no trace of it to be found. All the reft is 
the work <of his difciples, a clafs of men who con- 
ftfefttly enlarge, decorate, and disfigure the doc- 
Itfinea of their mailers. Notwithftahding all th* 
IflSfartftties which we difcover in the religion of 
the hiodern Chinefe, that people have lived, for 
ifcfeo years paft, in peace and tranquillity under 
lU Jhftdow, and have derived from it an exterior 

toftpptnefs. 

- Vt (3.) The ReUgien of the Magi. The word 

|£ agus in the ancient Perfian is nearly fyhohy- 

jhous with that of (age or wife man : and this 

Vol. Ill, N name 
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Mme was given to thofe phfloibphers who fcaugjbl 
morality ^&d natural , theology, founded oji, the 
adoration *i*d worfhip of a>: Divinity, as Afn«s 
biua has remarked. This natural religion, how* 
ever, was not. .either, very prare or very rational* 
for the magi laid down two imaginary jprincapk^ 
which were,- , that, light was the four<x ofgood} 
&d darbitjs the origin of eviL Thefe phttoffc 
phers, however, were in high eftirrtation with the 
kings of Perfia, who acknowledged their wifdom* 
and honoured them with the name of Sages* 
frequently confulted them in the affairs of go* 
vernment, and charged them with all that re> 
garded the religion and policy of their kingdoms) 
fp that they were at once priefts, politicians and 
philofophers. It is eafy to conceive what im* < 
portance this triple employ, gave them in- their 
country * and the more, as by the ftudy of ua* s 
tural philofophy thefe magi were enabled, to prtf 
di£| appearances in nature, and fometimes topcry 
form operations that appeared fuperjnaturel »^ 
the people, and which thefe fubtle priefts cauftd 
to pafs for conjurations, prodigies and miraok* 
When Carnbyfes had determined to carRydfcf 
war into Egypt, he app9h»tt4, :Qt»e ic£ n th«fe 
named PatizUhes, governor in his abfoiK*^ /jlip 
that miaifter attempting . to r place r hist Jbroftoof 
Smcrdis on the throne, in the n>om <rf tlpe ; ii* 
of £yrus, whom Gambyfes badflain, tbepii^ 
cipal fatrapes or nobles, perceiving his fraduluent 
ti?%n,7iiaffacred, at once, hup aw) all the ^ft of 

^ s. fed 
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Jfe§u?f the magif. fett mto difreputs * bat, &mfe 
3><*am after, they Were reftored to authority* arid 
at the fame rime reformed by Zor6aftef. They* 
whd in fucceeding times made a profeffion . of 
ibfcery; took the name of magi, and irom thence 
«r t>ad fignificatioo was annexed to that title, and 
ffconrv thence alfo is derived the word magician* 
Thefc magi fpread themfelves over all the Eaft* 
arid, even in Egypt, where we 'find them in the 
$ime of Mofes. The priefts of the fe& of magi 
in T Pcrfia were all of the fame tribe ; and they 
rarely communicated their fcience to any but thole 
of the royal family, who from thence were 
regarded as belonging to the facerdotal tribe; 
Thefe priefts were divided into three orders \ 
the common clergy, the fuperiors, *nd the 
archimagus, or head of their religion. The 
temples were in like manner of three ordersi 
The archrmagus held his refidence in the prini 
tipal temple, and the whole fed thought them- 
ieWes obliged, once in thfeir lives, to go thither 
iw*^ pilgrimage. The bufinefs of thefc priefts 
was : to read the offices of each day in their liturgy^ 
l&l it certain fixed andfolemn times to explain to 
dfc* jaeople different pkrts of their facred books. 
flFfiere weteno altars « thefe temples ; but they 
|JWfcftrVed faered fires, Vin lairips, before which 
«&y>$*ffoiitaed their adotf&ribhs. This people 
tW5N| mgr^at dread of fpe&res 6r apparitions. - 

\f %IV : (V.) Zmtyiti x whbm. the^tifikriwifi?a 
^eH&tiflSti -wasj actbYdirtg- to; : Wlfehtil ^tcb4 k 
^ ■ N V ' great 
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gftat phUofopher, who lived at the tiitod tJM 
£)ariu*, the Ton of Hyftafpes, filled the throne rt 
Perfia. He was perfeftly acquainted wittenil 
the oriental ftifcnces, and moth verftd in ffal 
religibrt of the Jews. He did not found £ H0W 
religion, but undertook to reform that of *Bt 
magi, which for many eenteries had been the jfflp 
railing religion among the Metfcs and Pcrfhffrtt 
He eftablifticd the doftrine ofajbfl phtctpk^H 
Supreme Being. He taught that fit* wis th* 
fymbol of the prefence of the Divinity, and that 
God had eftafaiiflied his throne ih the fun. ffc 
lhut himfelf up, for a long time, in a cayem if 
Media, where he compofed the book of his flfti* 
Jotions. A fhort time after, he went into Ba&fiahay 
land Perfia* and there caufed his do&rine to W 
rtceivedk From thence he paffed into India* A 
order to leirn die fciences of the Brachthahs ; itii 
having acquired nil they knew of phyfics*hd 
metaphyfics, he returned into Perfia, and cdvb* 
municated hir knowledge to the magi* ift&fl 
frptn that time were held in high efteefe. 5&H 
r6after, repairing to the court of Darius hi §t% 
prefented that monarch the, bookvhe^lmj 
comptifed, bound in twelve volumes, .qKJh^ 
Which contained a hundred Ikins reduced .iq& 
Vellum* on which it Was the cuftom of tl^/j^t 
Bans to ftrite. This book was Intitkd %&&& 
veftUy and by <x>ntradion Ze*d$ $ W&*4 ,-*$# 
fignifics the fire lighter. The king, Ins cQurt^fls 
tad the *©b*e* of the land,, embraced magihi^j 
thus* reformed by %,WQ$&$ti ffl[augt«. tig 
.* . • efforts 



nflfbrt* of th^e chief J atnpng the Sabtaq$ t and chi^ 
lejjgiw* cpntimied r i^ prevail ii*PerfiatiU the 
fttne it w^ 4upe$fede<jt by the dpfcriae of Maba- 
&&. ; I$s monlMjr. -,-FM ; pune, .qecept; Jbaj; it pea- 
lifted iacejt Wjth-rtgard to *he wpr(hij> <tf 
$h*s f^Jigion, ;t;wa^ fimple ; philofcphy;ar)d policy 
appear to have been there $rtfuUytfwte$L They 
fcty. fh^t Zoroafter, who r$jt#eid to,#aieh wtfh.tfe* 
fjp^ljty of arehipiagus, was these flain by Afr 
gafp, king of the Scythians, and his tern pksdfc- 
ttoliflficcL The difcipks of Zoroafter, who ftilj 
jgtvain in Ferfia* arc called by the Mahometan! 
4*3pres or infidels, 

, VHI. (5) Judaifm. Mofes who lived about 
ifce yiear of the world 2550, near .500 years be- 
for& Homer, and 900 years before thephilofo- 
pherTbales, was thefirft who gave a form to the 
tjdjgion of the Jews, reduced it into a fyftem, 
md f>refcribed them a law as he had received it 
frbfft God. This law is contained in the penta- 
tftkh *f Mofes, which comprehends the books 
0# jCtenefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Nomb^s and 
Iteuteronomy, which are in the hands of aH 
Ghrtftiins Jn every part of the earth: Leviticu* 
lycontaihsthelaw, thefacriifices and cere- 
ietfof the Jews, and Duteronomy ferverara 
£itufetion or abridgement of tK* law. Th£ 
ieri xomnnandmeftts form * kind of fummarjrdf 
jflltKfe fondam^mal la Ws that God prefcrH^^ 
M6&I& *he- pebpfc of IfracS. AH tfieft : latf* 
*& «tter^ rftligkkw 'and do6httalj-and i^ate tcr 
tnolb ' 'the 
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the dogrtas or effeficc of the Jcwifti rrligionbMW 
ceremonial, and regard *hp rites and corona* 
nies ; or civil and political, and regulate the 
tonftitotion of the* Judaic republic, or their^o- 
Uce, and prefcribe in a particular manner fu<^ 
rules as were proper to be obferved by that iifti 
temperate and leperous people : or laftljr morale 
and ferved to regulate the manners and edit 
Sciences of the Hebrews* by exciting thenrto 
virtue. Thefe Divine laws* however, they&d 
4&ot always pr*»&ife ; for, when we read their hit 
tory, we find, that a inore profligate, crucl^ co- 
vetous and deceitful people fcarce ever exiftfid 
upon the earth. To all their other vices they 
joined a ftrong fuperftitbn. Their Talmud, 
which is a fort of dogmatic catechilm, or am- 
plification of the law of Mofes, is the quinteff#to&e 
of abfurdity ; and the writihgs of their rabbift 
and cabalifts contain the mod complete collec- 
tion of infipid whims that it is poffibe for fana- 
ticifmto conceive.; Since the promulgation of the 
Chriftian religion, the Jews have been difperfed 
over the face of the-earth, ,aod no where united 
in a national body. , / >.:xx? 

■ ; * • i ''• ■•"■ -■'■." ! -j; "W:*!OS 

IX. (6.) Qbrijkimity arofe, about, the^yeairif 

■■ the world 4x500, out of Judaifm^at,the»titn©t&at 

>i\ was become greatly corrupted; v JtfusMShnft 

appeared upon the earth, taught a/cfo£fcrinfc;dttt 

, is perfectly divine; and founded & church tfiit 

> }ub fpread itfclf into all the four part* -bLtie 
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*voi}d$r and of which vc (ball giver a brief hife 
fory inthfe following chapter. 

- X* (7.) Mskmefmifm* Mahomet^ called the 

prophet, was an artful impoftqry and of hi* 

Jgtnd, perhaps the greateft man that rver appear^ 

fid upon the earth. He was -bdrn the 5th of 

-May in the year 570 of the Chridian era, His 

{father, who was an Arab and -a Pagan,' was ca)te4 

i&bdalla, and his mother, who wis a Jew, was 

named Emina, and they were both of the dregs 

«f the people. It would require a volume to 

^how by what addrefs^ what ■•< fubtle genius, 

.what extenfive fchemes, what refburces* by what 

a bold and daring fpirit, he became enabled to 

-produce a new religion, and to eft^blifli it in Afia, 

: Africa, and even in fbme countries of Europe ; 

: by, bearing in one hand the Goran, and in the 

Other the fword -> and by fuccee&ng equally well, 

as conqueror, legiQator and prophet. . The Ma- 

^bomecans acknowledge that Judaiim and Ghrjft- 

limitf are true religions: -, but that they no longer 

bcojtt-aia any certain principles, because their, holy 

books have been corrupted. ■. They 4 fay that God 

communicated himfelf to his prophet Mahomet, 

ifcyi.die angel Gabriel^ for thefpace of twtnty- 

iskree yca&S •, iand gave him a certain jauxnber p£ 

iiwrittea ■ ft eetsy from whence he compofed the 

ubboku caUcd the Goran or Alcoran. : Mi Am 

fiyet has tranflated this Alcoran into Frepph; 

and Mi Prideaux and count BoulainyiBkfs feaye 

<. fetch of them wrote the life of Mahomet. The* 

principal 
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principal dogtQa* of the Mahometan religb* 
are, the unity of jGodfc thatcbcveis no^othtf* 
God but God* and that he is one : that Maho* 
jritc was lent from God, and was his propter 
and than this laft froth has been confirmed by 
numbcrWs miracles (which always appear ridi* 
culous «o thftfe (hat are not of the fame religion)* 
The Mahometans have alio their faints to whom 
th*y like wife attribute miracles, but inferior fe 
ihofe of their prophet* They acknowledge 
moreover, that there are angels, who are the mi* 
lifters of the commands of God : they believe in 
a general refurre&ion of the dead ; in a day of 
judgment s in alieil * and paradife, whole delights 
are painted by the Coran in the moil pleating 
figures, and with the moil: glowing colours. It 
is reprefented as a delicious garden, watered by 
fountains and rivers of milk, of wine and honey, 
and adorned with trees that are forever green* 
and that bear apples whofe kernels turn into wo* 
men, whaconftaatfy prefcrve their youth, their 
beauty and virginity, apd are of fa fweet * na- 
ture, that if one of them were to fpit into tb& 
ocean, all its, fait waters would become immedir 
atcly £ reiht The Mufiulmans iikewjfe believe i& 
ptedeftination $ and fay that no good or eviLarife* 
bujt hy the ordinance of God : and if th^carfc 
siked, why Gad has creapedtbe^iqked?- they? 
xeply, that, it is not for us to fearch too curiwOj^ 
into the fecretsof the Almighty; that what ap- 
peyagood in thp'eyesof ma^fiuiy be found 
eyi jrefore God, and that good which we call 

evij. 
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evMt :Tl«)r admit cfpdygamy^ or a ptaralitjr 

of drives, and forfjid the ufc of fftn* ao&othif 
ftrdng' liquors. They have adopted -the Jewift 
cttftom of circomcifioa. . TAeir.mormlity oanfift^ 
hr doing good; and avoiding etaL n They hop* 
for the mercy of God; a&d the feffgivciuft of fm v 
at*d recommend, in a particular -masker, praye«; 
^nd ablutions or the nfe oft biths, that is corv 
poreai purity* Chnftian divines iiaite frequently 
attributed to the Mahometans errors which they 
do not profefs : it muft be acknowledged, at thi 
fiune time, that die Corah, «otwtthft*nding all 
that we there find, which is fagacious *nd even 
fubiime, abounds with abfurdkies arid futh idle 
tales as ape offcnfive to common fenfe. W* 
oeght not, however, always to attribute th*fe t6 
Mahdrnet, for th&f are freqaently the produce 
of his commentators, and of the *nthufmftie fpK 
tit of the oriental nations. ;:.•■■/ . > 

: XI. The Mtfffalmans are at this day divided 
into two principal feSts* and who a*e even mottd 
cmtofc* to '*efceh otheh ; Th* Perfians glory & ' 
brftfgthe foMo*ter* of AH, imd Wbbf a red mK 
ban, ^ Ti*e Ttirlb, 4h tfte etohtriry, hold thfc 
iftfchiory of AK'fecoriteinpti following the fe&i 
of-Ott$ar, aftA Hvear a White ttiffeak Thete arfcJ 
rtWtff o*hfcf fe£h 'among the Mafeottoetane, tiif 
wj^-theftk^ AR dJcifc* 

fefli,"*bwcv#t, *oc<&66i* f hfr fcfcifm, -bttt' -agrfei 
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make the pilgrimage to Mecca, aad obferve tbt 
faft of Ramadan* - . ,;> 
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.: XIL It. remains to fpeakof . certain religion 
of which, though not generally received, btt 
are or have been Ids diffused among mankind 
than the preceding, we ought not to be igi 
iiorant at leaft of the names, if we would at- 
tain a complete idea of the various worfhips and 
iijperftitions that have reigned among the hit- 
man race from its firft exiftence. Such are, 
* (i .) The Religion of the Bratnins> or the inha- 
bitants of Tonquin, between China and India* 
Brama is their principal god, and adored by the 
followers of Confucius. They 'have likewifc 
three other divinities, who are Raumu, Betolo, 
and Rampnu, and one goddefs, who is called 
Satibana. Befide which they facrifice to the 
fcven planets as divinities. The people, but 
efpecially the priefts of this fe£t, are named Brth 
mens, Bramhis, or Bramines, and thofe names 
are formed from the word Brachmanes, bjr wWdh 
the Greeks and Latins denoted the Indian phite? 
fophcrs. They believed in thf immortality 1 df 
the foul, but they qdded to that belief the 
metempfychbfis, or tranfmigratipn of the tifll 
from one body to another. 

(9.) The Religion of the People of Barantola 9 k 
Southern Tartary, in Afia. This kingdom is 
governed by two fovereigns. The firft, who is 
charged with the political government, is named 
Etev&; the other, who lives retired, is not only 

adored 
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adored by the inhabitants of the country • as a 
divinity, but alfoby the other king* of Tart<rryj 
who fend him prefents. fThis falfe god is called 
©rend Lama, thar is to fay, < Great Prieft £ or 
fcama of Lamas; Prieft of Pricfts* He is be* 
tiered: to be eternal ; and the ocber lamas ferve 
him, * *nd report his oracles. . He is fhown in a 
iecret apartment of his palace, illuminated with 
&n infinite number of lamps; he appears covered 
with ^old and diamonds, and is feated on aft 
eminence adorned: with rich tapeftry, and lit* 
with his legs crofied. He is fo much . refpe&ed 
by the Tartars, that they, who by rich prefents 
«&n obtain a part of the excrements of the grand 
iama, efteem themfelves extremely happy, and 
carry them about their nec^s in a gold box, in 
tlfai^manner of a rclick. . f .■','.. 
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j, rXIII. ( i o.) The Bonzes are . the minifters . <rf 
^religion of the Japanefe* Theie aflfeft 
sgpeat continence, and . a wonderful fobriety. 
rThsy live in community, and have feveral uni- 
J8tx{m&> where they teach their theology and 
>fh9 myftejries of their feQ;. Among the Bonzes, 
-jff%em is one named CQ?pbac}axi, whom the Ja- 
Jpgnefe highly r?ye t rc and believe him to he im- 
mortal. The young women of Japan live alftf 
rin a fort of conyesus. The name of bonnes is 
eJikeyvjfe given to fome other priefts among the 
^idolatrous nations of India. , * . 

;. :{n*) Tb* Druids were the priefts among the 
yiwacient Gauk> and they are ttypgfc to b$ ifc 

fame 
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feme with th* Etfbages* of whom Am*nianu*M** 
ccllinus fpeak<s and the SafOnfktes that *m mete 
tioned by Diodorus SiGuhw. They taught *«£ 
Bgion to the people, which they had probably 
learned frdm thfr Pbooeans. Tftey had an efct**? 
erdioary veneration for the oak* becaufe-thar trtif 
bore the miftletoe. for the reft, they applied 
themfelves to the contemplation of the works c£ 
nature, and regulated the religious ceremqnk^ 
being at once the theologians and philofophetf 
of the ancient Gauls ; ot whom the Ba*ds wwtf 
die poets, fcholara, and mufician*. 

XIV. (i«.) The Religion of the Peruvians, «r 
the Tncas. The firft king of Peru was, they fajr, 
¥n<;a Manco Capac, and all his fucccfibts haw 
been called, from his name, Yncas. The Peru* 
vians make their firft kings to be defcended from- 
the fun, which they adore as a god. Their other 
divinities, as the moon, the fitter and wife of th* 
fijn, which they named Quiila ; the ftar-Vco% i 
that they cafl Chafca-, the thunder and lighted 
ing, to which they gave the common naaie : 4r 
Tllapa ; the rainbow, that they named Cnfclkl^ 
were divinities inferior to the foa. To all thefif 
However, magnificent temples were erfc&ed. Tiasf 
facriliced all fort of animals to the fun, efpfeciaBj^ 
Iheep, but never men, as the Spaniards have f&WAp 
reported of them, ZThey cbhfecrated rirgiite 3 ^ 
deed to the fun, but that was in the manner^ 
de*v6tees, or 'nun?.' Thefe divinities b*?ttr itipP 
cl*lfythe &n;*tadthrirfokmri ft&tf-TttW* 
^ , ruvians, 
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nati*** before the Spaniards entered their coon* 
t*y r cultivated aifo phitofophy* and efpecially «h 
fkofcomy. It it not wonderful that thefe people, 
W \yfrot& the knowledge of the true God, and rf 
tkt Chriftiart religion could fear ce- be known* 
adored the firrodtneht* and Specially the fun, that 
feeftign planet* fcbteh appears to animate^ che* 
riih Aid fu^port all nature,* They knew of no* 
thing greater* nothing more worthy of adoration* 
1&* worihip appears, moreover, lefe abfvrd 
AMI that which the pagans offered rt> imaginary, 
divinities, or to men whom they had themfehtft 
deified. 

* ■ ■ ■ 

XV. 'Such, is . nearly tfat gehend plan of aft 
the Tthgcms thit have arnufed the tauods of mem 
(com the 'creation of the world to the prefeafc 
d*yt Thfc huinan mind is conftantly bunked* 
and ks limits are very contracted whfcn it would 
totand itfelf toward the Supreme .Being; We 
cannot be furprifed therefore, that men of the 
moft fublime genius, and the moft profound phi* 
lofophy, when they have framed new religions, 
and have aflumed the important title of leaders 
of fc&s 9 have laid down falfe fyftems, and have 
frequently united grofs errors and fuperftitions 
with clear, philoibphic truths, and dogmas ftridfc- 
ly; rational. But while we lament the weaknefi 
of the human underftanding, let us remember, 
that a religion, purely natural and philoibphic, 
cat* never fubfift among any nation upon earth ; 
for ^ he bulk of every people cannot, and ought 
- - not, 
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not, to apply thcmfelves to ratiocination ; * thd 
ftate has too much need of their hands, to admit 
them to apply their heads to abftradt fpecula- 
tions. It is therefore abfofutely neceflary for 
every founder of a religion, to prefcribe a uni- 
form, fixed 2nd immtitaUe*4i^ 
the dogma? that v t(ie people, are to believe, as for 
the morals they' are to pra&ife, ihd th^cbtmo- 
nies they are ^ obferve in theii; vWarlbip ^ the 
Divinity : and this is the more neceflary, as the 
principles of natural religion, if they were alone 
fufficient to operate the temporal and eternal 
happinefs of mankind, cannot be fo &&d, Hf$ 
men of a fubtle and philofophic fpirit may no^ 
fooner or later, fet them in new lights, invtat 
new fe£s, and throw the whole ftate into confix 
fion. Let us remember, laftly, that the cxmvt 
Hlon people conftantly require fomething ma6 
vellous in their religion, and that the marveltotwf 
is more difficult to invent than is commonty 
imagined- P ,-.i 
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Bbe HISTORY of the Christ* 

1 Ian Church, of HejrjefiesV q£ 
: ' the Popes and Reformers. 



J*ROM amidft the thickeft darknefe a light 
>. (hone forth : Jefus Chriflr, the Saviour of 
e world, was born at Bethlehem in Judea, on 
e 25th of December, about the year of the 
arid 4000 ; in the 23d year of the reign of 
uguftus, and in the 37th of that of Herod. If 
lurid had been, nothing more than man, it muft 
x ^onfeffed that he would have been the greateft 
r men, the moft virtuous of the human race, the 
ifcft of philofophers, and the moft truly learned 
all teachers. His doftrine would not have been 
fs divine. He difcovered to mankind the true 
id the only principle of all virtue, by faying to 
em, Love. But as he is acknowledged by all 
hriftians to be the real Son of God, who came 
x>n the earth to fave mankind, and offered him* 
If as a facrifice for the expiation of their fins, 
is not in the power of language fully to exprefs 
at acknowledgment, that gratitude, veneration, 
id profound devotion which we owe unto him. 
I • ;.■ v His 
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His do&rine, his wifdom, his ads, and his mi* 
racks, loon diftinguifhed him from all thofe, who* 
about the time of his birth, fet up for teachers, 
and afiumed the title of King of the Jews, or 
Meffiah ; r as Theudas, who is mentioned in 
the Ads of the Apoftles* and many others* 
When he was twelve years old, Jefus was brought 
by his patents (Mary and Jofeph) to the temple 
of Jerufalem* at the time of the celebration of 
the feaft of Eafter: there he feated himfelf 
amidft the doctors, who were aftonilhcd at his 
wifdom. From that time he is loft to our fight; 
he rtturfts to Nazartth, and exerciles the prcf&f- 
fion of a carpenter, with his fuppofed father, J4- 
ftph; earning his bread by the fwcatof his broifc 
When Jefus Chrift had attained the age of twen- 
ty-fix years, John appeared in Judea, declared 
himfelf the forerunner of the true Meffiah, and 
baptized Jefus in Jordan, when he was thirty 
jrears of age, and was returned from Nasaretli 
irr Galilee. The following year Jefua wewt up 
to Jerufalem, and there celebrated his fiift feaft 
of Eafter : but hearing that John was itftprifoflcti 
by Herod the Tetrarch, he left Judea, 4&d it* 
turned to Galilee. At the age of 32 years, Hi 
went again up to Jerufalem, and there ctiebrafcfi 
his fecond feaft of Eafter: he thtti fclefijed hU 
twelve apoftles, and afterward retired toward Cf 
pernaum: fome of his difciples left him* bttttkt 
apoftles remained faithful. A The ^ear follflttifig, 
when our Saviour had attained his Thirty-thirif 
year, he returned to Jerufalem to -cekbratfc %fc 

* fhiri 
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rEafter : he then instituted the Hojy Sign 
was taken into cuftody by the Japs, was 
crucified, buried, defended intoHdJ, rofeagaiq, 
speared to his difciple;, afcendtid into Hc&veji, 
«id leated himfclf on the right-hand of God fiJbtt 

*Eatber. 

I* 

* * 

ill. t They v who would make a regular courfe 41 

•^jbeiuftory of. the church, fhould begin, them* 
'frKi t>y ftqdying.the life of Jefus Chrift, as it 4s 
<?en«ained in the four evangelifts, Matthew, 
Magk, 'Luke, and John, and in the A As . of t$p 
ftyq&Ut, and no where clfe. The cotemporajy 
hiftorians make no mention of him : all the tra- 
ditions that are related are mere fables, without 
the leaft. authority or appearance of truth * arijl 
we muft regard thefe as every man of fenfe r$- 
^rds the portrait of our Saviour that is faid tp 
Have been painted by St. Luke, who was a phy- 
Jjcvtn. ; or thok relicks of Chrift, and of the re#l 
CKpfs, of which there are many cart-loads in the 
HDjid; as it would be very ealy to make appa- 
n;ptf did the bounds of this work admit. For 
the *eft» each word that our Saviour pronounced, 
-fgph a&, each miracle that he performed, is a 
iSKHiUfnent of his divine vocation, and whicit 
fff ry ^Chpiftian ought to know and revere. 

,;HI%. After the death of Chrift, his apoftifs 

continued to preach his do&rine, and extended 

It, fay-degrees, over all the then known world. 

J^c^tw^ye apoftlcvwej-e calJccL; 1. Pctsr, firft 

" x : Vol. III. 6 nanied 
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ijamed-Sin^on^fc. James, *tbe fon^of 3f£>gtat 
jVjobn* ftfef brother .of James:; ^xAiid«)eiijn^i 
PhUipr^Jfertboloro A*TJ» 

mas; 9. J*rerta, the ion oiMpbrttttyib, $*ffc} 
or Thadetr^dit'fbrat&tr^df Jfcme&j*' 4 htiSupoodrf 
Canana* and 11. Matthias* ^teftcd try thojtehpf 
tpoftlcs in the place of Judaa Ifcario^fivhd^ ^fafr 
Jit* had betraytd bur Saviour; hanged ^foqnfetffio 
defpaiiv *.Th*fe apoftles performed gceitn»£ti«l 
and tntrfcdcs^ which arc related by St; iuijeeiiit 
the book called The Afts. The apoftles chofc 
feven deacons, who were to difpenfciifcc Mfas, 
and thefe were, i, Stephen/ a mari f nil xtf^lhrf 
faith, who w& itoned to ideadi * 2. Phillip^ }p 
Procor j j 4. Nicanor ; 5. Tinion V 6. Parmbttfy 
and 7. Nicholas, a profelytieof Amiorih.. * - T&fffe 
were, betide thtfe, ferenty-two difcipfes of Cftril? 
til of whbfe namfcs are not known rous* Byndil 
preaching of the apoftles they conttnaaU^coS 
creafed, and' in prooefs of time ^the munberbof 
ftfofelytes to Ohriftianity, in all countries,:^ 
without bounds. Saul, a native of TarfusiijnGJi 
licia, and in chit quality a Roman citftoy w&* 
man of dift inguiihed rank, and qf -grochf fatatf 
ing. Be4t firffc persecuted; xhc (2hf$ftiaiig,nfadi 
wtt footf converted* embraced Ch^ftiaam^ titf 
baptised, *nd took, the name afPaol^iiidaoffi 1 ' 
cacioufly affifted the apoftles in Jtheir^ialkmis} 
add became himfclf the apoftleu of tht><SdttdAif 
His tr^vd^^uid- fuctefs^ arc wdi kiroifatti wlbf 
and all the other apoftles, fuffered mart^kitomdi 
the firft age, except St. John, who died a natu« 






i % * .<• "EjcClLiS* A*P I fcAL ' : HtMOlT. • % % ft 

i*l forth "Such was the firft date of the Chrif- 
tkmdmtck after, its foundation by Jefus Chrift, 
Wtiare Jikewifei'tb cxatninc, in this firft ag«i 
pftkcl Apoftolk, ,ihow, when, where, and by 
♦ehoaiy the booksro^ the. New Teftamcnt, that 
Bvtifae Four Evangelifts* the A£ts of the Apo& 
tirS, jthe Epiftles or Lexers of St. Paul and tf)* 
«Bfe;appftlcs, and the Apocalypfe, were writi 
tciry and by what (methods the certainty of their 
|late*>- and tfa^ir authenticity*, are eftablifhed. s 



$$*-' 



* c ' 



X. *JThe .firft ages of Christianity were im* 
bfoed withiriood. We find every where accounts 
fl£ ?ho troubles, perfecut ions and punilhmcnti 
J^wcJithey fuffercd who embraced the Chriftiaa 
do#f|ne. It fecms as if the fovereigns and rulers 
Qjfcj&e earth had combined to opprefs this reli* 
glQn^and ta exterminate its firft profeffors : but 
JPtpvidencc was pleafed to confound the malicg 
aod.. cruelty of man, and even to make the 
efryrcji iof Chrift flouriflv by the. blood of the 
mdrtyrs^ to become conftantly more vi&orious, 
jn& +t iafb triumphant, in the fourth century, 
iVKfatf the emperor Conftantinc the. Great. We 
'katn, therefore, in the ecclefiaftical hiftory of the* 
MM three ages, that of the great perfewtioms 
vffiich/t he emperors and pagan princes made the 
(Skriftiatis:- undergo; and that of the martyrs* 
whb^feakd the.ovangelic faith with their blood* 
fofflwhofc name* the church has collected in itt 
marcyiolpgy* ■ •: ■ 

'\fci 6 4 V. That 



Hi U^fV»FsA**E*t»rr?ON. 

-' V. That we may nor ronfouad ail thririjofc- 
jdSfe which the fiudybfite general hiftor|[^4» 
ChiiftiinthurcJv from dtr origin to ^fag-i profetft 
tithe, prefents:to os, boc prtferve pct^kujty -in 
inir ideas of tKefe matters, itf fecma tonTement>0) 
ififckfe a &ort fcrialyfis <rf theni* by ranging cbdp 
fa the fMWwing order : wc Aould therefore tnaJcf, 



■j r^* 



' VI. l ( tv) The neceflary obfervatiohs ton tSe 

firft cftablHbment of bifhops* and on certain cm* 

toms pf the primitive church. The word 4jj- 

fliop comes from the Greek Enrxm^ and Cf - 

nifies an overfter or infpe&or: by which is k&$t 

a prieft, ecckfi&ftic w facred prelate, whp 'tip 

the fpiritual contfu&of a. diocefe, proviiKS^r 

coufitry. . He receives his. charge by ordkiafcdf. 

We find that tbene wer* in the primtfive,ch»ctik, 

immediately after the death of Chriflv A^cK^jft 

of fupervifors or biftiops for each paAftfrlpr 

o cburch t whom St Jolm m;bi5 Apoc%j^ j4a^(it, 

in a figorative'fltyle, Angels; a* the An&ldtf 

, Smyrna* the Angel of ^Laqdicea, &c Butrjc^ 

. biftops had little refcmblaoce to thofe fifqfV 

tkhe: they certainly bore neither wtte^nQr^j 

f *hey did not ^pjoy the ^ rpv»nuttr^a firuiOtoBP 

roll in luxurious pliafures : they lived in the 

i. ^gteatefl: fimplicitf; inftra&cd^reichaeM ad prc- 

«■ fcihwct ekfe* ataong their ftdcks,- , w$A6u 

bifhops, or the college comp*^4>fipr^^ 
^ deacons* 







.k 7 EccMjuwjaoAi, ; H,iyo%r, ., |ig 

tteoiteK; what waa^ihe ft«e. of (be. ancient 
^Jw^s and thair ganftrwftjoQ j what is meaaf 
4^^,^^; ar,fEaftED£chirity > *lwt,wcrc made 

Qj.f;wF' ajwltters r thc .nkpet, which w^rtfmatf 
|5(ifci«3^ bread thttiirerc-ICtiiftifici.Jjy folen^ 
j»l«yei*j to be diftxifsutcal arn^njj^.bmjfiren i# 
fign of communion of faith and charity : the dip- 
tyii/fi- or'r^iftert'ofrperibrts of greateft cohfe- 
^tiefl^ who were »ibe publicly prayed for: tfe 
-degftts of public pMitence*;--and;laftly, the 
Jgu^tftrifl:, or ho r y (upper, whole very name, and 
3 ^tiKmon prove fufficieiuly* that 4c was 4 folemn 
•filp^w,' which the faithful held among them in 
^rifar; to celebrate the memory of «ur Sayiaur; 
"•JtaVthey nude it ia- their hoafei,' and amidft 
rfhe^fajnibcs, and not Ms church i that it was 
^^i^t night, and not in the morning, whicti 
^^^klhiive been abfaEd i that it was never called 
<^U**aa>ent, winch is a Latin word, that ib not 
1«pi^>45ttnrf Wtfwr in- tlu; Old or New Tefta- 
'lf$*wVfeut k-4i modern inventsDnri that it waq a 
3 *f8pipk Jtf which they<lid; not pretend to include 
i^tJflagfttyftdttoUSi- fiiyftic-OMisii'acalous, «y 
i^lpf^fhki ehfrj*w* tlid ia tfae> jjafcbai-larnb, Ip 

9(il 111 b'^v ; .;■,*!■ :<;;;!., .'. f — ■■:..:..: 

-sicj tllf* bka cflfavqr, ihfo e&Mtdfidtjfa tac» *f human 
invention 5 for we . find not one word of all the& matters in 
the holy fcripture. So difficult ia it for man to imitate the 
admirable fimplicity of his Divine Matter, and to leave hi; 
*toflrine unaltered, though he has denounced the mod ter- 
rible "imprecations agamft thole who Ibalt add or diminiih 

idiie wrf of hi» gafpel. ", m03™ Itf .icjoiflr? 

W*& the 



|t4 U KWzriAV^EibwwrvtoK; 

... * • 

the place of which oui" Savfour inftituted the 
holy fupper, 'by making ufc of 'alffidft tfifc vfcrir 
phrafes, J in bleflrng the bread and' ftirifei that A# 
ftthef of a Jewifli family mack ? ufe of in bteffti)gl 
thfc latob and the wihe of Efeftel- r in ihort, thW 
it was a rtfpeftable inftituriofl, but has tee* 
ftrangely disfigured; r - '■*. & ,*«tmIs 

VII. (2.) The Hiftary* of the Popes. Though 
it may appear extraordinary ehOBgh, V/hetf "we 
form an idea of the prefent popes as heads ij0tB$ 
Chriftian church arid fecular princes, t& find * 
uftiritermpted fucceflion of thefe fovereign pfcti* 
tiffs, from the apoftle St. Peter to Clcmeiit Xlffi 
a Venetian •, it is, however, convenient and fl# 
ful to follow this feries of the catholic hiftbrafo$ 
as it produces jgreat order in the hiftory; of tfctf 
church, and leaves no confiderable vacuities to 
be fupplied. By diftingulftiirig, therefore, the 
eighteen ages of the church, and tHe ttlgkt of 
die popes in eaeti (fehtary, and by lea&iiig t *lff{ 
moft confiderable evfents, ; with regard vfo ftt 
church, that occurred under each ponclgcaa^W 
art enabled tor acquire a knowledge: fufflifeftdjt 
complete of ecclefiaftical Mfto*yi>i W*^*tf$«i 
give their names only* in their proper order. 






x i;«. P*tef Wapoftle. r*a. $t*Efi$s/ 1 «*[ 

C&fa fcotrt4nV :: ^ 

■i :' ; iO ..-'.:■; ■.<■ ■ :: . .... r . * «\ jSlCL'blsS tO Violin 

Vi:;v Second 



«>a ; 



TpSv&ti Afl»fikti c a9itAlbea«M.v rf6*i§& ;£vaf fo 

jgfpbore, a Grecian* i.*p. Sci HigHj, &xAth& 
HA^ i i. St* Pius of Aquila. lit S£:>taicgtufe 
to$jffia«u * 3- St.jStoeer of Fondir « *4- $** £lu-j 
thcrus, a Grecian. 15. St. ViftoTir^Afriw^i 



Jt.- * Third Age, ,~ * , v » 

s*i6w St. Zephrinus, 1 7. t St f . GalliA^s* i8>. 
$£ 3 Urban, 19.. St. Pontianus,. all Roqiaus. 20,v 
$fe Anterus, a Grecian. 21, St. F*U?Un, 22. St., 
Cornelius, 23. St, Lucius I. 24. St. , Stephen* 
Romans. 25. St. Sixtusl. a 6u St. Denis, both, 
Grecians. 27. St. Felix I, a Roman. 28. $t. 
$tytichian, a Tufcaa. 29. St, Cajus v aDalma- 
&r. 30. St. Marceliinus, a Roman. 

■^rt: fourth Age. Jt j 

i v 3 lr St. Marcellus, a Romany 32.. St. Eufe- 
iHfts, a , Gtopci^n. 33. S%> Mekbiadfs, aji Afri- 
lift. 34, St. Silvefter, 55- St. M*rfo 3 6 * Sfcj 
Julius 37. St ; Liberius, ?U Romans- $81$**, 
{fambtewh a Spaniard, . $9. Sfc SinicwK 40, St* 

J..»i 4 '.' .,•,'.-' : >.. .t: 4;.. (»»■ ■.•.«.':.« - ■ ■ ^l v S: j?. 

Fifth Age. 
41. St. Innocent I. of Albany. 42. St T Zozi* 
mus, a Grecian. 43- St. Boniface I. 44. St. Ce- 
l^iQ L .JRfli^an^ ,45. St fl SixtusiI^ 46.„St. 

Hilary of Sardinia, 48. St. Simplicius of Tn- 



*%. 49: Sts «%H*R. 4rtttm£i. ■'■ 50. St.fG»- 

^r.srnoH .Jil oxl /«(j J 
Sixth Ages 




5*. St. 'John Ii WToSftft^. ^3."Sr.,'T*lil^m. 
6f BenweWtoc c 56. St. ' Bfoitfafce II. $7. St 
JdJfit ID l 5^. St. i/^4pittf*i all'Rehians. $9. 
St. SttveVt# ! of «*itnpania. - tfo. Sfe Vigil •*«. 
<3t. SdafWd.-' Hfa, St. JtfH^III; ■ 63. -flfe'Bfc. 
ifedi&,' 6#.' fft. Pefagtis IE' 1 * ^5; St. Gr%wy>t, 
atf Romans. • '' ' :1 l '^ -■ =* ■ ^I'-.t.-.b 

Seventh Age. 
66. St. Sabiman ^TWfcany. 67. St. Boniface 
/ft!, a R6fti«A' 68:'fteffifkte>3Vif<of iTafcrk 
69. DeusdediKti; 4 Roman- <■ i 76.' Bonifac* Vl <* 
Neapolitan! ■ ? 7'<i Htfioriifc I. of't&ftpaaia^TTl. 
ge*erlm#/ *feofna& ? ^.^jtefirflV <of Da1*«. 
tfe. 74; TheodDwJ'of ?Jetrfftlent.""^S»jiMjJh. 
t#» 1*. of •JTddi. : ; J& E<%«&tfU T^Wttaiftr 
<Jf« Seg*t/i^& ABeodaciu,t ^9. PortMui^iT*^ 
-rilinS. ™TO^St£Ateith»i*ntf*. *. l&,iHd<jWar 
of *5icH!a.-- : fe ^tXfeeftWigfcft. tf»6m«»po%, 
-®.iJon'n*VP¥ , %iSiij 9# W<3ofcta y^Eldtis. 
'%^ T Sd^lus,'tt»WlfiW?tI >?.x -IIIX nriol, 
.\;£! .TIV ibibanaH .<v^» cnfimo^I Ife ,1V 
„nsmo.H fi ,VX r:Hc^i^|tb Ag* 4 ! to .VIX nriot 
86. John VT. 87; Joha. VII. both- Gmcmi* 
»<^.s6a^OMtt,,ty4*^^iMweyb«fr Syritse* *jo, 
Gregory H. * RoaffiK. «<* $rv©*g#yBfc ,«*$?« 
*0 .$£* rian, 



Roman. 96. SrephffcJY. *,%j^.s7. ^dr^n 
I. 98. Leo III. ft«unaw» - 

I i 199, Swpfam •£ i«fetftfcitJL ft ft rttji x&m 

,£0* 'JtaravUte M»5t,to -.3^'^ *<*$* fife* 

..Qpupn* i®$;A4fflv*U. ,r<?9* J©to W£L-3» 
Raman. rj^^Martui XI», ^.^ufitaa*, ^itf.^h 
dtko ILL m*. Scephco Vt M-^oFooatA* 
114. Boniface VI. 1 15- Stephen, YEL 



r •' . 



h i*f. J^lX»oJT*i!Wtf!k ; iifrtom&frW. 
$. % Roowik *i<» Leo. Y^ of Afl^^fi^fd^MJEi 

..jtofo »ai» Aaajbfiua I&.^ j^an^vfrtf- 

,:«wph«i JS< jt <fcpm#iv.,p4A9^2M/W«in lif^a 
.^amjftttioWfc- AgWiB»fc#fi3* ,#omafH~.;,*»f. 

„?J»hfl^!iS*oItofc»n?e ijfcJ^ajdilMfcl*»» 
John XIII. 134. D(jd8iM0;^ V 2 L j^5g%qfjlift 
VI. all Romans. 136. Benedict VII. 137. 
John XIV. of P<*& *3%. John XV. a Roman, 

.sr.siDTrC rttocs .{'IV nrfo{ .\*3 -IV ncio\ ,d8 

-fie*, jtt#*Y*^tra<*£to.WfeKJi & .II yio^^Q 

.nsh *39* Gne^ 



&g?.Gi*gotytV*« Germ*»- i^GwSftvcfttrlfl 

*?.novJ i -V ?Ji*s'^.f»; i^ **■■' »■■:*.■* >o .-X 

i*..i- Eleventh Ag&v v ,-,*! .■■ ^i 

^■•41* John XVI- ^4a.John XVIL k## 
Setigitts 111^ Romans- 14** ftwiedift VUU 14& 
JoJmXVJII^ 146. Benod^t IJC Tufcans^ i^ # 

^^gOirjrVJ^w .*4$. Cleme»tfikf 149- DfWWfill 
II. 150* Leo. IX. 151. Viftor II- German 
152. Stephen X. of Lorrain. 154. Nicholas II. 
a Savoyard- 1 54^ Alexander JIvof Lucca. 155. 
Ste Gregory; of Soatau 156. Vidor HI. of Be- 
levmuo. 157- Urban II. a Frenchman. 15% 
Pafcal II. a>Tufcan- .1 






. ■..'-* Twelfth Age* . ? .* 

> 1 59. Gekfus ' of Gaka* 160. Caiiftus Jl-i.cf 
Bomgogne* je£ 1 > :: Honorius i IL of BoulogneJ 
162* Innocent II- a Roman* 163. Celeftin II. a 
Tufcan* 1 64* Lucius II. ». of Boulogne. 1 65. 
Bugenius Ill* of 4?ifa* t66. Anafta&w JtV k $$7, 
Adrian IV» an Englifliman- *<£$. Alexander ^ 
9f:J s ienM- ., 1169* JUucius JII- of Lucca. ,.;!#&> 
Vdtag UL of. Milan* i?tf.&xqpty*VJJ&fit 
QoMventan >» *#&• •GlemerttiHt a JRoj^n. jftja 
Ccloftin iH> , AjRomw* * s 74^ InnQce^Cjilh j^f 

•snovv. io ."Nil i'j?>4-! .. s ,iu,o^n.»V *> : ll 
rebasxrj! t. ■ .M vThk*«ftftth; Afc& Y 7n.ucr.nl .$; i 5 

175. Honorius III. a Roman. bl^&^rogcfY 
JX. of Anagnia. 177. Celeftin IV. of Milan*. 
jfofetfaitbeent IV. of Genoa* 179. Alexander 

. : iv. 



v r 



ttt^afr Anagail; - -tl&v/OAaitf ret*rf^iqp 
*8r. Clement IV. of St. Gile^^ ^^% ^X3«t^tt^ 
X* of Haifahce. 183. Innocent V. of- Lyons. 
184. Adrian V. «$»ftt M ii5ti%ne. 185. John 
HHt. of ftefcatf.^ . 1 SfciNiofidifi HI* 6f &*«i£ 
i*?* MaWn ^Vi of? Btey . *8&>Hebdrkis I¥2 
•f Horned 't¥^^Niehdbt' IV*** AIitoi*X 190I 
Cdfeftiii V< Of Ifttniiw- 19%. Bdiifaa^VHfc ^# 
^Aftagma^ ••'• '■'-■ -'^ - - • Xil v> ? ..*^< JI 

^ --? Fourteenth Age^ . t . ^. ^ . * 

192. Bencdid: X* of Trevifo 4*9 g* Clement 
V. of Bazas* 194* John XX* commonly called 
John XXII. of Cahors. 195. Benedia XI. of 
Foi*. 196. Clement VI. of Limofin. 197. In- 
nocent VI. of Lkndfirt. .198. Urban VI. of 
Wanda* * ' 199? Gregory XI* > of Lirafrfifi. , l $oo* 
Urban VL a Neapolitan. /lowfipniftcolSC^ofi 

*- JL :*....;. -■• -' . '■■■■ ,? < *»..'«; i -K ^VivM ;■;.>;? at 

...V^i. :.-: ■■•'■ Fifteentlv^Agei *j&* .•u.SivT 
*T&o$. Innocent VII. of 8uhtiona.i 20JiX3t«i 
gtiry XIL a Venetian. 204, Alexandon V;^ 
Gandia. 205. John XXI. commonly called thfc 
XXIII. a NeapbKtati, 2o6;.Mait4n V. *R<tf 
aeraw. 207. *#tf genius IV; 4 Venetian*' ao$ 
Hichalas V. >of i Lircca. **6^Q&Yrfhk - Illv af 
Spaniard. 210. Pius II. of Sienna. 2 f**/$taA 
II; "a Venetian. 212. Sixtus IV. of Savona. 
213* Innocent VHI/of<J«HoaL^X2 14. Alexander 
yi a Spaniard. .■•>' ?«i-^.oH ^jri 



SixtMn* Agte : . 

215. Pius 1TI. of Sienna. 216- Julius II. of 
Savona. 4 17. Leo X. a Florentine. 218. Adri- 

jy\ VI, of Utrecht. 219. Clement VII. a. Flo- 
rentine. 220. Paul III. a Roman. 221. Julius 
III. a Tufcan. 2 2 2. Marccllus II. 32 3, Paul 
^V. a Neapolitan. 224. Pius IV. of Milatt 

'225. Pius V. of Alexandria^ 226. Gregory XIII, 

"of Boulogne. 227. SixtusV. of Anconar 22?. 
Urban V1X. 229. Gregory XIV. of Milan, 

"230. Innocent IX. of Boulogna. 231. Clement 

,,__,.. S«p|teen«li £ge. v _ __ 

: 2 j^. Letj'SE'cif Medicis. i Ftob«i«-' *3i 
: raulV. a&lcgeflin. lJi-Gtegorji^V; sjE 
"Ucban YHI. a Florentine. 236. Innocea^ ST^i 
Roman, a 3?. Alexander VII, of GclloJ. ■*■#. 
"Clement-lit of Prftohia. ijj. CltmienrX; a 
Kontan. « 4 o. Imvoceftt SJ.' Of Wflinv' ''V$ l . 
AJuapder VHi. ofjtottte. '.l+VWoiiSBtXB. 
VRoftwi. V ; ' ' ■''">"; -'"<■* " :lo -f 

-„. v . .:■■.. ::.:..; .,c i _ i.uiliui Sill 

* ■■'-c. Eighteenth A^C -*'- ; '*n H*3 

5 "- '"sig. Clement XI. of the dutchy of Urbaho. 
•jl4^ Innocent Xin. a Roman. 245. Baretfift 
I 3cit^ or XIII. by the reafon of the anripope Be- 
"neiaicc. 246. Clement XII. a Florentine. J47. 
'Serrafia XIV. and 248. Clement jenr. iiiTc- 
^rrtfah.^ ,n£ .MisigioaO Wj 

-net.aoj }o t .ij.M i .,i„ ...:; ,ji'.-.-,j t fbwrh ji»iO 
fcM xrsieiuul ,r!;ci;aA .snfc.itxM A IXl<J*r» 
siBun 



IX. "Howhappy, how glorious would it hart 
been for Chriftranfry if all thefe .beads of the vi- 
fible church, all thele vicars of Chrift, tiad been 
animarcd with the fpirit of their Divine mafter ; 
if they had been fagacious, learned, wife and 
yirtoous i if they had all refembled Benedict XIV. 
Wd Gement XIH. But fuch was not the will xjf 
Providence, for the riant has been frequently born 
-by the molt criminal heads. It is not for us, 
however, to fcrutinize the counlcls of the Su- 
preme Being, nor to be diflatisfied with thole 
jnftruments of which he has thought proper to 
unfertile, in~ executing his eternal •decrees. 

X. {3.) The Hifiorj of the Schijms that have 
arofe in the Chriftian church, and efpecially that 

grand divifion by which it was divided into the 
Greek and Latin churches. This fchifm Began 

about the year of Chrift 854. under the emperor 
Michael of Conftantinople. Its origin and pro- 
grefs are to be found in all- the hiftoriansj but 
to form a juft judgment it is neceffary to read 
the authors of both parties. The empire of the 
Eaft has followed from that time the dogmas 
»pd. rite* of, the Greek church, and the empire 

,«f the Welt the dogmas and rites of the Latin.. 
The empire of the Eaft being now in the hands 
of the Mahometans, it is only the Greeks in Bu- 
fopc, in Afia.Mtnor, and the tflands j die Syrian*, 
the Georgians, and the Ruffians, wno form the 
■Greek church, under the patriarchs of Conftan- 
•„«S$>1& l Alexandria, Antioch, Jcrufalcm 'arid 
Ruflu. 



Ruffia. Thte patriafdr of Gflnflauntinoiflc bkxi 
the title of Panagirtita -fiuf 'if Hhi* 1 b&AaliteJi» 
Theieare m d&'tiharcfc arehtorfftdrma dfibbies, 
archbilhops, fcifkojis, fo^g^fwV1>^r wfcnra^ * 
and the religious named cateyeii, wJid Wear a 
.black., habit, t hearty the fame as that of the &e* 
nediain^ V'Ecddia&t-ht^ itiiae 

%ifc ih& ji^tlctflrf^ ctrctimftahces -that ^teivc ^at- 
4en<kii the ancttttt xhiitrh ; the : fucieflSon tifks 
patrfafcte -, ^the councils it has fold* and what 

are its dogmas, ; ifcs rites 1 and edrttflonifeSL ** : 

■ *■-.■" 

,. , ■ ■■«■*•>•: • ■# 

. r». ■ • ^ * ^ J. r i ■ • .■ i .■.•*' | *-*... -» >►" 

t . . J -.t . 

XL «* Hifi^f.of ' the GouncilH daring the 
eighteen centuries of the umverfal Chriftian 
church. Thefe councils hatfe bectaf either (Ecu- 
menical, in *hkh aH Chrift farilty Is ihterr eftcd ; 
<fciiatfoha^ or provincial, or dioccibfriv and ihc 
conciliabules, held .by fchifinatic eccfcfiaftics. 
They call the firft cou^il that affembly of the 
apoftles held in Jerusalem, whei*e jofcph^ fiar^ 
fabas and Matthias* were propofed to UHVtfiP 
place of Judas the traitor, whert the letfetftf? 
Matthias. There have been fince t£at tpnc moA^ 
of thefe forts of aflembUes of bilhops and ftfMp 
cipal ecclcfiafticsy which maybe cpmpared ^? 
provincial councils, but have never borne\rito(S 
title/ Thte firft general council was , held. 'IF 
ifice, a city of Bithynia, in Afia Milttr, 4ft>tlip 
year ^t 5. The oecumenical councils^whichhav^ 
fifcxeeded that,. are- - - .- ~v~ -<# 
im* That of ConUantiaople, held :ia> the ygot 

■■'jig 3. That 



•t^Tto^£ffe$6w» in the year 45? . , .,,, K 

; '£&&$*£ of £^donia,, .45* «^ V- -* *« -rf* 
^wftrlPS fa^$£onftanqnOf)k, '& 5§$><> 'T 

* -fc jWpcoij&pf-^ice, in the 3^787,., >., lk 
,«j^.. The fourth of Conftaatinaplc, Jr 809. ■, ; •.. j 
)ja9r Thsit of ^c^atwaa, 41^4 ^1 i'**,..-^.^ 
,. 3 JtQ. The fepond^the I^eraifei&thftyeai; j 139. 
e;: >f. The third jq£ the tuocpka^^iij^in^) 
tfi **.;The fowth,pf the iamcplaoe, iaia^q 

1 3 . That 0/ Ji^yons,. held jit * a.45.. . . : . . .,-, fc 

14. The feeond of Lyons, in 1 274* 
'■~a*5» That of Yipnna» in 13 u.: a I. ■.'. 






>f Cpnftance, 
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17. That of JBafil, in "1.431c -;-: Y :.;^b 

;**. That of Florence, i« i<4&9*> >••;. .„/ > u 

' > : l 9- T^ e fifth of the Lateral, 4a 1511, *n4 

^t* Thatirf Tx*nt* held.in»thcff«n t54£*iT 
* i ^m .4ccifipiu 5<ctf vthefe e<Hiw»lft aift earned ^ 
<3^;ogcanoni^an<^ b« 

^rWfrjfrpyi ^rfuppctfeji^Pjhavfi beenlimmediatel^ 
<^#tdby t^Baly ;Spirit.. ^fEbeiHoly.SpiojMl 
ha^ver* te# i»tibecniaficuftftme4tQ jraoferariA 

<^ntjra&&.iitt donees, «fe ,thejfe ^jtatt&cik &*y£» 
*fg$ gjiipg^em TOi^ini^,vprJ^^e«ai3ti m$kh 

^'Ui^Qtttt^eijr iiay>in;ihc«loak-b5g ^f tte {£>&&{ 
lion who came from Verlj^&;.;i;B)&L«ttU 
ing^vklfa auterfctibii t^&fc^ntftfc dobrats; and 
decrees of all thefe councils, we may fee the aA$ 
m\T \% gip 



»?4 UNi<via;iit iBa^piT^o^. 

gin and date of «ch article of faith, -and -each 
dogma, contained in the theory or cbgraptic* 
and in the catedufius of modem Chriflaans.v Wf 
they have odeduscd then nam itfcetpiiwclpltt of 
the grfpeL 

dot is contrary to die dtdfian^of the -cathoKc 
chiufdiii ailed a iraefy : *n heredarchftbereforc, 
is roe > wha invents and maintains iuch doArine^ 
and from whom it takes its name * and a heretic 
is he who embraces and follows that doftjine* 
According to this definition we cannot 'fay that 
there have been any heretics,^ ffflopcrly €o ciBed, 
fince the time of the apoftles, becaufe the. gene- 
ral fyftem of the catholic religion, as it is at this 
idiy,.ha* been formed by the fucceflive deriftms 
of the councils only : for otherwife, *nuui who 
had advanced, in the fccond or third century, a 
fttfat of do&rine that was not^ftablifbed Jay an; 
council till the tenth century, wooid iwsrebcfli 
a heretic, Thifr is. 16 dear, chat it is wc tifc^f 
any dnc*ftll jbeJiardy: enoqfeb tadttty it. Jftf. 
if we agree -ia call xhoft faottdes: who hr*c>*|? 
vanced and .maintained do&nnes .coomay JD 
thofc received and taught by the ChriftiaaciMNJi 
at that very time, there Jiava been <wtwniji4w- 
imics without number in alleges of ; the, chm& 
J*om Simon the Magician i and Dofeh^ rtfc 
lwwd in the thnc-of the apoftles, down<4o codtft 
Smtaeodorff, loader of ite Hernrtihotteia* : jfa 
ekfifeftic hiflcry informs us^&an^ge aougfe 



* Ecclbsta^waj. History* ~* ffalj 

^hat were their names, their do&riries, the pro* 

■ * ■ »■ • 

•grefe {hat they made, and the oBftacles they en^ 
"fcountered, It makes particular mention of oni 
named Maaes* who' lived in the third century^ 
about the year 277, and who was the founded 
of a. fedt called Manicheans : of one Arius, who 
appeared in the fourth century, and became the 
chief of the formidable (edt of Arians : of one. 
jPelagiusj -who eftablifhedi at the beginning or 
the fifth century, the Celebrated feft of Pela- 
gians : of one Neftoriusj who, about the year 
430^ founded the iedt of Neftorians: of oneLe^ 
Bus Socinus, who formed, toward £tie 'midffle of 
{he Cxteenth century, the left of Socihiatts'; ami 
pf rhany other herefiarchs, who have made ttfexri- 
fclves very famous in the world. 

XIII.' But it appears to be unjuft to give the 
odious appellation of hercfiarch, or heretic, to 
Jylartin Luther, or John Calvin ; who, far from 
attempting to introduce any new dogmas into the 
church, have not, in any manner,' attacked' the 
fundamental principles of the Chriftian religion^ 
put have appiied themfeives folelv to the re- 
eftablifhmerit of the pure and fimple do&rine of 
jfefus Chrirt,' and to the purging of the catholic* 
religion from divers points of faith and praftice* 
which time, the troubles of thechiflxh, its leaders '■ 
and' councils, had introduced, and which haa 
rendered the do&rifte of our Saviour quite differ- ■ 
cnt from that fimplicity and humility by 'wfii'cht 
« Was originally cbaraacrizedi Their only fo- " 

^»l. lit £ ' tentioa 
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jgipw order? tf&y be ${U)fe<$ to %^/claflfc^ 
tnqnks, canons, knigjits, mendicants, and regu- 
Jaf .clerk*, KJany of the fathers of t^e church 
regard §r* John, the B^pqd a* fhe founder of a 
jpofiaAic life, and St Jeron> calls him, on thafi 
account^ nfonacborum princes. But . nothing is 
more ridiculous than fuch an opinion* ^ What 
re&rftblfLiice is there between Si. Job} and p 
monjc? Could ; St. John ever think of prohibit- 
.ing that which God and' religion, pofitive awf 
hatijral, permit y Phat is, the allpwing of church- 
tOjtg to tparryv and provide inhabitants' for thp 
wpfl^ And fubjenSbs -for the #ate ? Be this how- 
£yer 93 it may, we fjind in the hiftory of ffop 
chtjrfh (especially in thofe that are wrote by ca,- 
ihpfic authors) a feries of aH the religious or- 
ders that have been founded in Christianity dur- 
ing the eighteen Centuries that k has fiibfiftec^ 
with the rtggkfcions that each of their orders 
h^ adopted and followed; Father Helyot, ? 
penitent of the third 4 order of St. Francis, h?p 
formed auhiftory of the mjocaftie, religidu*,fmfi 
military orders, and p£ all* the ibcie ties of each 
(ex; and -these! is, at the b*g»Q*ring of > jjis firflr- 
yoium^ ? ^atalqgiie ,of fuch books . as. treat q£ 
thefe orders. ■ ■■, \:„i ... .-. :. Xt j/*;=.v 

XVI I. ' ( 19. ) fke Series^ of \pi^iaci^j^%ors 
ef Sacred ttiftory.' At the fiead .Qf this lajt di^i- 
fion are naturally placed, 

i. The facred authors of the New Teftamenk 
Qitf Saviour has left us no part of hk 

ctiyifie* 



^ .<rftvin£ cjo&rifte ill Writing. TRd whole 

iSf ft Wats colle&ed and digt^ftf' by the 

'**** four evahgtflifts.' St. Luke tfftfte the 

'.. A&s of the Apoftles, and St. John the 

;i A£ocalypfe. The K<ft of th^ W«W l>fta- 

ment confifts of ejpiftles or lAritetf^- whicfe 

;| :■; St. Paul, St. James, aiid St, )i»*&' wrote, 



'" K ' after the death of Chrift, t?6 ftJmtf^Rurcheg 
. , of the faithful or to feme of.rtfeir re- 
- lations, 



:, .-* 






.; •. l 



jjj^: The fathers rof the church, My-.-fiSs .fltle 
r.> ; M properly tfieant thole , qodle&aftical 
ivriters who have preferred ysforti* called 
the tradition of . the -chitrck \Their 
writings are held in high veneration, ao4 
K . . jhaye an extraordinary authprity in the car 
t!}Qli£ church* and .are in mwc^^e^eem 
^rifong the other communions^ The c% 
talogue of thefe is to be found in moft 
ecclefiaftic hiftories, but is too nume- 
rous to be infertcd here. 

The other catholic authors, who have 
wrote fince the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, down to the prefcnt day, 
on matters of importance to religion, and 
vho are called doftors. 

tt £ t The principal Lutheran authors, from 
"V Martin Luther, Phil. Melanchton. &c. to 
the preient tim$.. 

.Mi-,-.... . ; '. "5. The 
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gious ordeis jfjgy be #{U4pe4 to fivejclaflfev 
tnpak$, canons, knights, mendicants, an£ regu- 
lar .clerk* .. ; ..^fany of fhp £ajj*ers of tfce church 
reg?r4 St. John the Bapqfi as-fhe founder of & 
jrpofiaAic U£e y and St Jeron> calls him, on thao 
account^ nfonacborum frince$i. But nothing is 
tuore ridiculous than fuch an opinion* r What 
rctetftblfLiice is there betweprj St. JphQ; and a 
JDOnK? CouW\St. John ever think of prohibit- 
ing that which God and" religion, pofitive awf 
natural^ permit ? phat is, the aUpwing of churcia- 
laeij to marry, and provide inhabitants' for thf 
wpfldj And fobje^hs for the flate ? Be this hoy- 
£yer as it may, we fjind in the hiftory of tfcp 
chtjrch (jefpecially in ttiofe that are wrote by ca- 
tholic authors) a feries of all the religious or- 
ders that have been founded in Christianity dur- 
ing the eighteen centuries that k has fub/ifteck 
with the rdggktions that each of thefe orders 
hay? adopted and followed. Father Helyot, ? 
penitent of the thirds order of St Francis, h$s 
formed a Jiiftory of the frioaaftie, religidii*,|tnfi 
military prefers, and pf all»the ibcietiss of each 
(ex; and- thesis, ?c the banning of . Jjis firflr 
Toiuijic, .f ;^a»logue .of fuch books as. treat pf 
thefe orders. < v.: ; . ; :. .i> jri : .v 



XVI 1. ' ( 19. ) 5T& &n>J of'ih ffitizifal jfabior* 
jgf Sacred WftoryV At the fiead .$f this lajt di& 
fion are naturally placed, 

i. The facred authors of the New Teft^mear. 
Qur Saviour has left us no jp«t of hw 

divide* 



*. v 



.' ...fliviae do&rine ill ^rfchig. Itfii whole 

' " Bf rt Was eolle&ed anci digttMf' by the 

joiir evahgdifo. St. Luke ^0te the 

A&s of the Apofttes, and St. John the 

Ajfocalypfe. Thip ttfft of th* W«*r T«*a- 

ment confifts of epiftles or IM&tf^- whicfc 

■\' St. Paul, St. James, and &. )tad£ wrote, 

.' after the death of Chrift, t6 ftm£«lluFcheg 

of the faithful, or to feme of .rtfeir re- 

• lations f _ 

| t: The fathers fof the church. By iftfs .fltle 
. is properly tfieant thole , qotfleliaftical 
writers who have preferred yAmt is called 
.. the tradition, of the «h«rtk- pFheir 
.writings are h$ld in high veqeratioti, aa^ 
....Jtave an extraordinary authprjty in the car 
tholic church* and are in .nnjcl^ efteen| 
i #rriong the other communions^ The c% 
talogue of thefe is to be fotind in moft 
ecclefiaftic hiftories, but is too nume- 
rous to be infertcd here, 

\. The other catholic authors, who have 
wrote fince the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, down to the prefcnt day, 

^ on matters of importance to religion, and 
who are called doftors. 

L f The principal Lutheran authors, from 
V .Martin Luther, Phil. Melanchton, &c, to 
the prefent tim$.. 
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fogian ) who ought to be thoroughly afeqtiafoaA 
♦nth the antiquities of the Jews, irjb eqabkrlflin 
properly to explain numberieft paffagefc* iff th» 
Old and New 1 eitament : to the lawyer ; wtoty 
without the knowledge of the antiquities of 
Gteece arid Retried can jievei*: well un&rftaftd* 
ami -^o^ty«apjply, -th^- r %reattft J park oPthe P&* 
man laws': to the phyfician and the philofophei^ 
that they may have a complete knowledge-of the 
iiftory and principles of the phytic and philofo* 
pfiy df the ancients: to tftfe critic, that K£-8u£ 
be able to undcfftaAd arid intttpret anciehf ab- 
thbrs : to the' orator and pott ; who will b6 
ihereby Enabled to ornament their writings witft 
litirrtbcrfeft images, attufiort^ comparifohs,^&tS 
all which gave Mafenius occafion to ; fey : §bfe 
cunque ad aUquam inter Romanes eloquenti* facuHd- 
tm adfpirat, bane niet&em R<Mdn<e'tirtts*biftorfatk> 
Mgtnem, mores* inftituia bttjus genits, dtftipfotoM 
in toga figoque nfitntam, tenet -e necejfe tftv Nt$& 
tntin citra bam cogniti&nem prifios Romance tioq&tni 
ifoaffirteres, Cictrokm, Livium^ PUniam^ TePtifi 
timm, alio/que^ fatis qmfyuam Vel kgendo ijfefkani^ 
Wimtetttrfrntentk. Pdtejtr.- Styli- Rm. Ll US 
£ 18. - '•■'■ '" ■*''• " • V- ■"• "' -liitf 

III. . Antiquities are divided into facred. ant| 
profane* 4 iri^opubjfo? a Ad private, Wverfal ind 
particular, &c. It is true that the antiquaHS$ 
(especially fuch as art ihfe&ed with a feirit of 
pedaritiftn, and the ritimber of thefe is^great) fVe- 
Aij&itfy carry their inquiries too far, and employ 
** * ' them- 
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^1.71 T E fhould not confound in our ideas the 
*-/* y different terms of Antiquities and An* 
tiques. By antiquities are jn€ant all teftimonics 
or authentic accounts, that have comedown to 
16, "of ancient riationi ; : 4rid b^ dntiqties, "thofc 
ffcfefcious worits in : painting, archltedure, fculjir 
ftifrei and gravinjg, that^werc made from the tiiiifi 
^Alexander the Gfifat; toihit of : th6 : femper6r. 
Vfideas, and the devaftaiiicrris of thrbaH&iiitfts > 
that time has fpared and has committed to our 
care, and which are the ornaments of our .cabi- 
nets and galleries, and fometimes ot the gardens 
pf princes. Antiques therefore make only a par* 
Of antiquities, and the latter form a very exten- 
five fcience, including * c an hiftorical knowledge 
of the edifices, magistrates, offices, habiliments, 
manners, cuftoms, ceremonies, worlhip, and 
other obje&s worthy of curiofity, of all the prin- 
cipal ancient nations of the earth." 

II.^Tbis fcience, therefore, is not a matter of 
Incre curiofity, but is indiijpenfable to the theo- 
logian^ 



logian ) who ought to be thoroughly afeqtiaki&£ 
♦nth the antiquities of the Jews, to enable him 
properly to explain riurtiberiefe paflTages iff tlfl} 
Old and New i eitament : to the lawypr ; wH(* 
without the knowledge of the antiquities of 
Gteece arid Rdtne, can never Veil underfta.hd, 
ami properly : apjply, the ^greattft park oPthe P&l 
man laws: to the phyfician and the philofopher} 
that they may have a complete knowledge of the 
tiftory and principles of the phytic and philolo* 
pfiy bf the ancients : to the critic, that hfc ftajj; 
be able to undefftaftd arid intejrpret ancierif ah- 
thbrs : to the orator and pott ; who will be 
thereby (enabled to ornament tfceirwritings witft 
riunibcrfefe images, attufiorte, comparifons, &C; 
ail which gave Mafenius occafion to fey : §hfe 
cunque ad aliquam inter Romanes eloquently facutoh 
tmadfpirdt, banc niet&em Rckan^iirhis'bifiorhn^ 
Mgmem* mores y ' inftituia hnjus gentis, difcipimM 
in toga fltgoque ufitntam, tenet e neceffe ift. Ntqti 
toitn citra bam cogniti&nem prifecs Rxmank eloquent 
tia ajfertores, Cictrgnm, Livium^ Ptiniam^ Tefefr 
ti*m, alio/que^ fatis quifquam vel kgendo ijfeqkatu^ 

iriimiteturfmbendc. PaMr. Styll Rm. Li US 
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III. . Antiquities are divided into facred and 
profanej : iii<o puldife and private; Wvirfal ind 
particular, &c. It is true that the antiquaH$ 
(especially fuch asart infe£t'ed with a ft>irit of 
pedaiitiftn, and the ritimber of thefe is'^fekt) fre- 
mientfy cyry their inquiries too far, and employ 
1 ¥ - ' them- 



tittfoftfrtt* ia lAo^ui.d^ifcfiea afar ]earta| 

Sfifles: but the abqfc.of a fciedc* ougbt neves 

ipit&ake us' negteft* rt* ipptyfr^g P it: m *ti<&4 

a^4.'^fcful pttrpcrtb^r .- • ,\ . \- • ~ .... : "* 

*. » ■ * 
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IV, Many antiquaries ajfo refyuip their learttcd} 
l&tHfrS to thfe cGCkU^iA^ncht atthq ^ttltiquitics 
of Greece and Rflqafe ? fcwr*hi* field i* far toe 
eafififtfed, and byoid t^ans contains the wfcolo 
of rhii fcience,, feeing-, ft propedy incites the 
antiquities of the jefrt* Egyptians, Perfians, 
J?henicians, Cqxt)^m)^,Hmitfcms % Gtxm2in$i 
and, in general, all thofe principal nation&whoni 
ire hare tnentiohed in.1hfe.5tH chapter df. ancient 
hdftory ;. fo fat~as any accounts of thfera are come 

{town to us. . 

•. • 

,...V. It will be eafily tictytftitfsdi dbft-x is not 
$d$bfe for lis to eptet tore inm tfst detttil <£f all 
thefe matters : it is ouF-bwfineSv hfcj#ef£r, to in* 
fpr#i our readers of what they dUght tf> in^ftire 
afteirhi the ftudy of the afttiquittes bf each* pteo- 
plfey '^fftr fcs the monuments or iliethdinr ^at 
are yet remaining can furnifh any JtglltS ^ and 
f fiis is Uvhat remains to be doh *to cbnfpfcte* this 
dfapttfc- ' 

i^.yh The fcience of antiquities incfo&es ih£r<s 

(pre? ,-. • ^-- -: -/ ', v 

*, 1, . The origin ;pf *t people, ■, $nd ef tfe ftimt 
.they bear* \A-r : .~ ~ ■■ r ' -. ; .-r'.. K :-.., 
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£4$ UN^tliiAL Eivvifion: 

35. Their temfftte^ ijHapcb, facrcd grove^ 

36. The god$ of each nation, their d&feigoids, 

&c 

37. The general and particular W&fihip of 

^8. Their idols, oracles, fyfe 

.«, Their prkfts, facrifl^rs^ ^ti^flf^ flaiftft^ 

. afld otfier perfbhs of ISbdt fcfcea eaipfoyed 

in their {acred offices. 

■-& Theif tcaSmn ft^/trtd £artical&ly 

thofe inftituted in hondiir of tacit divinity* 

4pf. Tfie haBflithem tfrid drfiiiWeftti of the 

priefts and ecclefiaftics* 
jj.2* The vales, cenfers, altars, and utenfils th^t 
fliey-einj>16ytd m the facrfcd ftirviqi 

43 . Their facrifices and viftiftte. 

44. Myfteries. 

45. Sacred books. 

46. Lares or domeftic gods;. 

47. Proceffions. And laftly, 
* .#*. Tficj pftA&pd dogifaas of ftfe t^rt)!^. % 

the precepts of morality of $ach,pt6£l< 



- ** 



' *£ Tlfe ptfblii ffiew^Bt wtffe eififfifted by 

fc f /theancito^^ ? 

, .#Q* Their tragedies, comedies, mimesf pantor 

-n gi.Theaf 



T-rfccv&be^t^ places 

for public combats, &c. Jr>:kW?v 
^n« M*^^ fop>i«*ter* is qpm- 

22. P«biio ; ^agfl^iwft tod granapes* 

2|. FubllC fchook. ,r<^ili 1: ; V C> 

:^/!52j^;Tfee^fieWs^feere the>i^ieiy wet* cxer* 

-*&%$*' Thc^pUbUcymiU?*;:, -nriMAnr •'- ' '"'" .? • 

^ ft Jbete^teor pJafiW wfeefo lfc* qterchants 
_;;■.'- aflembW- : -.V-' ..r^t/io^ .;;-' **." ;- 
.k >*J- .rW» ta»&" »-?f pri^tp^ifens, 9* well in 
town as country. v 

fn % 8, Theirc cairaagps, ^ars, JittefS, &£* ecuries, 

w»r ■ "- • • &€• -',4 ■■■- ..■•- ? t 
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- r< VltL Em^i^Mnfftts 
te&ure and ftatuary, as 
: ^295 Triumphal *rqJ*ea» * .•-..|:n..--- ; ^I .*\t 

30. Columns. 

31. Obclifks. 
gz£ Coloffes. 

> 33 . Eq«e£ri«# arid pedeftriaa ftatuts, groups, 
&c. 
34. Bafs^rtllcvC^ tec To aM whicKftiould be 
c;'v ; , addedjinqvarie^into tba mechanics of the 
ancients, or the machines of which they* 
made ufe in their immeafcuworks, and the 
Advancement u ilhfyc bm&c fl$a4*T i|*: rthit 

art, .:;-.:a.^ :lc:, I .^, 

-4&I :«i . IX. Sacjed 



: i& Sicked intkjtfitie^ cbmpreh^ttdJrig, 

35. Their temfftte,* pKapcfe, faered grove^ 

» . '" ' . „ ■■ ■. ^ . 

36. The god$ of each nation, tfeeir d*migdds, 

&c .. ■■ .. ■ 

37. The general and particular tfltefihip c£ 

■ k >aeH people. 

38. Their idols, oracles, ^ 

ij^ : Their prkfts, facrifi^ers* atigtafif^ fiaiftftis, 
. afld other peffons of 6«h fetes etapfoyecj 

in their faered offices. 
■4*.« Theif JfSOnih &*&$, trtd piarticolsSrly 

thofe inltituted in hohdtit of eadH divinity. 
0. THe habflitiidtts tfnd drftacfahtta of tiic 

priefts and ecclefiaftics. 
jj.2* The vafes, cenfers, altars, and utenfils th^t 

flieyMeinj>loytd in tfie facrtd ffcrvfct 

43 . Their facrifices and viftiite; 

44. Myfteries. 

45. Sacred books. 

46. Lares or domeftic gods;. 

47. Proceffions. And laftly, 

.... j». Tfie pnricipsl dogmas 6fafe«%^ ^4 
the precepts of morality of each t pfe6^1e. 
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' 4^. Tlte ptibf&'flfettstjffiBt weffe dfSHmed by 

, >. 
^ dies, dwnedies^ 
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g%. Their game^ 3? -the Olympic and capito- 
1 lian games : their fairs, &c " ' \ 

4 z%. Tfeeooipbats pf gladiators, wrdtlprsf wilcl 
beafts, &c. * ' 

$2. The races of men and horiesk 

£4. The mufic of the ancients, and £fe instru- 
ments that were m ufe amp^g each Pfgpfo 
This dmuon likewile includes tfteir 
triumphs, and the feyeral crijwns and cfia- 
dems with which thpy ornamented the 
heads of their emperors, kings, conquer- 
ors, prieft^, prieftefles, pc^jtfc ^d o&cj? il- 
luftrious peonages, &$, • 

XI. Thev next paf§ to t!^«aminktj^ ofjx>-; 
"flttcal fubjefts,' as" 

55. The fortfl of government 

56. The divifion of a pedpfc into 'fnfxs. 

57. The chiefs of each people and jjieir au-? 
thonty. 

58. The hejids of their tribg*. 

59. Their m^giff rates. 

60. Their' manner of rendering juftice, jand 
the method of procefs ii* tfejr laws, 

JJ 1 . T heir cri min al juftice. 
J $2. The corpofeal punishments ^orfier po- 
litical pains, penalties, &)& jgnpmini^C 
"* ' which they*inflifted. ' : - * ; •- ' 
6t* The various daffes of the inhabitants ^ as, 
r v among%c Romans, the patricians, knights, 
plebeians, fenators^ the £€006 in a bodjf r 
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inferences, and in formirig from thejice an inge— * 
juous and rational fyftein. It is manifeft, ippre^ 
bver, that the ftudy of antiquities muft be vaftljr 
qctxafiye; when fre confider that all the articles 
we have enumerate^ f<V one people, muflt be ex- 
pended t$ ai) the nations of antiquity, and that 
we muft know them, as if, in a manner, we had 
lived 9iPong them. But this is a knowledge 
that it would have been impoffihle for any one 
inan whatever to have attained, if our predecef- 
fors had not prepared the way for us ; if they 
bad QQt left Us fuch ineftimable works as thofe 
of Gronovius, Graevius, Montfaucon, count 
Caylus, Wincfcelmann, the Hebraic antiquities 
of D. Ikeh of Bremen, the Grecian antiquities of 
jfcunings, the Roman antiquities of Njcupoort, 
Ufi$ efpeciaUy that Work which is. intitled Biblio- f 
graphic Antiquaria Job. Alherti Fabricii, pro-' 
fcffor at Hamburg. * 

XIV. Nor muft we here forget that verjf 
valuable work* with which Mr. Robert W0ocf» 
an Engliftunan, has lately enriched this fcicncc, 
and which is fo well known, and fo juftly efte^oa-. 
f4 by all true connoifieurs, under the tide of 
the Ruins of Palmyra* quad t^ofe of B*!hct. K~ 
^ by this work that we are fully convinced q£*" 
the grandeur and magnificence, the tafte and 
.elegance of the buildings of the ancients. We 
here fee that the. invention of thefc matters fc 
j&ot all owing t9 the Greeks, but that there were" 
fthcjr jitionp who ftrved them as models. Few? * l 

though' 



SoVTneir btirials, !jqtj#m 'W*&1 "**» 

_ S?e. . ,^,\,w -"'...n '**■■'" •■■''" 

: ,8j. .X&e. 6^yjW&p6_pf ^4 nn ^l»nts of 

Both fexes | their Vnanncr of clpathtng the 

, head, body, and feet - t aiid^rj^o^rnamcnti 

: ''of their dreXs,&c. i; , -_. ^ 

'82. Their different kinds of foody,, and ma* 
thbds of preparing them. ■*.> j.. ; . 

83. Their manner of fitting actable, - ■■ - 

84. Their ordinary drink, ;md ftrong liquors. 

85. Their beds, dornaitoriei, furniture and 
utenfils. . . . , ... ./,. ,.-.,* . 

86. Their chefts and cabinets. 

.87- The proper names of the. ancients, and 

efpecially thpis of the Romans, who had 

j. feveral, as Marcus Tullius Cicero : and 

an infinity Of other like matters, as, 

.88. The education, they gave their children, 

- '' &c. ; .. .. 

XIII. If to all thefe general fobjcQs we add 
the particular.. ftiidy of antiques, of thciftatues, 
baff- relieves, and, the precious rcUcks of architcc- 
tijite, .painting, camayeiis, .medals, Sec it ij.eafy 
tQ^oc^y^.that^tiqvJtiies fc*ni;a;fe?enc* very 
cxtenfJYsandy^j^jCqmpjjcgte^ and -which is alona 
furKcicnt to employ the whole rife of a man who 
js r a,l^^k>ujj 1 ^dea l ti and. though* ftrongjmc- 
ftjorjt. I?e;jclvc principal faculty "that is^equufid, ,y|t 
great fagacity and attention a^necejfaiy in ,com. T 
garing thje feveral objects, in drawing 'judicious 
. ' , inferences, 
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inferences, and in forming from thefice an jngc; 
aious and rational fyftem. It is manifeft, ippre- 
bver, that the ftudy of antiquities muft be vafflg 
extmfive, when *ve confider that all the articles 
we have enumerafe4 for one people, muflt be ex- 
pended to al) the nations of antiquity, and that 

we muft know them, as if, in a manner, we had 

""« • ■■■' 

lived among them. But this is a knowledge 
that it would have been impoffihle for any one 
man whatever to have attained, if our predecef- 
fors had not prepared the way for us ; if they 
bad got left us fuch ineftimable works as. thofe 
of Gronovius, Graevius, Montfaucon, count 
Caylus, Wincfcelmaun, the Hebraic antiquities 
pf D. Iken of Bremen, the Grecian antiquities of 
jfcanings, the Roman antiquities of Nicnpoort, 
and efpeciaUy that yfork which is. intitleid Biblio-' 
graphia Antiquaria Job. Alherti Fabricii, pro-" 
leflbr at Hamburg. ': 

XIV. Nor muft we here forget that verjf 
valuable work* with which Mr. Robert WOorf^ 
an Englishman, has lately enriched this feiencs 
and which is fo well known, and fo juftly eft<^i»- 
f4 by all true connoifieurs, under the title bi 
the Ruins of Palmyra* and thofe of Btifreri. it 
£ by this work that we are fully convinced <g 
the grandeur and magnificence, the tafte antl' 
jrlegance of the buildings of the ancients. \Ve 
here fee that the invention of thefe. matters fe 
j»ot Jul owing to the Greeks, but that thcFe "weir ' 
.ffchc/ njitionp who &rvcd them as models. Fctf 11 

: though' 
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though many of the edifices of Palmyra are to 
be* attributed to the emperor Aurelian, and to 
C)dcnatus and his wife Zenobia, who reigned 
tliere at>out the year 264, yet there are found; 
at the fame place, ruins of buildings, that ap-" 
pear to be of far greater antiquity, and that are 
not lefs beautiful. The ancient Perfepolis is 
fufficient to prove this aflertion. When we 
fenoufly refleft on all thefe matters, and efpecial- 
ly if .we attempt to acquire any knowledge 
of this fcience, we (hall loon be convinced 
that it but ill becomes a petit-maitre to laugh at 
a learned antiquary. 

• • • ■ • . .■ 

; ; XV. The knowledge of thefe 'monuments of 
the ancients, the works of fculpture, ftatuary, 
paying, painting, &c. which they call antiques ^ 
requires a ftritft attention, with regard to the 
matter itfelf on which the art has been exer- 
cifed y as the wax, clay, wood, ivory, (tones 
°fc *y. cr X ki n d> marble, flinr, bronze, and every 
fort of metal. , We fhould begin by learning on 
what matter each ancient nation principally 
worked, and in which of the fine arcs they ex- 
celled* For the matter itfelf, as the different 
forts of marble, compofitions of metals, and the 
fpecics of precious ftones, fcrve frequently to 
characterize the true antique, and to difcover the 
counterfeit. The. connoiffeurs pretend alfo to 
know, by certain diilinft characters in the defigri 
and .execution of ,a work of $rt, the age and' 
nation where -it was made. They find, more-- 
^YqwIII. Q„ over, 
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oyer, in the invention and execution, a degree 
of excellence, which modern artifts arc not able: 
to imitate. Now, though we ought to allow* 
in general, the great merit of the ancients in the 
polite arts, we fhould not, however, fuffer got 
admiration to lead us into a blind fuperftition* 
There are pieces of antiquity of every fort, which 
have come, down to us, that are perfedtty excel- 
lent, and there are others fo wretched, that the 
meaneft among modern artifts would not ao 
knowledge them. The mixture of the good 
and bad has taken place in all fubjefts, at all 
times, and in all nations. The misfortune i$ 
that moft of "our great antiquaries have been fp 
little (killed in defignirig, as fcareely to know 
how to draw a circle with a pair of compafies* 
It is prejudice therefore, which frequently direftl 
them to give the palm to the ancients, rather 
than a judgement directed by a knowledge of 
the art, That charadter of exprefiion, which 
they find fo marvellous in the works of antir 
quity, is often nothing more than a mere chip 
mera. They pretend that the artifts of #0$ 
days constantly exaggerate their expreffioil^fc 
j that a modern Bacchus has the appearance :$£ 
a man diftra&ed with intoxication,; .atvi tjiflhi 
Mercury feems to be animated wkh the ipjfli 
of a fury, and fo of the reft. Butter thertJitf 
decide too haftily. Almoft all the sntiquedk 
gures are totally void of all fpirk of exprsl&WfcJ 
we are forced to guefs at their cjharaftfb^ 
Every artificial expreflion requires* mQraww 

to 
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to be fomewhat exaggerated. A ftatue or por* 
trait is an inanimate, a dead figure, and muft 
therefore have a very different effedt from one* 
which, being endowed with life, has the mufcles 
conftantly in play, and where the continual 
change of the features, the motion of the eyes, 
and the looks, more or lefs lively, eafily and 
clearly exprefs the paflions and fentiments. 
Whereas in a figure, that is the produce of art, 
the delicate touches, that fhould exprefs the 
paflions, are loft to the eyes of the Ipeftators : 
they muft therefore be ftmck by ftrong, bold 
characters, which can afFeft them at the firft 
glance of the eye. A very moderate artift is 
fcnfible, at the fame time, that he is not to 
give his figures extravagant expreffions, nor to 
place them in diftorted attitudes. 

* XVI. We will finifh this chapter with one 
material obfervation. All the fciences, by which 
we can acquire any knowledge of antiquity, 
as, 1, That which we have here explained ; 2. 
that of medals and coins •, 3. the diplomatic, 
and the explication of irifcriptions, or what is 
tailed Epigrammatograpbica> or res lapidaria ; 
ind 4, The knowledge of books, are comprifed 
^ iftdSr the common colleftive title of Literature] 
\ But by a caprice of the literati, they have in-* 
eluded, under that denomination, the philofophic 
feknees and hiftory : though for fo doing, there 
csjit-be no good reafon whatever. Why Ihbuld 
Wrperplex the ideas of thofe who are defirous 
<» Q^2 ©r 
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Universal Erudition. 

,of obtaining a knowledge of thefe matters,, by 

"oonfoundiftg ?h? fpienccs ? Ought we not much 

rather to endeavour carefully to mark their diftihft 

limits ? But perhaps their intention is to cofti- 

' .prebend", under the denomination of literature, 
the whole of Universal Erudition; and if that be 

i the cafe, wc are not defirous of difputingwith 
r any one about words. 
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Of Medals and Coins. 



V ' 



I. lu\7^^ A^ begin with coins, becaufe they 

▼ V ■ are mod ancient, and of moft univer- 

falufe; money was current a long time before 

thfcy ted invented the method of preferving the 

memory of illuftrious perfons, by . thofe little 

mortumcrits of metal* which imitate coins, and 

are eafily difperfed among mankind, and v which 

are called Medals. The number that has 

* ir "been -ffcate of thefe medals is, befide, vaftly in- 

lc ftriof to that of monies ; ^d die coins of the 

tJ "' ancients are, moreover, become our medals. 

The 
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.The learned comprehend thefc two objrfSEs, 
.which form an important' ffeft titf literature* 
vnder the denomination of 'Rfes rf Ntifnmaria, or 

Numifmatica. ' i;: 

1 
r ■ „ * .'••... ' 1 

... II. It is certain, that in tK* nloft ancient 
.times, all commerce was cartteci on by barrier. 
There was always a neceffity, howevef, foe a 
fort of common meafure, by which they cftimat- 
ed the value of commodities. The firft inhabi- 
tants of the earth were almoft all fhepherds and 
hu(bandmen: they therefore made that common 
meafure to confift of a certain portion of their 
flocks, which was confidered tanquam rfretium 
eminens : and any commodity was faid to be 
worth fo many oxen, fheep, &c, as is confirmed 
by Gellius, Nodes Attic* ^ L xu c. 1. Inprocefsof 
time, they found it more expedient to exprefs 
the value of moft commodities, by bits of lea- 
ther, which by their marks fhotfed flie number 
of beafts they were worth. This was the firft 
money, and the origin of all coins. Hiftory 
fays pofitively, that Numa Pompiljus caufed 

'money to be made of wood and leather: and 
from hence came the Latin word pecuqia. Caf- 

J fiodorus fays likewife in exprefe terms ; .Petunia 
' tnim a pecudis tergo nominate, Gallis auJEkrjbuf^ fine 

*.*Equd adhuc figno ad metalla tranflai* </?. . He 

".treats alfo de affibus jiorteis in tfee tenth, book. 
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III. Metals bieing found the noofkincorrvjptible 
of all fubftakees, they afterwards made ufe of 
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bits of rough copper in the room of leather, 

which they called <i rude, and reckoned by their 

weight : thefe were after marked idcolxlIAjg 

to their weight, and laftly, with images. And 

we ftill fee, on the moft ancient coins, the figures 

of animals, and efpecially of dXen and fwine, 

Numa, toward the end of his reign, began to « 

cift money, and it was from him that came the 

word Nummus. They formed pieces of mohey 

j of different weights, and marked on each, as we 

f havejuit faid, its weight, or its intrinfic value. 

It is time that perfects all inventions, and it was 

time that taught the ancient nations (as it may 

one day teach the modern Swedes) that the 

precious metals were more commodious in the 

commerce of life, and that a lefs weight might 

. eicprefs, and be equal to, agreater value j and 

from difcovering this, they came to form money 

of filver and gold. 

IV. But, in the daily ufe of thefe pieces, 
it would be impoflible always to weigh thetis 
and much fraud might arife by depending bn 
their marks. To obviate this inconveriiehee, 
the . ibvereigns of each country took on 'then* 
the exclufive office of making money* 'tfhd 
that the public might be certain the weight' 1 Was 
jttftly marked, they ftamped them on one fkfcf 
with their image, and on the other with their 
Arms or x cypher : which pradice has continued 
ttx the prefent day : and it iis manifeft, that the 
credit* and glory of a prince is concerned' id 
' having 
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hf 7M1& $he coin 3J whi$& bears l\k image, contain : 

' tKe.true value, "both with regard to the prefeht ' 

agei and' to posterity. '. . ., "' * ",;;." ■»■ 

V. Mankind have alfo contrived to prefervc r 
the memory of great events, and" of iffuftrious o 
perfonages, by coins which they'caU'ff;2^T'a j : 
term that is manifestly derived from tlie word 
metal. Thefe precious monuments of antiquity 
do not, therefore, ferve merely to engage the 
curiofity of the fcholar and the connojflSur, but 
are of ufe alfo in elucidating "Hiftory \. in 
fixing the chronology, and in" throwing clear 
lights on ancient events: and it the" current 
coins of antiquity cannot pafs ambng ii$; ott 
account of the fmall number that is remainihg 
of them, and of the difference in value of gold 
and filver, thefe coins are now become 4 the moft 
precious medals. ' '/* . 

VL The greateft part of antique coins and me- 
dals, efpecially the Greek and Roman, are f6 finely 
ftruck, the defign and graving fo perfed, the in- 
vention fimple and fublime, and the tafte fo exqui- 
fite, that independent of their utility in hiftory, we 
cannot fufRciently admire their ifitrlnficf merit, ahd 
tnuft conftantly regard them as inconWftablQ 
proofs of the perfe&ion of the arts in thofe diftinfc 
ages. . It is not therefore wonderful, that fo 
many perfonsr of difcernment, taftfc, and leara-, 
Jhg, have employed themfelves in forming col- 
lections of the coins and medals of the ancients* 

*nd 
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and -that fo many learnddihen have wrote? durious 
and inflxuAive trearife$ concerning themt, m4 
faft iy^ that 1 the knowledge- of thefe practousmrd 
jftuments is become a very £fctenftve toafffch~a£ 
fcience* underthe title 1 of Nrimismatdgttphfo^ 
and ^wHich w* ihaii now endeavour briefly w 
explain. ■■/':• 
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::VIT. 'Medals may be divided into different 
elafies, ; ^ 

.^i.) According to the tittle when they were* 
ftruck: and in this refpeft they are either, .'r- 

1. Antiques ; which are thpfe that were 
made from the n>oft ancient tijnes of. which we 
have any account* down to the ft&th or feveiyh; 
century of the Chriftian era. . r * 

. a. Thofe of the middle age ; whick,ls from 
the ieventh century, or the death of JPboqas and* 
Heraclius, in 641, when Italy became ^prey^tfti 
thq Barbaras ; where? thofe. fine rnodafe that 
are called Imperials end, and where begm thofe 
of the low£r. empire, and of the Grecian. Smge- 
rors t: down to. the taking .of- Cwftant^opleh 
The Gothics continue the feries from the Imps* 
rials* They are fo, called* btcaufq they rwcrii 
made in the time of. the {roths* during, the 
decline of &e two, ernpires * .j i%nd r ?hey rreferibici 
t^jgnfirance of sthpir; age. : Jhe connoiflj^raf 
pay bqt jictle .regard to thefp: ^.e^ are^hpffsretyl 
pf:,gi^^t : impq#ancej$ ^ory,,in afcertaining) 
\ he>, tfup. chrpftolqgy yOf^ syeru^. J Thefe^<jdnHD 
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* '.rjrrThe-modenr'rwhich^ate thoftr that have 
$cen (truck in- Europe, from the tknc that the 
/Goths 'were exterminated* and the art of 
.^ngfiavmg began * again to flourifh. Thdf firft of 
thofe is that'of Jdhnd-Iufe* a femous heretic, 
5*hkh «was-ftruck in the.^y<luKr4:r5. This art 
has rofe with great luftre from its afhes : there 
are now many excellent medallifts, and we have 
feet* pieces executed :by the- xelebrated" HfedHn- 
ger, a Swede, which, prejudice apart, are nothing 
inferior to the moft finiihed that Greece and 
Rome haye left ub, 

VIII. (2.) According to the "nature and qua- 
lity of the metal : and in this refpedt they are 
either of 

"•- 1. Gold ; whbfe feries is thd leaft nume- 
rous, and fcaree exceeds iooq or 1200 in the 
imperials. 

* i . Silver ; the feries of which may amount 
W gooo, in the imperials alone. 4 
^3. Brafs; which are Of three different fizes, 

' thtfc are called the great, the middle, and fmall, 
ami'of which the feries' Amounts to 6 or 7000, 
if not more, in the imperials. It is not, how- 
ever, icither the metal of th€ magnitude that 

• renders medals valuably' bat the rarity of the 
head* the rcverfe* or the legend. . A medal may 

.. be common in gold that is Vefy ' fcarc^ in brafe ; 
or yery rare in fil^fer^ that- is- common in gold 
or bfafs; A head ttiay f be tdriimott that has a; 
yery uncomiitatf #V#(^&a<i thedontVaryrThtrt 

"' • ! ri rV ' T >. \ ' arc 
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, are. aUb medals that • *re .only fcarce jn jfome fen j 

ries, and very common, in others, as in gfMts 

filver, the great, middle, or. fmall brais. . , \.. lh 

■•-■■■ ■ , < : . .1 ' 

IX. (3.) According . to, their .eifential qua*; 
lities, and the ufe to which they have b^pn - ap- 
plied-: and in this refpedfc. they, are, ,'. 1 

1 „ Coins, . that have . anciently fervid in *J*e, 
commerce of life, but^ which time has. jjttfterpL 
medals. . -, 

2. .Real medals, r ftruck irv the form of cx)\n$± 
either in gold, filver or brafs, to prefervc ,toi 
pofterity the image of illuftnous perfbns, or the 1 
memory of fome important aftipn. 

3.- Medallions*, .which are properly nothing 1 
more than medals uncommonly large; apd 
which have been prefented by prinqes to r thofe 
r whom they, have honoured with their, efteern: 
of to ferve as public monuments. The Rpm^n*' 
named them Miffilia. There is no. ferjes to he 
formed of thefe, even if . the different .. magni- 
tudes and metals be uqited : and there are not 
above four or five hundred of them to be foupd, 
in the richeft cabinets. . z. 






.. X. (4.) According . to the .nation hy who* 
they have been made: and in this cafel.theJF 
are, ; ':!.):" 

1. Hebraic The common opinion 1% dial 
there are no .Hebrew medals, and that the Jew* 
learned the knowledge of them ,from tbi -Rd* 
jnans, when th$y invented .the ■_ art. <?f vcljpp^ 

them. 
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\H£tn. ( Bdt, astfe haVe-faid'in the firft feftion, 
Ihe'-cfoi'As of the ahcienttf are*'becomeotir medals, 
ind efpccially the- HfebraiCj* Which r ^te alfo cal- 
led Samaritan, becaufe their legend is ufually 
iR' the SamaHtan language,. 'and there is • reafon 
to' believe that there was -a' mint-im 1 that cky. 
There 1 ate twenty patfage? in- the Bible which 
jjrdve! that the Jews knew^thc*ufe ofinoneyin 
the time • of Solomon. j In' the cabinets 6f the 
ciiriousr there are to be found' (hekels of copper 
tor fiiver, and we are aflured that there is a gold 
Hebraic medal in the ckbinfct of the king«»of 
Denmark: but this is the only one that is 
known. Father Soucietf has wrote a diflertation 
qo Hebraic or Samaritafi medals, where he ac- 
<hirately diftirigiiifhes the true 'from 'the- falfe^ 
defcribes all the kinds of thofe that are true, 
and fhows that they were real Hebrew coins 
ftruck by the Jews, after the models of the an- 
cient monies, and that they were current before 
'the feaptivity of Babylon. All thofe medals how- 
% cJcer, that we fee with* th6 head' of Mofes; and 
: |cfu»Chrift, are manifeftly ffclfe. It has been 
1 ar pious or fuperftitious fraud, but ftill more 
xoirimonly a third of gain that has fabricated 
^tfiefe." Laftly, it is neceffaryco 6bferve, that 
t the:*Jews counted by talents, -ftckels,' bekas, 
'*Zuzas or dracmons, and by geras. The gera 
was equal to fix fob of France, or three" Engiifh 
'pence. There were fhekcls of gold and of filver ; 
1 th6 Giver fhekel is that which is txnnmonly taken 
for a. penny, and of which the Jews g^ve thirty 
■■i--s to 
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ticukr chara£teM which no body rtowr ; trodfeffr 



"*« 



ftands. - ■***- 

14. The modern European; • = * ^* 

15. The MifccUUpeoui : thefe do notbdbng 
to any regujta feriesop fyftenv, but have "bfftit 
ftruck by fbme particular city. T^efe are r*$i 
with by chance, a#d the$e is frequently, aiuclji 
labow required ta decypher am} o^phifl tbemi \* 

* * 

XIL It would be to enter an irnmcnfe bjbf<* 
rlpth, were we here to attempt to defcribe all 
the different coin? ^nd medals, and to point Vjixt 
their chara&eriftics. We muft content ourfelvcs 
with explaining their general qualities. Every 
medal has two fides, which are called its facjt 
and reverfe. On each fide there is the fic^r 
which 13 the middle of the medal ; the rim w 
border * and the exergue, which is that paf£ 
that is beneath the ground on which the figures 
ftand. On the two fide$ they diftinguilh the 
type, and infeription or legend. The type is 
the figures dig* are -reprefented 5 apd the inkftpj* 
tion, or legend, is the writing, and principally: 
that which is on the .rim, TWigh frequfintijs 
in the Greek medals, and fomeymes in. tj» ? L«a& ' 
tin, the iofcription is on the field. Th^t which* 
is on the exergue is 4efs commonly called iw 
fcription, beqaufe it frequently corjfifts.pf initial 
letters only, the jmq»njng.$f whifihis apt under* 
flood, Thofe, which ^re (pimqerfejuts of the . anns 
tique are called, falfe mecfcls : t&ofe wh^h . are 4a 
part effaced are named defaced medals : fuch Ms 

are 
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arST C «lfed reftoredrnedalfe hnve the letter rgfc on- 
them 5 which (how that they were reftoredr byt 
the emperdrs, in order to finder them pet*peti»al : 
thofe that were made- of copper, antl afterwartf 
covered with filveiy «re cgtted, caftd medal?:* 
tech avhaVe only a very thin coat of fihre^ over 
th$ copper, but which are fo dcx tro ufly doftr 
that it cannot be perceived, without cuttirig 
them, are faid to be plated : cleft medals are 
thofe that are cracked on the edge by the force 
of the ftamp : thofe that are notched ton the 
edge are called Indented medals ; this is a proof 
of their .value and antiquity : incufe medals art 
fi&h as have no reverie : counter-marked medals 
aft fdch as have a ftamp either on the face of 
oh the reverie; and which fhbws that they ha*4 
changed thefr value \ the curious ttjake much 
fe&rch after thcfc : caft medals are fuch as were 
ncft ftrutk, but caft in a should. 

* • 

XIII. To give our readers an idea bf the mev 
thod of examining all forts of medals ; and of 
iwikiiigajuft and learned decifion concerning 
tftttfy we fhall take, as an example, the coin* 
and medals of the Romans, which may ferve as 
models m every ffefpeft ; and of which we ha\*e 
remaining the rrtoft domplete ; feries. They there- 
fbrtfconfider, > 

- r. The metal. Gold medals are riot liable 
to be injured by ruftv -and the gold of 
Which they -arte ihade* is very pure, even finer 
than -t&at of tfce-'Hbttahd ducfcts; Thfere is rioi 

great 
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ticutor charaflm which no body abw/ ; tmd&> 

ftands. ' iJ ' Al 

14. The modern European. 

1 5. The MifccUapeous. : thefe do not bdbrtg 
to any regular Ceries op fyftem* but h^vie &$& 
ftruck by fome particular city* Thefe am mrt 
with by chance, ajid the$e is frequently wueji 
labour required to decypher ancl ocpl^ifl them; ji 

■ « * 

XIL It would be (q enter an itpmenfe laby- 
rinth, were we here to attempt to defcribe att 
the different coin? wd medals, and to point qui 
their chara&eriftics. We muft content ourfelves 
with explaining their general qualities. Every 
medal has two fides, which are called its face 
and reverie. On each fide there is tt^e fie^ 
which is the middle of the medal ; the rim or 
border * and the exergue, which is that paft 
that is beneath the ground on which the figure* 
ftand. On the two fides they diftinguifh xhc 
type, and infeription ox legend. The type is 
the figures that are -represented ; apd the infcrip* 
tion, or legend, is the writing, and principal 
that which is on the .rim. Thqugh frequfin# 
in the Greek medals, $n& fomefcimes in. th&, U* ' 
tin, the infeription is on the field. Th^t whitib 
is on the exergue is Jefs commonly called ,W 
fcription, becaufe it frequently corjJ5(b,pf Jnitofc 
letters only, the joining. Qf whifitijis ogt under- 
flood, Thofe.which^re to^niprfeits of the.aifc 
tique are called, falfe. medals : t&ofe which . 4te ft 
part effaced are named defaced medals : fuch^fc 

are 
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trt • called reftored medaifc have the letter rgfc on- 
hem; which (how that they were reftoredrby 
he emperors, in order to finder them perpetual : 
litrfe that were made of copper, and afterward? 
covered with filvef, are catted, cafed medal? r 
iich aa.haVe only a very thin coat of filvef over 
ihe copper, but which are fo dcx tro ufly dote 
diat it cannot be perceived, without curtirig 
:hem, are faid to be plated : cleft medals are 
thofe that are cracked on the edge by the foree 
rf the ftamp : thofe that are notched on the 
odge are called indented medals $ this is a proof 
of their value and antiquity : incufe medals art 
fufch as have no reverie : counter-marked medals 
affe fuch as have a ftamp either on the face oi" 
oh the reverie; and which fhbws that they ha*4 
changed their value \ the curious rftake mueh 
fearch after thefe : caft medals are fuch as were 
Brit (truck, but caft in a fhould. 

XIII. To give our readers an idea of the mev 
thod of examining all forts of medals ; and of 
miking a juft and learned decifion concerning 
thbrn^ we fhall take, as an example, the coins 
and medals of the Romans, which may ferve as 
models in every fefpeft •, and of which we ha\*e 
remaining the moft Complete feries. They there- 
fore txmfider, 

- 1. The metal. Gold medals are not liable 
ttf be injured by ruft ; -arid the gold of 
Which they are iiiade • is very pure, even finer 
than -that of tftcHoHahd duefcts. There is no 

s-/*t great 
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great number of their filvcr medals' ; and tlfc^ 
are commonly very fmall ; of thtie there can bg 
no remarkable clafs or divifion formed : Give? ^ 
like wife not fubjeft to ruft. The medak^. 
brafs, and the coins of copper, are, on the cog;, 
trary, fo numerous, that a regular and coipplf^ 
iyicem may be formed of them. They are cfe 
vided, as we have faid, into large, middle afltfb 
friali. Thv* connoilTeurs pretend alfo that theefc. 
are likewifc fonae of Corinthian metal. There! 
is fjund on the copper an antique ruft, that 
refembkrs a varnifh, and is called patima : it isr 
of a va-iable colour between green and black/, 
and prevents the ruft from eating any further* ; 
This ruft the moderns have not hitherto been, 
able to imitate. There are alfo medallions that , 
are called Atris moduli maximi, and Mris maxim-, 
and which are known by not having the ufual. 
mark of the letters S. O. There are alfo me- 
dais or coins of iron, tin, and even lead (phtm* 
bei nummi.) 






XIV. 2. The time when rhey were ftruck. Ijr 
the Roman medals they diftinguilh two periods.! 
The firft is of thofe that were made in the time*, 
of the republic, and are named Nummi cqnfukr&tx 
and the fecond is of thofe that were ftriiqk ui)»|.. 
der the emperors, and are named Nummi imfW4«. 
toruniy and Impcriaks. 

3. The reprefentation of a medal.: in which: 
they examine, 1. on one fide the face, image, oiv 
buft: a. the reverie, or iconologic reprefeofim- 
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fctoiT: and here we muft obferve, that iconology 
Hi'thS art of reprefenting to the fight all fores of 
memorable events by images or fymbols, ii> 
Which a corporeal figure reprefents a moral or 
ideal bbjeft. The Greeks and Romans made, 
frequent ufe of thefe in their medals. And 3. 
the infeription ; in which the ancients employed 
particular abbreviations, that are neceffary to 
be known : thus S. F. fignified faculi felicitas : 
T. F. tempcrum f elicit as : C. R. claritas reip. 
S. A. /pes Augufta % &c. Sometimes alfo the 
name of the city is feen, where lihe piece was 
made*, or monograms, with the name of the matter . 
of the mint, and other like matters. 

' XV. 4. The value of the coin, as it pafied in 
the communitv where it was made •, fuch as the 
denarii, affes, quinarii, feftcrtii, fefquitertii, libel- ■ 
la y Jimbella^ &c. Thefe values are commonly 
marked on the coins by figns. 

5. The Angularity or fcarcity of a medal, 
which forms its hypothetic value. Thus, in 
the Roman medals, thofe of Otho, Pertinax, 
Gordiamis, Africanus, are of ineftimable worth, 
becaufe they are, fo to fay, Angular. In like 
manncr-when there ate two bufts or heads toge- 
ther (capita jugat a) &c. with other important or 
rerftorkablfe Angularities. 

6. The prefervation of a medal ; that is, 
whether it has been well pfeferved, or effaced, 
dimmiftftdt or injured by ruft, or otherviie 
damaged 5 ^hibb'diminiflxes nta vklue." ,.There * 

Vol. III. R - are 
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are ib me times ; medaW; found ft> fair and frcfi%i 
that they: appear as if they were juft cbmeicbtc 
of the mint The French name thefe a Fkurffi 
coin, and the Italians, Di ttttla ojfervazivne: ?\-*& 
•7. The beauty of the defign, arid the! paw 
fc&ion of .the engraving, as well as the pdft£ a»5 
which ,<ihe ancients, and ef{Mcia^]y the Greeks, e»»J 
celled. . By this is meant the whblc compofiticoi? 
of a medal* ; To judge properly of thefe mafr> 
ters, it j$ nccefiary to undcrftand drawing,- and- 7 
engraving ;.to be a ccnnoiflTeur in the polite artijji 
and, by feeing: a great number of fiach as are tsfi- 
cellent, to form a refined tafte. m 

8. In the eonfular coins or medals, the Romas 
family to which they belong is alfo to be con- 
fidered. There are medals of 178 iUuftriou* 
families of Rome* r.6u 

9, Laijtly, in order to underftand wtfi* tah 
properly jiidge of antique coins*, we fhoukfc 
be verfed in hiftory and antiquities, and knentt 
the, cuftoms* ceremqaies and manners of ancieitft) 
nations, ...:-.; 

■ . 1 ■ 1 jr 
>' * - ■ ■ 1 ■ t . 1 r. ' i.'iin 

XVI, But as the^medaUof the andcatsMyfc 
been frequently counterfeited* and^as itA^ia.uift 
great confequenee not to.bedeceive&inrthb-niafitt 
tcr, m*mifm#ography points oi*D to 1*3 tbe^iiftO 
cipal chara#eriftics of thefe WUfltprfcic^^^diift 
marks, by wtech we may diftiilguilh the.infck 
ft<m. tie falfc Thefe fi&kious im6Azte<:xai 
therefore. divided into fiy*.cUffes* ; >f.,.Sflc^6» 

fcavc been dkfigncd and made r in i modi?to\tifl9«*« 

* ' ~ in 

\ • ^ • . . »• Mr 
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itf imitation of thofe of the antique. 2* Such 
ft&bave been accurately copied after fome an* 
tfyie friedal that' really exifts. 3. Thofe that 
have been formed or call in the mold of an 

• 

ancient >medal. . 4* SucJria* are eompoEd of 
two antique medals^ by cementing or joining 
them, together* $: Thofe that are really an- 
tique^ but that have been altered and : fophifti- 
cstfg& : But notwithftanding all the precautions! 
tfcafc numifhiatography gives in full detail, it is 
f&itvecy difficult for riie connoiffeur to avoid 7 
thofe foares; that -are. continually laid for hirtii' 
and even not to be fret^uerrtly deceived * 
tfii- . ' • -■ • • - ■ 

-fXVll With regard to the methods of which 
tte< afa&ents ftiadc ufe in forming 6t coining 
their moneys and medals, we know but little bi y 
tfce matter. The dpinitfns of the learned con- 
awmng it differ widely, • OttaVio ' LigoriS % ait' 
JPiUmp antiquary ^ imagines that they drew the 
drtlgn on the medal hfelf, and afterward graved 
it in relief. To conclude ; the moft celebrated' 
Writers on medals are, Antonius Angujlintls^ bilhop 
Of barroom ; Wolffs Lazius, Fuhius Urfinus, Hu- 
bt&usGoltzius, Andrew Scbot, a jefuit, Lewis Non- 
nhtti a 'phyiician; Mwtes Vicus, Oifelius^ Seguin^ 
Octa^'Friftan, Sifmond, V^iUant % Charles Patiri f 
Nms? Spatibem^ Hwddn+Morel> Joukrt, count 
Msz&abatb&, M. Begber, Src. Father BanddurV 
lttfr plaiced, at the head of his colle&ion x>f rrte- 
dais; SUlidtbeca ntmmaria, Jive auUorum qui dc 
m*if*tatiius firiffetunr. 

R a CHAP- 
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C HA P. XII. 



D IP LOMATICS. 



THIS fcience does not, nor can it, extend 
its refearches to antiquity •, but is confined 
to the middle age, and the firft centuries of mo* 
dern times. For though the ancients were ac* 
cuftomed to reduce their eontra&s and treaties 
into writing, yet they graved them on tables,- 
or covered them over with wax, or brafs, cop* 
per, ftone or wood, &c. And all that in the 
firft agep were not traced on brafs or marble has 
periflied by the length of time, and the number 
of deftru&ive events. Notwithftanding which, 
diplomatics muft not be regarded as a trifling 
fcience, or as of mere curiofity : on the contra* 
ry, it is ufeful, indifpenfable, and of the greatcft 
importance to erudition in general, and tQ life 
rature in particular. 



- SI 



II. As the objefts which enter into diplomar 
tics, and on which it is exercifed, make it a 
diftindt fcience, it is therefore only neccflaryjo 
know thofe objefts and their denominations, as 
they have been defcribed by the learned of difc 
ferent ages. We fhall begin by explaining the 
peculiar terms of the art -, and we imagine tfcff 

- •■ '■" ■'*■ * - ;; ' fl ' " " it 
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it will be afterward eafy to explain the fyftem 
of the fcience itfelf. 

III. The word diplobia fignifiesi properly, a 
letter or epiftle, that is folded in the middle, and 
that is not open. But, in more modern times, 
the title has been given to all ancient epiftles, 
fetters, literary monuments, and' public docu- 
ments, and to all thofe pieces of writing which 
the ancients called Syngprapha, Chirographa; 
Cbdicilli, &c. In the middle age, and in the 
diplomas themfelvcs, thefe writings are called 
Litterae, Prascepta, Placita, Chartae indiculai 
Sigilla, and Bullae •, as alfo Panchartse, Panto* 
chartae, Tra£toriae, Defcriptiones, &c. The ori- 
ginals of thefe pieces are named Examplaria, or 
Autographa, Chartae authenticae, Originaliai 
&c. and the copies, Apographa, Copiae, Parti- 
cute, and fo forth. The colledtions, that have 
been made of them, are called Chartaria and 
Chartulia. The place where thefe papers and 
documents were kept, the ancients named Scri- 
nia, Tabularium, or ^rarium, words that were 
derived from the tables of brafs, and according 
to the Greek idiom, Archeiura or Archivum. 

IV, In order to underftand the nature of thefe 
ancient papers, diplomas and manufcripts, and 
tp diftinguifh the authentic from the counter- 
feit, it is neceffary to know that the paper of 
{jie anc&nts came from Egypt, and was form- 
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ed of thin leaves or membranes, taken from tlfc 
branches of a tree, named Papyrus, or BifeiuiJ) 
iEgypthiacum, and which were pallet oni 
over the other with the (lime of the Nile, and 
were prefled and polifhed with a pumice ftone, 
This paper was very fcarce, and it was, of va- 
rious qualities, forms and prices, which they 
diftinguilhed by the names of charta hieratici, 
luria, augufta, amphkheatrica, faitica, taninca, 
emporetica, &c. They cut this paper iijtb 
iquare leaves, which they pafted one to the 
other, in order to make rolls of them j from 
whence an intire book was called volumen, .from 
volvendo ; and the leaves^ of which it confifted, 
paging. Sometimes, alfo, they pafted the kairef 
altogether, by one of their extremities, as is now 
pracLfed in binding ; by this method th*f 
formed the back of a book, and thefe the learn- 
ed call codices. They rolled the volume round 
a ftick, which they named umbilicus, and the 
£wo ends, that cams out beyond the paper, 
cornua. The title, wrote on parchment, in 
purple characters, was joined to the, Taft ihea, 
and fcrved it as a cover. They made -me* of 
all forts of ftrings or ribbands, and 'even "foi»- 
times of locks, to clofe the book, and fometimes 
alfo it was put into a cafe. But there is m 
pow.to be found, in any library or cabinet wllafc 
ever, any one of thefe volumes. We have btoi 
..a flu red,' however, by a_ 'traveller, 'that fie' had 
ieen.fcveralojf them in'the ruins' of He'rculane- 
jiin, but fo damaged, the paper io ilin^jind^Drit- 
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jjfe, by the length of time, that it was impofiible 
$o qnrpl them, and : cpnfequently to make any 
jjjfe pf them, for on the firft touch they fell 
rjpto flutters. We fliall fpeak hereafter of th6fe 
TxSoks they call codices. 



-r 



_., .V. We are ignorant of the precife time when 

jDtfr modern paper was invented, aqd when they 

*jhegan to make ufe of pens in writing, inftead 

jof the ftalks of reeds. The ink, that the an- 

.events ufed, was not made of vitriol and galls, 

like the modern, but of foot. Sometimes alfo. 

,tbey wrote with red ink, made of vermilion, 

jpjr in letters of gold, on purple or violet parch- 

* ment. It is not difficult for thofe, who apply 

gtjiemfelves to this fltudy to diftinguilh the 

^grchment of the ancients from that of the 

moderns, as well as their ink and various exterior 

^^liarafters : but that, which beft diftinguiflies 

^the original from the counterfeit, is the 

writing or charader itfelf, which is fo diftindtly 

different from one century to another, that we 

ciiay tell with certainty, within about 40 or 50 

years, when any diploma was written. There 

jjre two works which furnilh the cleared lights 

,^m this matter, and which may ferve as fure 

"guides in the judgments we may have occalion 

"to make on what are called ancient diplomas. 

The one is the celebrated treatife on the'Diplo- 

f matic, by F. Mabillon ; and the other, the firit 

~ Volume of the Chronicon Gotvicenfe. We there 

>«*■-■ .-**•■■ ■ 

'find fpecipiens of all the charafters, the flour- 
ishes. 
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iflies, and different methods of writing of every 
age* For thefe matters, .therefore, we muft re- 
fer our readers to thofe authors - 9 and (hall here 
only add, that, 

. VI. . All the diplomas are wrote in Latiii ? 
and confequemly the letters and characters have 
a refemblance to each other - 9 but there are 
certain ftroltes of the pen, which diftinguifh npt 
only the ages, but alfo the different nations; 
as the writings of the Lombards, French, Saxon* 
$tc. The letters in the diplomas are alfo uftially 
longer, and not fo ftrong as thofe of manii- 
fcripts. There has been alfo introduced a kind 
of court hand, of a very difproportionate length, 
and the letters of which are called Exiles littery 
crifpa ac protraSiores. The firft line of the dip- 
loma, the fignature df the fovereign, that of tie 
chancellor, notary, &c. are ufually wrote in this 
charadter. . 

- « ^ 

VII. The fignature of a diploma confiflj 
either of the fign of the crois, or qf a morjogt^i 
^pr cypher, compofed of the letters of the name$ 
ot thofe who iubfcribed jit. The. initial letters 
S$. the natne*,ancl fometimcs ajfo the titles^ wejs 
, placed about this crofs. By degrees, thq f £jjf- 
^ora changed^ a&di they invented . other rnarMs 
9 & for example, the fign.of Charlemagne $f$ 
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They fomctimcs added alfo the dates arid 
epoch of the fignature, the feafts of the churchy 
tile days of the calendar, and otheHike matters, 
The fucceflive corruption of the Eatin language, 
the ftyle and orthography of each age, as well 
ds their different titles and forms; the abbrevia- 
tions, accentuation, and pun&uation, and the va* 
fibus methods of writing -the dipthongs, all thefe 
matters united, form fo many charaftcrs and 
marks, by which the authenticity of a diploma 
i$ to be known. 

: VIII. The feal, annexed to a diploma, wa$ 

anciently of white wax, and artfully imprinted on 

the parchment itfelf. It was afterward pendent 

: ftem the paper, and inclofed in a* box or cafe, 

which they called Bulla. There are fome alio 

that are ftamped on metal, and even on pure 

gold. When a diploma bears all the characters 

that are requifite to the time and place where it 

is fuppofcd to be Written, its authenticity is not 

£6 be doubted ; but, at the famfc tirhe, we cannot 

: examine them too fcniptaibtifly^ feeing that the 

ihonks arid prteffs, of Former ages, have been 

; very adroit in' making of counterfeits; "ancfthe 

'more, as they enjoyed the donfidehcfe of f>rmce3 

and ftatefmen, and were even fometimes in pot 

feffion of their rings or feals. 

JX. Witl» 
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tfitos 6? atetiotos* The critical art is heti* 
indifpcnfably ncceffary ; its rcfearehes, more<rv^r," 
Ijave no bounds, and the more, as the ufe 
of it augments every day, by the difcoveiv 
ks that are made in languages, and by the in» 
<yeafc of erudition* 



V 



;.XII« We might here fpcak of the invention 
o£ printing, and of the different characters of 
books that have appeared fince that epoch: 
but all that concerns printed books, ieems to* 
appertain lefs to the diplomatic, which relates to 
iqanufcripts, than to the knowledge of authors \ 
we fhall therefore tal^e due care, when we treat 
on that part of literature, to mention every 
thing material that relates to the art of printing* 



CHAP. XIII. 



STATISTIC SV 



I. \ FT E R having teamed the ancient fiats Z 

*f3^ of the world by hiftory, by antiquities, 
medals, and the diplomatic art, it is both na- 
tural 



Wd, Italian, Gaulk, Franco-Gftulic, Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon^ $rc. 



f 



X. In the ancient Greek bodes, they fre- 
jquently terminated the periods of z difcourfe, 
anftead of all other divifion, by lines ; and thefe 
idivifions were called, in Latin, verfus, from 
tverlen&o : for which reafbn thefe lines are ftill 
ftiote properly named verfus than tinea. At 
the end of a work, they put down die number 
of verfes of whidi it confifted, that the* copies 
anight be more eafily collated : and it is in this 
fenfe we are to underftand Trebonius, when he 
fays, that the pande&s contain 150000 fane 
verfuum. Thefe codes were likewifc yel proht 
ml deterioris not<e, more or iefs perfeft, not 
only with regard to the calligraphy or beauty 
pf the chara&er, but to the corredtron of the 
text alfo. 

XL It is likewife neceffary to obferve, in an» 

Cient codes, the abreviations, as they have been 

Wed in different centuries. Thus for example, A. 

C. D. fignifies, Aulus Caius' Decirtius ; Ap. Cn. 

*Appius Cnaius. Aug. Imp. Auguftus Impera- 

Tor. The chara&ers, that are caMed mta % art 

fuch as are not to be found in the alphabet, but 

which, notwithftanding, fignlfy certain words. 

lAU thefe matters are explained in a copious 

partner by VoffiuS, and in the; Chrortjcdrt Gotr 

vicenfe. Laftjy, th^ learned divide ail tlifc kn- 

"pent codes into codices minus raras> .-. rarwra, 

CMOS 
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annexed, tothat tif efceh country, an abridgedii 
rclatioii, whifch contains feme inflru&rons' r?te*> 
ttve to this matter. But u thefe fort of infitodc#t 
tions are frequently crroncousj and always mWi 
perfeft or dtfeftive ; %: they are too jfriich ififb 
peried to be uird as a lyftematk abridg^bien^ 
which migftt ferve i& the bafis of public: Of pri-s 
vare le&Otfes ; 3. the daily occurrence that 4isj*5. 
pea in the World, and efpecmlly the Weatfek 6&" 
ptscl, are CGfoftandy changing the fyfter* 0f 
governments, and make {he- ftatiftitf fcience a 
kind of iri&ving' pi&ure, where the momentary; 
fixation of the parts is much better fectf -&!-<- 
*courfe-mad4 by an able profcffo V thai* in a 
book ; which lofes its accuracy and ufe in pra- 
portion as it gtowsi old; Th?fe confideratiohsi 
ahd riumberlefs others, have induced author*' 
of ability to furnifli the world wkh mftru&iv? 
descriptions of this nature* 

III. Thus, the Thirty two republics of the* 
Elzeviers, which appeared mors than a xxnvurf 
fince 5 the work Of Frederic AehiHis, duke t>f • 
Wirtemburg, ihtkled Cohfultatia de - prints - 
patu inter provincias Europse Oper^ThCriifal 4 
Lanfii, Tubingse 1 655 ; Le Monde, by Petef * 
D*Avky$ Gothofrecfi Archontologfa cbfmica:^ 
Lucas de Linda, Defcriptio Orbis 1 ; HermanH^ 
Obnrmgii, opus pofthiurium, de notitia Rerurtf-2* 
|>ublicanWn hodidrrtarum ; J. C. Beckmaft, ftifi^ 
tdrnr orbis tferrartKh, gfeogriipKiba 1 & cjv?lfc2* 
Mahy lfcatefmen alfo have employed themfelves 

in 
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tural and juft, to deiire to have a knowledge of 
the ftate of the prefent worlds and of the moflr 
important occurrences . of our own- days ; and 
this we learn by Statiftics, by the relations of 
travellers, and by geography. The fcience, that 
is called Statiftics^ teaches us what is the political 
arrangement of all the modern ftates of the known 
world. This arrangement, comprehended for- 
merly under the title of the political fyftem, has 
been known and explained very imperfe&ly, not 
only with regard to diftant and fmall ftates, but 
even large kingdoms, fituate in the center of 
Europe. In geographical treatifcs, they placed, 
before the local defcription of each country, a 
fort of account of the principal objefts that 
compofed its fyftem. But thefe introductions 
were always imperfect, naturally very contracted, 
frequently dubious, and fometimes abfolutely 
falfe, or ill grounded. We muft except fbme 
of them however, efpecially thofe which are 
to be found in the excellent geography of M.^ 
Bufching, an author, whofe affiduity, precifion, 
and difcernment, can never be fufficiently com- 
mended. But this book has, as -we may fay, 
but juft appeared in its full perfection. 

II. The hiftorians have hot been lefs fenGble 
of the neceffity of making their readers acquain- 
ted with the political fyftem of the principal 
modern ftates of Europe-, and the celebrated 
Baron Puffendorff, in his univerfal hiftory, has 

annexed 
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annexed, to that df efch country, an abridged 
relation, which contains forac inftru&iorw r?ta*/ 
thrc to this matter. - But i. thefe fort of inf&uctj 
tions are frequently erroneous* and always km: 
perfed or defe&ive ; 2- they are tod much Biff) 
peried to be ufcd as a fyftematk abridge*henty 
which migftt ferveas the bafis of public or pri*s 
vare le&Utfes ; 3. the daily occurrences that haj*3 
pen ih the world, and efpecmlfy the tifcatfe* of 
peacl, are cGtoftandy changing the lyftem &f : 
governments, and make *he ftatiftte fcience a 
kind of moving' pi&ure, where the momentary^ 
fituarion of the parts is much better fterv ill-' 
acourfemade by an able profeffor, than in S- 
bode ; which lofes its accuracy and ufe in pro- 
portion as it gtaws old. Th?fe confideratiorisi 
and numberlefs others, have induced author* 
of ability to furnifh the world with • mftrudiv* 
defcriptions of this nature* 

1 

III. Thus, the Thirty two republics of the' 
Elzeviers, which appeared morfc than a Century 8 
fince 5 the work of Frederic Aehillis, duke of 
Wirtemburg, ifttkled Confultatia de • princi^ 
patu inter proviricias Europse oper$ ThGihae!* 
Lanfii, Tubingse 1655; Le Monde, by Peter 
D'Avky; Gothofredi Archontologia cofmica^ 
Lucas de Linda, Defcriptio Orbisi Hermanirtf* 
Cbnringii, opiis pofthiunum, de notitia Reriiifrf 
publicaruftn hodierrtarum; J. C. Beckmaft, fttf^ 
torn orbis terranftfc, geographita & riviW 
Matty lfcatefmen alfo have employed themfelves 

m 
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ikr describing fome particular dates to their co*. 
temporaries ; thus toward the end of the fix*: 
teentfr cencuty there appeared, the relations of 
fome Venetian ambafiadors: the embaffies of> 
the Earl of Carlifle, an Englifh mintfter : Moles* 
worth's account- of the ftate of Denmark ; and 
a number of other works 1 <*f the fame kind. Mv 
Everhard Otto, profeflbfr at Utrecht, and after-v 
ward fenator at Bremen, was the firft who made 
a colle&ion of thefe fcattered accounts, and, by- 
adding his own informations, cbmpofed a very . 
good work, under the title of Notitia praecipe 
arum Europse RerumpuUicarum. *We have 
alio La defcription du monde* d6 Jean Funck :• 
and a very good work in Englifli, intitled Mo- 
dern hiftory, or the prefent ftate of all nations* 
by Mr. Salmon, illuftrated wkb cuts, London 
1744. This work has been translated into Itafc 
Kan and Dutch, with fome advantageous altera-* 
tions. 

IV. It would be far from juft, in this place/ 
to pafs over in filence the obligations this fci-j 
ence has to M« Godfrey • Achenwal, profeflbr. 
atGottingen, who has not only eompofed aft, 
Iatrodudion to the political fy ftem of the mo- ; 
dem ftates of Europe* ;and : aftpther wpdc notf 7 
l^fs interefling, intitkd Principles of the hif*| 
tory of Europe, leading- to* the knowledge oft 
the .principal ftates of the prefqnt time* but? 
has been alfo the firft to reduce this important^ 
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■tffy M^hj^, bave,,tfm thg^fiw^fet <$.J&h 

mg to the throne or government thg,,)jj9)SA 
Jy»fQJ^ign^.,or other governors j and, Jp pj" jfcft 

. 7> - The Tights of tfceu ftates pf a nation. ,rf 

the nobility, clergy, military, citizens, ^nj^pe^ 

t %ps/,^^difts.and : other, pub^^ex»b|lies r jfor 

.:deli6eratinjg on. atfa^; of importance, ,&x* y;nvi 

^yi^L .^heri.a folidknpy?iedge isa^uu^^C 
.511 thefe matter?, .. ftatiftica ,pa^es r .tp the e^anjcjn 
of^the.djfppiHQnsefl^ ia.cacb ,floumry f 
jfor the .cpnduding. , of .public affairs : anfi )fo 

""8T. The ^dignity, rank, tide, and ajq^j^ 
court, ceremonial, orders pf knighthooJ^ §:^ 
of the ibvereign, * .','"" "•.„ / ,.°. : 

4 9. Tfie arrangement of the depai^nw^^c 
foreign affair^, or the cabinet. ~ 

10. The difpofitions^n .the ^fe^pix^ interi- 
or affairs, for thd ecclefiaft^ 
faipn of juff ice, the; fma^ 

fdences, >nd the military.; ftpi here &JHMI& 
lntp theTollq\ying particulars. ., , rl/ <fin 

religion of a country r » and what other religions 

arc 
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m VI. Each ftate coofifts of countty tfa$ ioh*. 
bitants. Under the title of country* ftatiftkg 
comprehend^ 

3. The extent of territory in a flate* ; ha* to- 
tal fituation, the rivers' by which it is watered* 
the fea that wafties its coafts, its borders, its 
mountains, and natural productions. It inquirm 
into the Hate of its capital, or the feat of go- 
vernment, its exterior pofieffions, and efpeci- 
ally its colonies* in the other parts of the 
World, &c. 

4* With regard to the inhabitants y it inquire* 
into their number and qualities : and for tht» 
purpofc it makes, by the aid of political arith- 
metic, of regiftcrs of births and burjak, &c* 
the moft elaborate and accurate refearches pofr 
fibk* into the number of the inhabitants of * 
ftatej and into their genius ; the prevailing cha* 
facter, the induftry, the virtues and vices of * 
nation. 

VII. f>. It ne*t cohfidefs the inhabitants un* 
der the quality of citizens, united by laws for 
their common intefeft •, and in this light, the 
ibvereign himfelf is nothing more than the firfl: 
titiocttt And here it dire&s its views to two 
principal objefls, which are i. all that relates 
lax tbte conftitmion of a Orate, and 2. all that 
enters into the arrangement of its public affairs; 
It examines, therefore, what are the fundamental 
laws, the ufages and cuftoms received in a coun- 
Vot- III. S _ try, 
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**• * 
XI. Laftly, as the miliary ftate is nofy lj£ 

come a neceffary'^vil in the political fyftgQ}. $ 

modern Europe, this fciejice applies itfclf, g^* 

ticulariy to the d* fcriptipn of -_, [ \ 

1 j. The number of troops that each ftate 
maintains, the arrangement of the army, wh§ 
is the difpoiition of each people for war, the 
goodne&trf their troops, their difcipline x tliw 
uniform* their arms, the refpedtive numbers 
of cavalry and infantry, the (late of its artillery 
and arfenals, its fortifications, the facility wiift 
which it . raifes recruits, its barracks, froip^ 
tak for invalids, its engineers, cadets, and every 
thing that can have any relation to the mjlitfe 
*y ftate. 

18. It corrfkters, after the fame manner, tht 
marine of a n&tion, the number of its (hips of 
the line, frigates, bomb veffels, fire (hips, &c* 
the . numter and. ability of the Tailors each ffctf* 
can furnifti ; the arrangement of its docks, yard* 
and arfenals for the marine;., the materials, for 
the conftrudtion, eq^iipment and victualling of 
ftich (hips as the ftate can furniQv or as the.o(£ 
vernment is obliged to draw from other pjirtsj. 
die fchools for the marine,, and all. other objpc& 
aelative to this article; -.«..._ 






XIL The laft inquiry in which ffa&ftics' A* 
emplqyed, is in explaining what is the true !& 

t^reft "of each nation. Now this imereft r ia let 
fiber* ■■-•.. ! .t-r- 

13. Internal^ 



tfRf-ffcefe tolerated, and' their fevertd right*, not; 
only as they relate to the ftate, but With regardt 
tfr festeh other* The privileges of each church, 
tfec J TtgHts of the clergy, the feveral orders of' 
eft&ftaftits, their principal' functions, charges, 

. ftifchiies, &c/ 

•'^li: The laws civil and municipal, thetribu* 
ifciU 6f juftice, the forms of prdcefs; and the 

. criminal laws and jurisprudence, 
■ >v i J. The principal regulations with regard to 
the police. 

"'"14* The refources of the ftate, i. in its agri- 
tulture and all its natural productions ; 2. in 
its manufactures and fabrics-, 3. in its com* 
merte interior and exterior, aCtive and paflivej 
*hd 4. in its* mercantile navigation. . 
V 1 *5< In the arrangements of its chambers of 
finances, the domains of princes or dates, the 
loyalties, contributions, and all the iubfidies that 
the fubjeCts pay to the fovereign for the fupport 
of government : in a word, all the. revenues pf 
a ftate, and the manner of collecting and em- 

• ploying them. 

•"\ X.' Statifticis then confident, 

' i 6. The ftate of the arts and fciences, which* 
36 fo much honour to a nation-, what fchools* 
^Slftges, academies and univerfities there flou- 
rifh-, what remarkable public libraries they' 
Jiave; what artifts there excel; and. what en- 
liotoYAgement all thefe receive from the ftate^ 



.?ti'/ 



.•,-■.-. 
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XI. Laftly, as the military ftate is noft b# 
come a neceffary $vil in the political fyftegj. <& 
modern Europe, this fcie#ce applies itfclf gji* 
ticulariy to the dffcriptipn of l :r 

1 7. The number of troops that each ljEat£ 
maintains, the arrangement of the army, whs 
is the difpoiition of each people for war, ~tj$ 
goodnefe of their troops, their difcipline, tfiCT 
uniform* their arms, the refpedtive number* 
of cavalry and infantry, the (late of its artillery 
and arfenals, its fortifications, the facility wifl^ 
which it raifes recruits, k$ barracks, Jiqfpjfc> 
tala for invalids, its engineers, cadets, and even 
thing that can have any relation to the mifiu^ 
*y ftate. 

18. It confiders, after the fame manner, thfr 
marine of a nation, the number of , its ihip? of 
the line, frigates, bomb veffels, firefhips, &c* 
the number and ability of the Tailors each ftajfc 
can furnilh ; the arrangement of its docks, ya$- 
and arfenals for the marine •„ the materials foj 
the conltrudlion, equipment and victualling^ 
fiich (hips as the ftate can furnifh r or as the g^ 
vernment is obliged to draw from other pprtsj 
the fchools for the marine,, aiui all other o 
celative to this article; 
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XIL The laft inquiry in \vhich fta&Hcs 1 ^ 
employed, is in explaining what is the true ufr 

t^reft of each nation. Now this int^eft ~ f ixflr 

^ ......... '-"•"■• 

19* Internal* 
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ty. Internal ; and relates to the tranquillity, 
bljierity, and increase of a peopfle, in its in- 
htiifj its manners and politenefe; its riches, 
ti&4fcirtents and opiilerice. Or, 

2,0. External •, and relates to the maxims of ■ 
Syerriment that ire proper for it tid obfervc 
^tfi regard to its neighbours, its allies," neutral 
jfcwfcrs, and even with regard to it!s enemies: 
aia£ims which ought to be founded dn the lo- 
rajTfittiation of each country, on the rivality 
trier greater or lels in commerce ; on the ap- 
irent views of increafe of power that a ftatc 
ftiby have 5 on family compa&s or confanguihi- 
ll on alliances, either perpetual; of limited 
a time or an objeft ; on the proportion of 
tjpwer ; and on an infinity of fimilar relations. 



*o 



jt'III. They who teach the ftatftftic feience as 
*J&b\ic profeffors, or write cxprefsly on this fab* 
"'fiE, endeavour to explain all thefe various ob- 

fts as they regard each nation, country, or 
Jfeftticular ftate. It is true, that they are fome- 
tfiries miftaken in their conje&ures : it is like- 
#He true, that a man of letters is not a minifter 
~* ftafe, and freqttttttly a minifter of ftate is 

>t' : a man of letters: it fometimfcs happens, 
Uoiftfever, that, by force of refledlibn, a man of 

nius and learning becomes enabled to difcover 

\ true interefts of a (Fate, efpeciatfy thotfe that 
fee natural and immutable ; While the politician 
Kiftakes thofe tranfleht intefefts, of wllkh he 
makes fuch wonderful myfteries. 

r ft ~ ' XIV. Wc 
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3tIV. We have remarked in the feamdBflt. 
tk>n, that the -books which treat on ftatiftics, 
or the defcriptions of itiodrrn ifetes^ whirfrcap. 
proach fltattft the exa£b truth, are made m 
recede from it by time, by thofe vieiffitude©ito 
which alt human inftitutions are liable* and ivhich 
arife as weU from the daify * occurrences, and hi$a 
thofe grand revolutions that are natural to every 
ftate. This is an unavoidable inconvenience, 
and for whi<?h there is no remedy, but the,,£op* 
fliant and judicious pcrufal of the gazettes" gift} • 
political journals, as the Hiftorical Mercury, &c 
Thefe daily and periodical publications afford * . 
continual fupplement to the bed ftatiftic au» 
thors, and form a kind of practical ftatiftics. 
It is for this reafon that the German profeffon 
make conftant ufe of them in the univerfiticsj 
for in reading the beft gazettes that are brought 
by each poft, they explain to tlvsir auditor*, >bot 
only the terms, the fads, and the caufes of c- 
vents, but by applying thefe fads and events 
to ftatiftics, they fhew the alterations that are 
thereby caxifed in the conftitution of thei;coun«; 
try to which they relate. But, to arrfwer tliif 
purpofe, it Is neceflary to make ufe of the^Bfcfl: 
gazettes of the time, that is, fuch as are dtefeflfed 
of the greaf eft veracity, whofe authors are ? ho£in 
hafte to infert reports which' they are tifterVMWs 
obliged to contradift ; and that are tidt iiBBftfd 
with a national partiality, or a predilc'dt6ft;tor 
a particular court or party, 1 , and -diifc dtf^ot 
lg»ad their relatione with infipid *0r maligh&ftf te T 

flexions, 
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m (OS TftAVEL? and- TkjBV%t&mKI *"tfff 

rttonvhor afibme Ac giftof predi6UI1^ } 6clturc , 
WtV but fuch as recount, jiekber txx> foon, 
irfaoo late, the fev»rai events as th«y* arife, in 
kfcural ftyle;^ iff a faithful and impartial man- 
^ and without glefe or comment} Hearing-Co 
jit /readers the cape of miking, on etieh event, 

if critico-pttticQ-prfophetkal r^fls&iana; ? 

*i ■■ ■ ■ ■ . -■ , . 
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CHAP. XIV. 






Pavels and Travellers. 



jL Great traveller makes a g$od iiar* fays the 
r proverb; and Strabo afierts, that every 
m, who relates his travels, relates fajfities : 
& whatever the proverb or Strabo may fay, 
#3 to the relations of .traveller? that we owe 
yp, knowledge of the. ftate of th* jworld* and 
jpcially of fuch countries as are at a great 
ffcpce from us. The utility of tjiejfe rel^qps j 
ear gr^t number;, which. iunount? to. more 
M> 1 300 that are already printed > . jjie' fajis- 

fadtioit 



o^(ftli«gfert>^^#*it» t^jfe fca¥ned r »iM r >h# Htete 
^tritely tfenC^tb th^Sf6fy£altoj^ndTOte 
Vftfia^. by ihd^kin^of Seam^j'^ttdeiriy^^e 
.ttte inrporuAce, v utiHty , «nd evefc ihdiipejiiable 
eided^y'jQf^rticHdnfor^^ 
n^6t krK!AviUrhit^it fcf he 6ugHt <t6 inquire after, 
«lfcarifcfever/e*pe<fc torfiadifttc^trk be bycliaiibe, 
aiany^thtag 5 fwmvfc»W^- that' dtfhfe#s ^hkve* not 
,^^fld*efore~irim;* It utters tt> be wifhed£ In 
stfhd lift pfoce> that ltd One ■ wtfuld ufideWtfko 
fuch a journey, without tfte company of fotfie 
. one' Ikiltful in drawing, and even in geometry * 
-for there are ra thotafand occasions where k will 
■" be neceflfary to iheafure altitudes' and diftances, 
i and a thodfand obje&s; of J which' adequate ! de- 
' fcripfckms ciwuiot be given, of vhlch we danaot 
j fctfm * true idea; without the help of figure u 



-i: r ; 



t>i I V» During the conrfe of his journeys the 

-i traveller cannot be too much on Wsguardv-]a$ 

!<wcii again ft bis- own credulity, as the fiiares* chat 

:hwill foe laid ftrf him by the inhabitants?- of .'jdie 

^.countries through which he feaH travel. All 

vcinatiaos of the eaith^' and' eipecialty tte&bfufhe 

^owanmnclimatefc, are foil of ancient' tradition i v apd 

l)ffeih|te £9rhiok, if he ihouid beiieive, would vdtiry 

him far diftant from the truth. -^ l£ero$ldtbs, 

Diodorus Siculus, and almoft all the ancient 

*£*hiftorfawfl,v J geographers, ; ahd ^tra^KrsJ^^Tiave 

vifcetnDfdiepj^upe^^oi ;thfefe Tqbttio&sci Wencafrnot 

.rfje^dpffeirfjout difguft, the idle ^dAiUh^lreiSWftt^ 

jt ■■"'• and 
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jfafr «K Aef legion* of thrift, : in ^udtttf^dbbft 
p##ek*w» mommltafc of antiquity* whkh Hmf 
lead* to the knowledge of ancient < hiftory, . That 
tbc poUcici^n wfits crery civilised nation, in or> 
&to>to team theJE in wncn; their ^poiicjr, m4 
£orrn ^f governments And itjtus the man *rf 
cwriofity flies ' to ; the moft diftantspara- ok th* 
earth, in fearch of unknown nations, and to 
gngify bis defire of oriakiig !»1^ dtftbvtiries, 
jtt :i$ f therefore,; to* thefe five 'obje&s that, wt 
jnay reduce the defign of all travellers* ... i 






» » 



III. It were to be wiihed, that all, who «n-» 
fiertake long-journeys from either of thefe -me* 
fives, . would not only provide themfelves misk 
iU; the necefiary ^preliminary knoykdgc, which* 
getiklgiw them a iycli grounded - hope of. foe* 
pdj ia their attempt, but alfo, that before they 
(pogage in fi> difficult an enterprife, they would 
]*y dawn a judicious plan for their joijrney r ~4nd 
for all the obje&s that relate to thci* inquiries* 
Jt ; were alfo to be wi&ed, that they wpuld 'com* 
jpunicate their defign to the public, at leaft a 
jptx before they fee off, by an adyertifement ich 
fii the literary gazette^ that the learned might 
|fe$> induced to communicate their falutary ta* 
fermations and advice, relative to the undertake 
jng. Whoever has Bead the inftru&ions thai 
wece drawn up by M. Baumgarten, profcfibr at 
Hall, for the young batchelors of arts, who weni 
fcnt„ for to teach philology, in a celebrated 
£ree]fc. convent iituate.;en the promoatoiy of 

Athos* 



t*f* urn****** jt$'& wvM9ik 

^6is&H^^fjjtm i w tte itifMdtm&te \thtftete 

^lately fertttfe th^*foIy'Lati$ 
Vftfia^ by ihdidn^of Deatoitfk, ^wfc cteiblyajfce 
.ttke iraportattc*,\ utility, and even ihdifpenfablc 
riiicw^^pfiticH^infbrtnarioii^ '<He, shandies 
r.M^ c knowiUrbw ( it' farftfc >tfugtft tfr inquire after, 
slwnf^fcvcr/eirpe^torfind^ e*ceprit be bychaitoe, 
?iany thmg-*era*aHcable'' that* dih&s have • not 
/-fttartd befbre^feim; • It were to be wifkedi in 
?<Chd -lad plate; that no One would undertake 
fuch a journey, without the company of {btfie 
one flciltful in drawing, and even in geometry \ 
~for there are;a thoufand occasions where k will 
be neceffary* to meafure altitudes' and diftanets, 
and a thotifand obje&s; of which adequate de- 
fer iptions cannot be given, of which we cannot 
fotfm a trod idea; without the help of fijgure** * 
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IV* During the courfe of his journey, the 
;?traveUer cannot be too much on his guardyjas 

wdi againft his' own Credulity, as the fnares ? «hat 
; will be laid far him by the inhabitants ©fr. the 

countries throbgh which he lhafl travd. AH 
ycaarions of the earth, andefpecialfy tte>&bf>i£he 
w waiw>difn ates, are foil ci ancient* tradition £ a jid 
i>riab|to ^arhick, if he fhouid believe, would srafary 

him far diftant from the truth. x ''fcfcro^tkis, 

Diodorus Siculus, and almoft all the ancient 

^-faiftorfens^ > geographers, ; and ^tra^lersj^^have 
vifceOT)f>theiidupeiJof. thefe retatioAsc; ^Weicabnpt 
.rfund^icbout! difguft, theidle isalcSrijhcyireiSttiiit, 
il - and 
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iA$& by : -which « J&nr wr6tch^. ( <xetjiility> is ki- 
-yccffantly (howntw^^ are inclined to fay to- the 
-tSwwrcllers who relate. fuch,4aie6.!> ,&>, if I hu& 
*$tn theft things tiyfttf* I Jhould &* bam bcftrbU 
*>'ibem y but IMievc them bicaufe yott have foe* tbem. 
c A traveller fbould .examine aH things with his 
r own -eyes, and (hould write down all . he fee* on 
e <tfae fpot, in his protocol . or itinerary. * Idknefi 
i it incompatible with accuracy* and whoever is 
;-. fearful of inconvenience, fatigue and expenoe, 
eitouft never hope co produce a relation of his 
.? travels worthy of regard. .' ■ 

r 

7 •■ V. A defire of recounting marvellous rela- 
, • $ions is natural to all travellers j but they fhodld 
- Remember, that all that is marvellous appears 
i conftantly fufpicrbus- to a rational mind-, and 
that ic is eveh more prudent to fupprefi fafts, 
which, though true, are incredible, than to ren- 
der their veracity doubtful by- aftofiifhirig re- 
sports. Carrdor, fincerity, accuracy, and a judi- 
cations difecrnment, (hould be conftantly confpi- 
r.cuous in jevery relation. The 4 , ground 'Work 
; /hould be laid in truth, and the ornaments 
rftiould be pleafmg and judicious: for it is by 
ijjuft and pertinent reflexions, that relations of 
v*his kind are prevented from -becoming dry and 
. difagrecable. 

•-,-. . VL There are but few good relations of: tra- 
vels made in Europe ; becaufe it has been very 
^difficult, and even dangerous to Ipeak the truth. 

::: • U 
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It IhouH feem, as if the people were afhamod 
of 'their countries,' and the princes, of thdir 
eoridrift. Sjucfr as have gttren true accounts 
Bave been perfeclited for their veracity. The 
travels of Keiflcr, in Europe, are the moft ef- 
teeiped, and' the " moft worthy of effimation. 
There art % foriie made in other parts of the 
World, that are Very valuable. The travels of 
Tavernier in Turkejf, Perfia, Moguftayi, &d 
#e much celebrated, but the ftridt truth doei 
nOt always appear Wanifeft* in them : the me- 
thod of valuing diamonds according to their 
fizc and weight, and the perfeftion of the wa- 
ter, is the moft interefting article they contain." 
The travels of Chardin in Perfia, of DyHalde 
in China, <^f Kaempfer in Japan, of Shaw ia 
fegypt, of Kolbu to the Cape of Good Hopej 
the relation which M« de la Condamine made 
to the apademy of fciences on his return frorri 
America, the celebrated voyage of Lord Anfotf 
round the world, &po are matter- pieces of thifr 
Jcind, and may ferve as models to all t ^Jiq 

fbdll heriafter undertake fimilar enterprifes* 

• ■ • * "i 

VII. We owe to England the firft idea of aiif 
admirable work, confifting of a vaft tolieftidtf 
of the beft relations of travels and voyaged, ;i aitff 
itelu&ci Into a regular lyftemV This Wori£ 
firft appeared at London under the tidfc'df i 
Cofledlion of voyages and travels, in folio* the 
fiflf fSur volumes in' 1704, and the fifflrantf 
fiith in 1732, and the f&enth tod eighth -18 
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1 747- This grand work has been, tranflated 
into aim oft alj languages, but p^fticulafjy into 

gp?wap*. wd-ElSQCh. bjr ^bbe ^feyofe ^^ 
4cr the tit|e of A General Hiftogr pf Voy- 
ages and travels^ in thirteen cyjatto vqjun^ 

Paris 1744, a^d at ^he Hague, 1746. T** 
French traqilation, but elpeqaljy the Gsrn*^ 
i§ enriched, witfi many notes thjU;. ^.in/by^lY^ 
and that rectify confiderabk enjtyp in th^ on-. 
ginal. \yhoever has courage enojygh tft 4tt^i#pfe 
gad perfeyefvwe enough to labcjijr \ through thir- 
teen quanta volumes, may asquve a cojppl^tp 
knowledge of all travel^ that hape been uodtifr 
taken, and of aU the known countries in the fiflgr 
parts of tjhe globe, without hfyiog fcarcf Wjf 
occaiiQn to apply to other books, of the kind, 
'fhjs work may hptyever, at all tjroes, be of i^p 
af a di&ionary, to be consulted QC^^ionajlly^^ 
Sfin^pg any pajctjfiitfar wuafty x# wljich wb 
j$ay waju; information* 

VIII. In a kingdom that .is furrpmided by tfjf 
the fea, and whofe power arifes from navigation, 
$,appearafr n^gef&ry to render, tbe^account^ in- 
t^refting^ to mariners,, ^or which reaibn thqrp 
#e magy in#ter$ ipfcrted ..wlucji appear t# bp, 
^alculatecl merely; fpr them, as accounts q£ 
fundings, <rf &$&* CQaijs, of the entrafice; ^F 
h^rboijrs, of tra^e ap4 v^ble winds, &c ? Bu£ 
^yejry reader who Js not intereftejl in v navigations 
»ay eafiiy ga& qy& th?& ^^ tedious articles, 

IX. Wc 
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IX. ,Wc flipwl4 te liable .to j^^iftlty cedimi4 
were we ^(^ttqmpt to iftforCTvi[vK*t tt^nagr imu 

thc^obj^.^jt. ought** ^r^^^^uri^ti 
fity ;.of the m^ gelcbrat^d ^nonig tbc faeraiaii 
wbofe fuiq^irttanctythcy iflaoald erideayottf mj 
acquire f of ithe public and private libraries thc^i 
ihogld vific, as wc)l as the cabinets of wt^rtij 
biftoty, aotiqvmies, fnedajs, coins, paioiiftgs wdi 
ether euriofities : the monuments of every kind 
they fhould efcamine: the obfervations they 
fhould make relative to the charafter, the genius, 
humanity, and politnefs of each nation j;oft thf, 
tfifftfcfht ibi fiir- df |6vetntiieht : ' on - the- ftate *of 
letters in each country, its univerfities, colleges* 
•academies, and an infinity of like matters % as 
rare manufcripts* remarkable irtferiptioris, &c. 
"Some learned men have given inftrudtions in 
form relative to thefe matters, and among 
others M. Kohler, a celebrated profeflbr at Qot> 
tingen^to whom the world is indebted For many 
other valuable works. 

X. We (hall finiib this chapter with; <Lfie?Tp 
mark, Credulity is the fource of moil erroA, 
as doubt is the beginning of wifdqrru It, isi 
therefore allowable to entertain ja r^ional.pyr^ 
rhonifrn , concerning the relations of naoft tr^yc^ 
lerij and it is of the lad importance to inakefj 
judjpipvs choice of fuch as we pjop^e x io rif^l *fo 
for the firft accounts* of any . countfy-, pr r pf o^f 
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ttrtkrf: 'the 'ftfW^ l ^itrtidrti ,; yti r,: ot3f -btf^s, 
atrd' if they irhduWOieJ ! faUfc^^rttaebus, '% r 
iii tataoft itfpofflWe^foir MWaliy Ytt ( totffertfc' 
fodiiftipfeffi^TBttt tit fKaH'^onHJnifeYri'eiSta 1 ^ 
4 ta»" tfeefij ^^18ear aVft-iiig fte-" !, reiftaiiteer ^ 
wit lives; 'If i4- i l^fy-'flfccd^r , ftfcrefcitf,"d3f r 
■he prttfteftffy atfJUafhtel *i&<We' i <iegfcw 6f lei* 
Station •eadh'#Hter» elf «-a*fef4 beari*' fofcW 1 
Acityv «ftd for a: judicious relatTdft tf fSffo. !:i 5 

% .!.,. ,■; ^. ..., .. :•/■..-•■■.••; p. :;• V >'■'■-■ . * ■ ;'i *■ 
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THE world fwarms with defcripdbns.'of 
the ftdrkl: they appear as if they fprarig* 
fitonv the earth like vegetables. There #fc t& ? 




cfcmfents, Intrddtf&iotis, effajfs trnS diftlofnanei* 1 
of^^eogfephyi with htfmberlefrbthtf like^ori&ft 
This* fdiehtei ft-f rfttght^ fchbdfc, ' *&&&&<$* 
iflrivflffitiefc &fq. Profeffors of geography travel 

the 



the countries, and teach it to the youth of cacK '. 
town or viUqge through which they pal's. The' 
primfcUers fbops are loaded with maps, and thf , 
walls of each houfe are covered with them. Net 
branch of learning feetns to be fo famliartp, 
mankind as geography : and we fhould there- 
fore be inclined to fupprefs the analyfis of xhfa 
faence, if it did not form an eflential article in 
the fyftem of univerfal erudition, and if we di£' 
n#c hope to mention fome matters relative to it 
that are not very commonly known. 

IL Geography is a fcience that teaches the . 
knowledge of the terreftrial globe, or of the fur* 
face of the earth j of the fituation of countries,* 
cities, rivers, fcas, &c. with the defer iption of 
cich ot them. There are here fome preliminary 
and eflential dfllinftions to be made. 

(i,)As our globe forms only apartrifth* 
univerie, geography in like manner makes only* i 
a part of cofmography. 

(a.) It is the bufinefs of geography to irifbnri t 
us of the fituation and natural productions of thef yj 
earth in each country or climate, whid> i%*ltif ,;.-■ 
called phyfical geography. The civil and po- 
licial arrangement of ftates or government? . * 
does not properly belong to it, that rather .ajif -^ 
pertains to ftarifticsj though' many of tjiebeft .. 
modern geographers have happily united the/e .\ 
two branches, by calling the latter political gco* c 

gp#y* * 

($.) Geography is either mathematic or na- 
tural, Tha former confiders the earth in the 

feme 
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£ gamier U does the other celeftial ^bodies j 

txamincs its dimeqfisfls, its figure* and fituatKHV 
id the ugiverfe 5 and, in, a wofd, all that -has any - 
Wation to the mathematics. A s we have fuffi* 
tiently. explained this part of geography in th* 
fbrtyo ninth chapter of the firft. book* from fic- 
tion, fcverity -nine to eighty fix, we {hall confine! 
ourfclye&hsra to natural and phyfkal geography; . 
having alfo explained what relates to the politi- 
cal part in the chapter on ftatiftics in this 
volume; 

(4.) The knowledge of maps and charts, and 
the manner of ttfing them* makes alfo a part of 
geography; 

III. (5.) Geography is likewife either facred 
tor 'profane. The former furniflies inftru&iona 
relative to' the peregrinations of the patriarchs* 
and the travels of the Ifraelites. It elucidates- 
thp predictions of the prophets againft certain 
kingdoms and nations ; the wars of the Jews * 
the travels, of St. Paul and the other apoftles * 
tljcf eflflblifhriient of the church in all parts of 
the" kn6wn worlds &c. Profane geography ia< 
divide irito, 

(.6.) The .geography of the ancient and .middle,, 
ages, and of modern times. Each of thefe part* 
corrfprefiends a defcription of the earth and it* 
various inhabitants; in their proper periods. By \ 
the ^afeoUrs ofancieht geographers, aftd the mo- 
dern authors of maps, We have now a complete \ 
atlas of the ftate of the ancient world. 
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; (7.) The defcription of any diftindt country 
pr region is called chorography. _.«. ■*:> 

• (8.) Topography is a particular defcription of 

any place, in fo exalt and minute a manner, that 

no one circuoiftance relative to it is omitted. 

(9.) Hydrography is, laftly, the defcriptjooxtf 

waters * for there are charts that contain merely 

the plans of thofe fcas, rivers, ftreams or Jakes, 
by which a country is watered. 

» « ■» 
IV. As the furface of our globe is divided 

into land and water, geography makes ufe of 
certain terms in defcribing each of thefe, of 
which it is neceflary to give here a brief expla- 
nation, in order to facilitate the underftanding of 
what We have further to fay on this fubjed. 

A continent is a large portion of the earth, 
that contains ieveral contiguous countries, and 
that is not furrounded by the fea. 

An Ifland is a part of the earth that is fur- 
rounded by water. 

A peninfula, called in Greek cheribnefos, is a 
piece of land that is almoft furrounded by tffc 
fea. 

An ifthmuj is a narrow neck of land tbtfi 

joins a peninfula to the continent, as the ifthipui 

of Corinth, Panama, &Cr ,..? 

A. defile is a narrow, and difficult paffagc ^be- 
tween mountains. ,♦ 

A ftrand is a flat and fandy fhore, which the 
flux and reflux of the fea covers and leaves yn* 
covered each tide. . .., n % 
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-XI4A promontory is a high land that juts into 
the fea. ; • ' 

-A cape is a mountain that in like manner 
cons into the fea. 

Appoint, on the contrary, is a flat land whofir 
CEtcemity is in the fea. 
* " Downs are fmall land hills near the fhore. 
. ^;A beach is a high and ftecp hill oh the fhore; 

V. With regard to the terms that relate to 
the water : 

: An archipelago is a portion of the fea in 
f which there arc many iflands. 

A gulf, or bay* is a part of the fea that runs 
in between lands. 

A ftrait is a neck of the fea inclofed by two 
lands, and by which we may pafs from one fea 
-to another ; it is likewife called a boJphorus, 
channel, or arm of the fea, - 

A road is a place proper for calling the anchor, 
and where (hips can ride fecure from the wind, 
*■ A conflux is that place where two or more 
riven join each other. 

. The mouth of a river is that part where it 
•leaves its bed and runs into the fea, or a lake. 
•* ; A canal is an artificial river, like thofe of 
♦Ladoga, Languedoc, &c.- 
:■ "A parage is a part of the fea under ally given 

latitude. 

• ■*•*■■ ■■ » • ' 

"^I.Ih continuing to treat of geography, there- 
fore, we are to be underftood to fpeak of the naV 
'-dfral and not the mathematical part, and we 
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mention tftiJ once for all. This fcience fc^giai 
by examining thepropertiesof theatmofpherc thii 
furround* this globe, the air that we breathe, and 
the clouds that pafs over our heads •, the caufe 
of rain, fnow* de*s, tempefts, but efpec&By tif 
the winds, as well thole called variable, as tf# 
trade wihd»* as aflb of whirlwinds and other* 
meteors, it (hows that an air charged with'-va? 
pours is heavier than* a clear air*, and corifc- 
quemly more eiaftic -, that it preflfes more, and 
that from thence arifes that agitation,, that md* 
tion in the air which is called wind : and thai 
the fwifteft wind does not pais over more tbtt 
(fifty feet iir a fecond. It inquires likewife in» 
the caufe* of the variation of the weather, tab 
the different temperature of each climate* 

VII. Geography then proceeds to the- to* 
temptation of the earth kfel£ It examines!* 
mountain* and rallies : it confiders that chain of 
mountains of 1 8 8 geographic leagues in lengthy 
which theGreek and. Latirw authors call the Alps; 
and which feparate Italy from Germany, and&m? 
oerlaod from France $. thofe celebrated mourn 
tains in South America, called theCordcHcr^itta 
higheft. in the known, world, and d£ which, tbi 
greateft, named Chitnboraffa, is 19300 feer«b*it 
the furface of the fea. It aefcribes the vlocano* 

1 ■ * ■ 

: 1 " 

. ■-. .■ * * 

* The more general . opinion is, that the drieft air js.Jtfc^ 
heavieft ; and the ohfervations on the barometer (eera tixctor 
*rra this opinion. *•■• ■ : " < ■ " ■.—:■■•■■■" .-.SAW* 
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q£ Vefuvius, ^Etna, Stromboli, of Hockla and 
j£rabla in Iceland, of their eruptions, their lava; 
and their effefts. It treats likewife of the defarti 
of thofe uninhabited countries in northern Afia* 
which are called Steps ; of the natural produce 
tions of each climate and country and of all 
that relates to the philofophical ftate of our 
globe. It then extends its inquiries to the in- 
habitants of the earth, and endeavours to deter* 
ipine their number, and the principal alteration* 
that attend it, by the aid of political arithmetic: 
mid from thence it concludes, that this earth is 
capable of maintaining 3000 millions of inhabi- 
tants, but chat there arc not in fa& more than 
sooo millions exiftiag. It generally allows thir- 
ty-three years to each generation : and on that 
fuppofition there arc 1000 millions of mankind 
that are born and die within the fpace of thirty- 
three years ; more than thirty millions each year, 
$2000 each day, 3400 each hour, 60 each mi- 
nute, and one each moment. The number of 
the two texts is nearly equal, which proves that 
polygamy cannot contribute to the increafe of 
the human race, and that the celibacy of the 
clergy, the monks and nuns, is an unftatural antf 
torrid practice. Mankind are diftinguifhed 
kite white, black and mulattoes. 

VIII. That part of geography which is called 

yfydrcgrqpby, or more properly Hydrology, exr 

amines, in an hiftorical manner, the nature and 

properties of the water -, the fources from whence 

proceed 
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proceed thofe ftfeams that uniting form menlj/ 
which, flowing with different rapidities, fometimc^ 
form cataracts, and at laft pour their waters into: 
the fea : and it (hows that the fea covers ne4r 
two- thirds of the globe, and bears different names 
in different regions : the bed of the fea is only it 
continuation. of the furface of the earth, and has 
like it various inequalities, heights and depths, 
mountains and vallips, rocks, &c. Hydrology 
confiders alfo the nature of the waters of the (at, 
which is more or lefs fait or bicter in different 
parts j the motions of ics waves, its continual 
courfe from Eaft to Weft, its currents and tides^ 
its gulfs, whirlpools, and fathomlefs depths. 

. IX. After thefe general confiderations, get* 
graphy paffes to the examen of the four parts, 
of the world. The earth is divided, i. Into the 
old world, which comprehends the three parts 
that were known to the ancients, Afia, Africa 
and Europe ; 2. The new world, that is America,, 
and 3. The unknown world, as the Terra Au£ 
tralis, and other countries that have not hitherto 
been penetrated by travellers. The earth has 
been alfo divided according to the different flrt- 
dows : thus the inhabitants of the frigid zones 
are called Perifcii * thofe of the temperate 
zones, Heterofcii-, of the torrid zone, Am- 
phifcii •, and they who have no ftrcdow at 
ftoon-day, the fun being dire&ly in their zenith, 
Afcii. We muft here obferve by the w*jV 
•that geographers regard in .their operations thfc 
- V; northj 



norths and that pole, as by that they determine- 
jhe latitude of places: and the aftronomers ob- 
fcrve the fouth, becaufe from theijqe they deter- 
mine the meridian height of the fun and ftars*. 
and it is in that part they obferve the courfe of. 
the zodiac. Another divifion of the earth is • 

4. 

that by climates : thus they make twenty-four 
climates of hours, begining at the equator, pro-. 
Cccding by the degrees of latitude, and ending 
at fifty-fix degrees thirty-one minutes. They 
likewife diftinguifli .fix climates of days, towards 
the north, the firft of which begins at the fame* 
degree of fixty-fix, and ends at the pole, where 
the day is of fix months continuance : thefe latter 
climates include countries inhabited and unin- 
habited. .,-•.. 

„ X. But the moft natural divifion, and that 
which is the moft eafy to be conceived and re-. 
. tained in the memory, is that by which the earth 
is divided into four parts. . Each of thefe four 
parts is fubdivided into continent and iflands, 
and geography, by Hill further extending thefe 
;4ivifions, confiders the dates or nations that in- 
habit the feveral parts of the continent and ides. ! 
iThus, 

W-- (*.) Europe comprehends i. toward the north, 
Debmark* Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Rufiia, 
including Livonia, Eftonia and Finland, Cour~ 
Jtand* Pryffia, and Poland with Lithuania: 2. 
.toward the center^, that is on the eaft and weft, 
France, Savoy, Switzerland, Flanders*, Holland, 

Germany, 
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ficmmjixnckidis^ Jabemia, Hungary T«% 
IjdvawayWml^ia, MpWayw, i and part of Tart* 
ry: * 34 towards the fouth* Spain, Portugal, Itajj^ 
ftagufa, Mores), and Turkey in Europe. T5* 
iflaiuls that make part of Europe &re, 1. in the 
ocean, Grcakffcitain, including England araf 
Scotland, with the Orcades, &c. Ireland, Ice- 
land, and the ifles of the Baltic Sea : 2. in 
tjic Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Corfu, 

M _ _ _ * 

£ante, Cefalonia, Candia, Cor fica, Malta, Cerigq, 
and the iflands 'in the Archipelago, Majorca ao| 
Minorca. 

* 

XI. (a.) Afia contains Turkey in Alia, Tar- 
tary, Siberia, the province^ of the Ruffian em- 
pire in Afia, China, India, Perfia, Arabia, am} 
all the provinces and kingdoms that are com- 
prifed under thofe general denominations* Tfcp 
iflands that appertain to Afia are 1 . in the 
ocean, the Maldtyes, Ceylon, Sumatra, Jaro^ 
Borneo, Ormus, Celebes, the Molucca ifles* the 
Philippines, the Latrones, and the iflands of Ja- 
pan : 2. in the Mediterranean, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and fome ides of the Archipelago op the ooa# 
of Natolia. ./ 

. * » ■ . ■ ^ 
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, XII. (3.) Africa comprehends 1. on th^ 

fide the equator, Egypt, Barbaiy, Biledulgetig r 
thedefartsof Zaara, Nigritia,. .Guinea andMjtf- 
faja ;. 2. under the equator, Congo, EthiQp*^ 
in which is Abyffinia •, and 3. bsyoi^Lthe «qu^ 
tor, the kingdom of Angola, Mpmemugi, Mo-* 
tio 7X nomotapa. 



jjomotapa, GaJferia^"Mt)»ntbiq«t, • £anguebai^ 
*he kingdom- of .Meiftkfa, the country df th# 
Jiotteritots, . and the? sape of God&ttope. Tht 
Wands that belong to Africa, arid frtuate in tht 
pecan arc, the Canarfes; thelites uf CapeVwdj 
jkr Thomas, the Afcertfion, St, Helena, and Ma- 
dsrga&ar, 

XIII. (4.) America contains in its cdntinent, 
which is divided into north and (buth ; 1. in 
fhe northern part, Nova Scotia, New England, 
New York, Pennfilvania, Maryland, Virginia^ 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Canada, and Mexi- 
po or New Spain ; 2. in South America are, 
Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia and -Pa* 
ragua, and Brazil. The Dutch have *eftablHh« 
ftients-in America at (Dufacoa, Soritiam, and St. 
Euftatia. The iflands of America are 1* in the 
(Baft, the Azores or the Flemifh iflands, - the An- 
gles, Liicayas, and the Bermudas : 2. m die 
"weft, California. * 

- • • 

XIV. (5.) The vnknown world confifts iv 
tttklerthe Artie pole, of the eduntiy of Jetfo; 
New Denmark, New Wales, Labrador, : Cum* 
berland's Bay, Qreenland, Spitzberg and Zem- 
$*a orZembla; ?. under the Aritartic pole, 
rS^ifra dd Fuego, New Holland, Lrii Capous* 
Jfcw Guinea, the iflands of Solomon, laterre 
ifetGuis, New Zealand, and all that is included 
jn the Terra Atlftralis, 
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( XV. Geography then dofcribes the ocean* *M* 
♦ffigns the proper .names to the feveral ieas that 
wafh the coafts of the four quarters of the kaowp 
tnd unknown parts of the earthy as alfo the rir 
vers that water each country, and the lakes that 
they contain* It recounts all the obfcrvatioat 
that have been made on thefe feas by aiarine/a* 
and by naturalifts ;the productions of each fea j 
?nd every other particular relative to them. 

• 

XVI, After thefe^general matters, geography 
paffes to the analyfis of the ieveral parts of the 
world : and here it examines their tituation and 
extent; their. apparent number of inhabitants, 
with their figures, qualities, cuftoms and man* 
ncrs ; the principal productions of each part of 
the world; and laftly, the countries and pro* 
vinces of which it is eompoied. Each country 
alfo undergoes a particular and minute exami- 
nation, with regard to its natural and political 
fituation, its frontier* and limits, its neighbours* 
and form of government •, its capital and other 
cities, which are divided into great, middling, 
and- fmall ; its fea- ports, fortified places, re* 
markable towns, palaces, caftles, feats, and 
houfes of pleafure; its parks, forefts, mines, 
felt-pits; and, in a word, every objedt by whicj^ 
it is diftinguifhed^yr rendered remarkable. From 
tU this it appears, that, to underftand geography 
it is only neceflary to have a good fight, a clear 
difcernment, and a ftrong memory. 

xvn. m 
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* XVIL As geography cannot be well underftood 
without having the objedte before our eyes, it ir 
apparent that good maps and charts are indif* 
penfably neceffary to this fcience *, and as it i§ 
ttece01jry to comprehend and remember what w* 
fee, it is therefore equally neceffary to have com- 
plete treatifes, as well as abridgments, on this 
fubjed. It is not known who was the original 
inventor ot the globe or fphere. John Albert 
Fabriciushas colle£ted,in his Greek Bibliotheque, 
1. iv. c. 14. the names of thofe authors who 
have treated on the globes •, and D. Hauber, a 
German, has given the hiftory of maps. If it 
be true, that the two globes or balls, in Solomon'* 
temple, were aftronomic or geographic globes, 
they are doubtlefs the moft ancient of which 
we have any account. According to Diodorua 
Siculus, Atlas, king of Mauritania, was the firft 
who invented a fphere ; which gave rife to the 
fiory that Atlas fupported the. heavens on his 
lhoulders, and was transformed into a moun- 
tain. Among. the moderns we know of none 
before thofe made by Martin Behaim of Nu- 
remberg gnd Jerome Fracaftor. Since their 
time they haye been made by de Hond, Bleau, 
Coronelji, Gerard Vakk, de L'Ifle, Moll, Wei- 
gel, Beyer, A^reae, Doppelmayer, Pufchner, 
Lowits, and many other celebrated gepgraphersi 
jhere have b$en fojpe globes conftru&od of full 
twslvc feet in diameter, . 

XVIII. With 
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XVIII. TOitfar-wrgani to Tnaps,:i»Kdi *riW 
*Jbat may: be JcaHed- plans *£- the eardrfs fofffeca? 
they feprefbnt- i. either the two henaifphertJ' 
of the globe'; on, the four parts of the 
worlds or g; ; particular diftri£ts>i or 4. xiii 
tire countries ; or 5. provinces ; or 6. cities and 
their environs* Charts, on the other hand, ra? 
prcfent the jdifierent fca v > coafts, £and~bankat 
r^cks, &e. They alio mark the different depth* 
of the: ieyt/al fouridings, the currents, whirl* 
pools, trade $nd variable winds in each regions? 
the degrees of Utitudc and longitude^ &c. <A 
complete colledion of thefe land and fea charts 
qt maps is Called an Atlas. The inventor of 
maps is nd better known than that of globes. Eu* 
flathiys neljrte** that Scfoflris caufed a 'map ttf 
be piadie of. all the. countries he traverfed* whkrK 
naufi: certainly be the moft ancient. They 'were 
alfo in ufe among the Greeks and Romans, and 
other r ancient nations, Agatbod^mon drew did 
maps for: the geography of Ptolemy, which haw 
come down to us 4 as -well as the famous table itf 
Peutinger that was dilbovered by Goorad Celtis? 
pyrchafed by Conrad Peutinger, a noblema* 
ojf Augfburg, explained by Status RhenailuV 
and publilhed by Mark Yelferuis. .After tktf 
xe-eftablifhment of letters in the fmeenth^eflfi 
tury, they began again to make maps. Thofe^ 
which were found in the mahirfcript of'-Pfco- 
lomy's geography, were the originals of - *i(* 
(hat have appeared fince. Scbaftian Munfter 
made them the models of thofe he defighedY 

> othen 
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Crtfiecs imitated him, an A drew maps/ of ; par&eu* 
1st countries* Abraham, : Ortd&us and Daniat 
GeHarius , colk>#ed j them, and Gerard Merca* 
K>r reduce Athem< in ta a regular v fyAcm., Wife 
Iiam and John Blest), and. John Jauffon or Jan* 
fenius followed this fyftem. Sometime aftiety 
Sanfou defigned new maps r France de Will* 
and the younger. Vifcher improved them, and 
the Germans copied them; but at length Hi 
Moll, an Engltfhman, and William de L'lfte, X 
£renehman r defigned and executed maps that 
were fo correft and beautiful as to efface the 
ncrh of alt chat had beet* done- btefore. There 
ka colle&ion of forty two map^of JVL de l/Iflev 
that is beheld with admiration by all connotf. 
feurs. But as the arts are to be brought to per- 
fection by degrees only, Mefll Tbottias Kitchin, 
and J. ML Hafc, have ftill corrected feme Kttkr 
inaccuracies m the maps of MefiV Moli and de 
L*Ifle. The cofmographieal fociety of Nurem^ 
berg, the academy of fciences of Berlin, die 
fticceffors of Homarin. Meff. Zurner, Scutteiy 
&c in. Germany* Meff. Anville, Bbach* 
and Bellin in France, and many other able ge* 
ographers r labour inceffamly, in giving to mapr 
and charts the greateft degree of perfedtion 
ppffible. ■-.•-. ~ 

XIX. The beft maps and charts (and per^ 

haps fuch only as deferve to be called good)'. 

are thofe where the fituation of places and thfc 

Umk$ of countries are determined by^ accurate 

i \ agronomical 
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aftronomical obfervations, and are laid doftit 
with the ftridkcft precifion. The planning and 
executing of maps requires great judgment, 
when they are fo made as to give a juft reprefen- 
tation of the terreftrial globe, tn all its various 
divifions. The Cofmographic fociety fuppofe 
that the horizontal or ftereographic projedion 
is the mold eligible, as it bears die greateft re* 
femblance to the globe itfelf. We are indebted 
to the celebrated Hubner, formerly reftor of 
the college at Hamburg, for the inventions o£ 
illuminating maps with different tranfparent co- 
lours, by which the limits of each country ait 
diftinguifhed, after a regular and fyftematic mafr! 
nfcn ."'-■ 

XX. We might here add the folution of va- 
rious problems, explain certain paradoxes, and" 
relate many geographic curiofities; but thefe 
particulars would carry us beyond our limits : 
and befide, they more properly belong to the 
ftudy of geography itfelf, and are like wife more' 
curious than ufeful. The moft finiftied parri- 
cular map that wc know, and which may fcrve" 
as a patern for all others, is that of Bohemia, bjr 
Muller. 
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$i$Lions he will rencounter, in fupplying the 
^acuities, and in drawing the troth out o£ tf 
lb?is of darknefs. We cannot fufficienily adi 
f&irethe refolutioii, affichihy and perfeverand* 
qf tbofe learned men who have undertaken chofif 
fctbqucs, and have executed them in the greateft 
{fcgreQ of perfe&iop of which they are fufcep* 
tible.-. We are obliged co refer our readers to 
the genealogical tables of M. Huhner themfelvesj 
91)4 to a fhort work which his fon has publifhed; 
\py way of dialogue, to facilitate the underftandc 
fog them. Thefe are books that can fcarce bo 
coofulted but as dictionaries; and which will 
be found necefiary, but of which it is impof- 
fible here to make an analyfis, or even to give aft 
abftraft. With regard to the learning of gene* 
alogy in general, nothing is requifite but fight? 
and memory. 

IV. The fecond obje& of this (cience is the 
knowledge of the names, the days of the birth* 
Otod marriages, and the alliances of the fove- 
rttgns, princes and other illuftrious perfonages,' 
who at this time reign or govern in the world : 
an objedt alfo that may have great utility, but 
iii which the undcrftanding has no Chare. This 
i* the province of the memory alone, and who^ >J 
ever carries in his pocket an almanac, orihortf* 
genealogical dictionary, is as learned onopening? 
his book, as he that has thought fk to load Mfc 
memory With th*fe matters, and which perhaps 

■■'f'V.'.V./i? 



II. With regard to the firft obje&i geneato* 
gy draws its knowledge from the hiftory of imp 
dons themfirlves : for it is hiftoiy that furnHhet 
this fcience with the rfaoies of thofe iUuftriouf 
perfonagea thar have adorned- my country & 
nation ; with the dates of their birth, roarriagtf 
and deaths their immediate pofterity, their alli- 
ances, &c. John* Hubner, - ancient re&or of 
the college of Hamburg,, has pUblifhed, ih foutf 
folio volumes, a collection of genealogical tables? 
wherein he has. exhibited, in a regular fyfttm* 
and- with admirable order, the genealogy t»f all 
the* illuftrieus- families, as well ancient- as too* 
dem, that hare exifted upon the: earth*, frorf 
the days of the patriarchs t down to the prefeott 
time. It is thus that genealogy rclfores to hif- 
tory what it .- has borrowed from it v for it if 
fcarce poffible clearly to comprehend the latter* 
to have a diftind idea of, all the revolutions that 
have occurred among the various nations of thef 
earth, without, haying tables of this fort- befew 
our eyes; without knowing the genealogy ofi 
shofe. families th*t haye governed or; concundb 
in the. government of each natioou. , •. ■ • 
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HI. It is not.ea% to conceive in the conftrtto* 
tion of fftch tabta, how groat a. knowledgei ofj 
hiftory in general is necefiaty,. how many. pafiu 
ticular hiftoric*, memoirs* &c. an, author; o4 
tfaia fort muft read or confultt before, he Hir 
down to write, what difficulty he will, fiadbiifc 
ItCOwaling, with propriety, the frequent contra- 
dictions 
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ftt&ioos. he will rencounter, ia iiipplying the 
IGacuities, and in drawing the truth out of t§ 
abyfc of darknefs. ~ We cannot fufficienily ad* 
gnire the refohitioa, affiduky and perfeveram* 
q£ tbofe learned men who have undertaken thofif 
l^boura, and have executed them in the greateft 
$<?gre$ of perfe&iop of which they are fufcep* 
tible.. We arc obliged Co refer our readers to 
the genealogical tables of M. Huhner thcmfelvesj 
$nd to a fhort work which his fon has publifhedj 
t>y way of dialogue, to facilitate the underftand* 
ing them. Thefe are books that can fcarce bo 
confulted but as diftionariesv and which will 
be fpund necefiary, but of 'which it is impof- 
fible here to make an arialyfis, or even to give art 
abftraft. With regard to the learning of gene-? 
alogy in general, nothing is requifite but figbtf 
and memory. : 
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IV. The fecond obje& of this (cience is the 
knowledge of the names, the days of the birth* 
and marriages, and the alliances of the fove- 
reigns, princes and other illuftrious perfonages, T 
who at this time reign or govern in the world i 
an objedt alfo that may have great utility, but 
in which thp undcrftanding has no {hare. l*his 
isv the province of the memory alone, and who^ 1 
ever carries in his pocket an almanac, orjhortf* 
genealogical ■ dictionary, is as learned on opening? 
his book, as he that has thought fit to load hilfc 
memory With tlurfo matters, and which perhaps 
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might have been furnifhed with more important 
matters. 

V. The 'third and laft objedt of a genealogjft 
by profeflion, is to elucidatfc the defcent of npbfe 
and illuftrious families : to enumerate their jprp- 
genitors, to range them in a regular feries, to 
draw up genealogic plans, to fupply deficien- 
cies, to difcover affinities from the reiemblance 
of names, and to convert conjectures into de- 
monftratioris. It is neceflary to make here a 
few obfervations. The order of fociety and 
welfare of mankind require, that the inhabitants 
of every country flibuld be ranged in different 
dalles ; that there ftiould be different ftates or 
Conditions in life, and that each ftate fhould be 
honoured according to its rank. The nobles arc 
naturally at the head of all the other ftates, and 
on that account ought to be treated with great 
refpeft. But for any man to entertain a ridicur 
fous prodigality on account of his origin •, to ima-» 
gin himfelf formed of different materials from 
the reft of mankind ; to reduce to the mere cfer 
cumftance of birth all that conftitutes diffinoj 
tion among men; to fuppofe there can be aqv 
merit in that which is owing entirely to chaiiafi 
&nd cannot have any real effedt, and to give %q 
this mere incident, that preference which is 3uf 
to the talents of the mind and the virtues of tht 
heart, which have real and important confe- 
rences : and on this illufive idea, the offspring 
6f vanity and weaknefs, to imagine himfelf dp« 

feended 
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fcended from monarchs, heroes, or even gods, to 
deduce his race from Jupiter, or to place in his 
genealogical tables the names of Caefaf, Pom- 
jpejr, Pateologus, Charlemagne, Rollo, Wit-r 
tekiod, &c. thefe afe infatuations that are a? 
once very common and highly ridiculous, 

* * * 

VI.. Hiftory informs all thofe who woukl 
pique thcmfelves on the antiquity of their race, 
that the origin of all particular families or houfe* 
is loft in the darknefs of the middle age ; that 
during the fifth, fixth, feventh and eighth cen- 
turies^ all Europe was over- run by favage h&t 
tions, who mixed with the natives of each counr 
try : that the Moors and Infidels were a long 
time in Spain, and the remnants of the Goths,. 
Vandals, Catti, Obotrites and many other like 
nations in Germany -, that in moft of the weftera 
countries they could neither writp nor. read, 
before Charlemagne - 9 that there is not in the 
whole world any one document relative to any 
family that lived in the tenth 'century; that the 
nobility of Spain and Portugal are naturally de- 
fcended in part from the Moors and Infidels, and 
perhaps from the Jews, at leaft with fame mix- 
ture of thefe ; that their tournaments and feats 
.Of chivalry were the invention of the Moors, ap 
well as their romantic gallantry ; that in ancient 
Germany the nobility were not near fo refpedt- 
able as is commonly imagined ; that many of 
thefe gentry made a proieffion of robbing on the 
fcigh way, arid had caftles to which they retreat- 

U* ed 
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fied fatftilies of modern Europe, are moving 
pi&ures, that births arid deaths are inceffatitly 
changing. The cuftom of ornamenting our al- 
manacs with thefe, is highly ufeful. We havfc 
like wife' in Gtrih any genealogical tables (efpA* 
* cially the manual of M. Schumann, which af£ r 
pears every year at Leipzig) which, being c&ti* 
fully made, furni(h every neceflary inftrufiion 
relative to thefe matters. 



immtm^ 
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BLAZONRY, 



MANY a fatinft has roundly aflerrtd tfa«t 
blazonry and phy fie become fcicnccs mere- 
ly by virtue of their terminology \ and Oefprenax 
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Auflitfit maint efprit fecond en reveries 
Inventa ieT&lafon atet les Arfnoiries. 
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•cf the fixteen quarters is abundantly more eafy, 
as they do not go back to thofe ages when writ- 
ing was very uncommon. They may without 
icrupleof confeience aflert upon oath, their no- 
bility of four defcents by fixteen quarters, as is 
the cuftom; whereas, in the proofs by thirty 
two quarters, it is frequently neceffary to admit 
"infcripiions, epitaphs, and othpr vouchers of a 
very equivocal nature. 

VIII. The noblefs form genealogical plans 
bt trees of their families, where the chief, the 
founder, or the firft of whom they have any 
knowledge, is placed at the bottom, as the 
trunck from whence all the branches Jfhoot; that 
form the tree ; at the extremities of thefe branch- 
es are painted the coats of arms of each an ce ft or 
in their natural colours, according to the rule? 
of blazonry •, r fo that the youngeft or exifting 
branch of the family is at the top of the tree. 
"We fomftimes 4U0 fce d though but rarely, ge- 
nealogical columns, the fufts of which are in 
■form of a genealogical tree, whofc branches that 
xfutround the column bear the arms, cyphers or 
^medals of a family* We think we ought jiot to 
^iayinove of fo dubious a. fcieoce, and where 
«lllKn:-'is fo little certainty of the truth, that it may 
3te piGperly called the art of hazardous conjec- 
tures. ■- 
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i. To conclude* the genealogicfyfteqns of 
t'ibvereign and illuftricnos houfes,. and the digni- 
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emperors, kWigs, dukes, marquifes, counts or e^rk, 
and barons: theft crowns or coronets are different 
for each order of fovereigna or noblemen. TW 
arsis of a knight am forrotmded by the collar 
©t his order* and the marks of the military 7 <&» 
ders is a croft -with eight points, which is pfactB 
behind the (hield, the points only appearing 1 . 
The marks of dignities and employments anvftrf 
example, the tiara or triple crown, with the keys^ 
lor the pope ; the crofs for a bifliop ; the batonfar 
a marflial; the mace, the mortar-piece, &c. The 
ftjpporters are thofe figures which are placed oti 
the Gdesof the arms of fove reigns a(id the principal 
nobility. The helmet is placed over the arm? 
with the erown : the helmet is either open or 
fhut, or with bars, and is placed in front, or in 
profile. The creft is an ornament or figure thtf 
is placed on the top of the helmet ; and in the 
feme part is Kkcwite ibrhetimes placed a plume 
of feathers. 

X. There is in the laft place, the pavilion, 
which covers and furrourtds the arms of empe- 
rors, kings and fovereign princes, who depend 09 
God alone for their inheritance : it is compofed 
of a chapeau or cmonet at the tip, >*tidb cufciia 
which forms the mantle. Befidee thefe, there is 
the banner that ferves a% a creft 5 cyp^er^.moEr 
toes, and feveral other particular ornaments .Jtf 
which blazonry explains the origin, ^rtfplogfr 
divtrfity and intention, : -0 ^ 

. " " - ■ 1 ■"».■■/ ": =i«y 
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Soon after, man* fruitful in vanitips, 
Did blazoning and armory deviijb. 

Others, on the contrary, have fet tp0 high a valu^ 
on this art, and pretend to find fopiething mar* 
vellous in it, F. Bouhours, the Jefuit, feri* 
oufly aiTerts, that the motto to a coat of arms i; 
alone an abridgement of perfedtion ; and Sco- 
bier allures us, that the ftudy of blazonry is an 
abyfs of knowledge, and that he who fliall ap- 
ply himfelf to it for thirty or forty years, wi\l 
ftill find that he has fome thing to learn. F. 
Meneftrier, a Jefuit, has not only formed t^e 
beft treatife that we have on heraldry, but has 
alfo given an account of all the writers on this 
fcience, as well as on blazonry and genealogy, in 
different languages ; and he makes their num- 
ber amount to 300. Every author is pofTefied 
with a good opinion of the fcience on which he 
treats, or elfe it is likely he would have chofen 
fome other : there are confequently three hund- 
red vouchers that blazonry is an important fci- 
ence. But they who are difinterefted and im- 
partial take the mid v/ay between thcfe extrcmos, 
and fuppofe, that if blazonry even does not. con- 
cur to the emolument of mankind, there are 
.many other fciences that are in the fame tiroup- 
ftance, and that it is at leaft interefting to one or- 
der of inhabitants* the. nobility 5 that, the efta- 
blifhment of .diflferem rapks in lbciety _ Is ; necef- 
fary in a (late, and that the knowledge of the 

origin 
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wt would convey clear ideas of what they are h{« 
tended- tp fxprc6 1 . it is very.eflentlal therefore* 
that the-Jiaipe which is given to each fci$nc$ , be 
fuc^as preci^J y jqxprcflh its i*ture a aiKl giyfpjjS 
t^ufc charadhfriflics which diftinguifh it fram^l) 
others. . ^bisxpudm does not feetn to have beqn 

carpfuUY pbferved b^^hpfe who comprehend*. Wi 
der the term phijojpgy, universal literature, whfl 
extend it to. ,aU fciences, fa th^t each one map 
there . include whatever he thinks proper -, a* 
grammar, . rhetoric, poetry, .antiquities; hiftery, 
criticifm, the interpretation of authors, &c. .This 
ieems to be not only making ftrange abufe of 
words, but creating confufion in thofe matters 
where too much regularity and precifion cannot 
be obierved. The term, philology will not ad- 
mit of an arbitary and indeterminate ufe. It i$ 
compofed of the Greek words <pi\ and Xoyx, 
which imply a love or ftudy of languages. It 
appears therefore, magure all authorities . that 
may be produced, and which in fa<5t form no 
great argument on this occafon, that philology 
is nothing more than a general knowledge of 
languages, of the natural and figurative fignifcj 
eition of their words and phrafes, and, jn jhprt^ 
q£ *ll that rentes to expreffion in. the differed 
diale&s of nations, as well ancient as modern.. ; 

■ f - H/We fhf41 *ot examine here . tether Era- 
toftincs^ the^brf rian pf Alexandria^ vho^Koprd- 
ing to Suetoniu*,. iras the £rft thjft wjp c#)fe4>f 

philatogilfe^ cpticj bQxc.ib&flwi$ m mqm 
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6F his 'being a riiart of great learning; tfr becaufe 
he was highly fkilful in languages: or whether, 
in modern times, Ju'ftm Lipfius, Angefas Po- 
Irtranus, Caehiis Rhodiginus, Miiret and others, 
hive obtained the title of philologifts by one or 
the other of thefe accomplifhmeots ; but as in our 
fyftcm we underftand, by the term tradition, the 
tlhiverfalky of the fciences, and by that of lite* 
tature, all which relates to the knowledge of an- 
tiquities, fo we include, under the term philology, 
a critical knowledge of the languages. Thif 
fcience when jufliy limited is id extenfive, that 
We are obliged greatly to concenter itsobje&s, in 
order to give the analyfis of it in a fiiccindt from. 

• III. As we have already treated, in the fecond 
book, on grammar, rhetoric, eloquence, poetry 
and verification, we have there given thofe ge- 
neral rules which are applicable to all pofTible 
languages; and as we (hall have occafion here- 
after, in the twenty-fourth chapter of this book, 
t6 explain the principal precepts of criticifmj 
we (hall here confine our obfervation to ^he lan- 
guages themfelves, and to thofe general ideas 
rthich philology dffers 4 without leading bftr 
4*adeist1trotigh rfl the paths of an immenfc 
labyrinths • ' v : 

' iV. Language in general may be divided into, 

i . Ancient languages *, which are thofe that hivt 

fcecttthe extinct "with the people who (poke thfcn* 

or have been fo &krttd and disfigurtdV ifc*ttrt$ 

h Vol. III. X no 
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IV* Thb fctence begins therefore by inveftir 
gating the origin of arms, and for this purport 
k afcends to the high eft antiquity : fevcral 
curious refearche* of this nature are to be found 
in the works of Meneftrier and Varenriius. There 
are fome learned men who pretend to difcover, 
even in the Old Teftament, traces of the 6rft 
ufc of arms. They fuppofe they were firft borne 
on the fhoe ; and the form of the ihield or coat 
pn which the arms are painted, by its refemblanct- 
to the leather of a fandal or (hoe, they fay con* 
firms this opinion. The authors who have 
wrote on this fcience have borrowed the affiftr - 
ance of the profane hiftorians of. the three ages, 
and aftxjr fhowing that arms have at all times 
been urfd as reprefentations of the dignity of 
birth, the nobility, alliances, employments, and 
great achievements of illuftrious men, they bring 
the hiftory of arms down to the prefent times, 
and (how what are ' the coats of arms that are 
now borne by all the fovereign princes of Eu- 
rope, and even of all the known world : of illuf-: 
trious houfes, of noble families, of countries* 
provinces and cities, &c. And to a minute 
description of thefe, they add their figures eprt 
graved according to the rules of blazonry; . 
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V. To acquire a juft knowledge of this art* 
it is neceflary to begin with the ftudy of its ter- 
minology, that is, we fhould learn the terms of 
blazonry, as well ancient as modern, the oum? 
ber of which is fo great, that we might eafily 

compoi'e 





cOfbpofe of them a confidcrable vocabulary, or 
fhort di&ionary ; and the more, as it is neceflary 
k tb add the fignificatibn to each of thefe barba- 
rous terms : for this matter, therefore, we muft 
refer our readers to e^prete treatifes oh blazonry* 
as thofe of Varennws, Meneftrier, Andrew Fa- 
*ki> Spelman, Colorobiere, Bara, Segoin, Geliot, 
Philip Moreau, Scohier, and efpecially to a work 
intituled* The Art *f Blazonry, or the , Science cf 
jHWtiftry, &c. published by Daniel de la FeuiUe t 
at Amfterdam, 1695. They will there find the ., 
gr^ateft part of the terms of this fcience clearly 
explained. 

* VI. In the next place it is neceflfary to* remark 
jjte divcrfity of colours in thelhieid, which confift 
of two metals, four other colours, and two furl. 
The two metals are Or, and argent, or yellow and 
white : the four other colours are azure or blue, 
gales or red, fable or black, and vert or greeq* 
called finople, to which is fometimes added, 
purple or violet. The two furs are ermin and 
vwry* to which are alfo ^dded counter-ermin 
and couuter-vairy. They fay in the etymo 1 
logy <of thefe denominations, that each of 
the colours exprefs fome oeleftial or mundane 
virtue, as, for example, that red is called gules, 
bec&ufc all beafts by devouring their prey have 
the gule or throat boody, or of a red colour* 
afld for this reafon gules in blazonry denotes 
▼aA^, intrepidity, &c. It is evident, however 
that the moft natural colours Are exprcficd by un^ 
v: .'■'•■-; common 
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25. Gaulie. ?-r* 

And perhaps fome others that may hr 
known to philologifts. To thefe may 
be' added* ■ ■■« 

26. The different alphabets, idioms, and m* 

thods of fpeaking and writing in the 
middle age. r 

VI. Philology is therefore employed in mi- 
king learned refearches, not only into theie lao- 
guages, but into many others, which we fiudl 
enumerate in the three following chapters. It 
prefcribes rules, lays down precepts, points out 
principles, furnifhes etymologies, and makes all 
the necefiary remarks for the underftanding and 
attainment of every known language. It fliows 
the ufe that may be made of each particular lan- 
guage ; in what country, and by what people, it 
has been fpoken ; and explains, as far as is pof* 
fible, all tRe obfeurities and ambiguities that at- 
tend the ftudy of each language. 

VII. When the alphabet of a language is tfnee 
difcovfcred and well understood, we may eafiljr 
attain, or at leaft with much lefs difficulty, the 
knowledge of the reft. Befide numbferlrfs pK- 
lological works, with which each Rftrt% is 

crowded, we have, in Germany, a fatal! ti«l£fe 
that is very curious and very inftruftive, iifiitted, 
The new A. B. C. in a hundred lang\ftge*> or, 
fundamental inftru&ions for teaching th&y90l%- 
6ft fchokrs not only Gttihair, ILatii* Frenck 

and 
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and Italian, but alfo the oriental and other lan- 
guages ; as well as the pronunciation and 
knowledge of thefe different languages : Leip- 
fic, publifhed by Gefner 1743. In this book 
are contained the alphabets and firft elements of 
* hundred different languages, as well ancient 
as modern. This work was reprinted in 1748, 
and very confiderably augmented, under thq 
, title of The matter of the oriental and occiden- 
tal languages. To this has been added the 
Lord's prayer, in two hundred languages, an- 
cient and modern, in the characters proper to 
each, with the dialed: or manner of pronoun- 
cing the prayer; which contributes greatly to 
[facilitate the attaining an idea of thefe languages. 
The author of this equally curious and inftruc- 
' tive book is M. John Frederic Frits $ and he 
was affiled by the Danifli oiiffiqnary Schults of 
Hall. The fucceflbrs of Homaan of Nuren- 
- tjurg have alfo publifhed four geographica-phi- 
lological maps* defigned by Godfrey Henfel ; 
which bear the following titles : 1 . Europa po- 
^lyglotta, linguarum geneajogiam exhjbens, una 
,cura litteris, fcribeiidique modis omnium gen- 
A tiunj; 2.. Afia,; 3. Africa* with the fame 
title 1 . and 4. Arnica xum fupplementis po- 
.. Jyglptw. > The four parts of the world are en- 
graved and coloured on thefe maps •, b v ut in 
ternary country, inftead of the names of its 
% pities and ^.provinces, is feen the begjn- 
jiing of tbe Lord's prayer, in the characters 

•:i«W-« «>.;&£ imMSli fp jh« >itK w a . fii»lc 
, ^ glance 
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emperors, kiftgs» dukes, marqoHes, countsor ttfris, 
and baroiti ? thefe crowns or coronets are different 
for each order of fovereign* or noblemen. The 
arms of a knight am fortoimded by the colter 
cfr his order * and the marks of the military 7 fciv 
ders is a crofcivith eight points, which ie phtceti 
behind the fhield, the points only appearing: 
The marks of dignities and employments are^f 
Cfcample, the tiara or triple crown, with the keys, 
for the pope ; the erofs for a bifliop ; the battmfor 
amarflva}; the mace, the mortar-piece, &c. The 
fepporters are thbfc figures which are placed cfli 

the fides of the ariraof fovereigns afcd the principal 
nobility. The helmet is placed over the ami? 
with thp crown: the helmet is either open ot 
fcut, or with bars, and is placed in front, or in 
profile. The creft is an ornament or figure th^f 
is placed on the top of the helmet ; apd in the 
fame pan: is Kkcwiie forftetimes placed % plume 
of feathers. 

X. There is in the laft place, the pavilion, 
which covers and furrounds the arms of empe- 
rors, kings and fovereign princes, who depend oa 
God alone for their inheritance : it is compofed 
of a chapeau or cwonet; at the top, *&/$ fe c*AdHa 
which forms the mantle. Befides thefe, there is 
the banner that fer\*es as a creft j cyphers,, mot- 
toes, -and feveral other particular ornaments J^£ 
which blazonry explains the origin, ^tywplogy^ 
iftmfity and intwtftoa • '■■^.tH© 






XI. We 



terms, and phrafes of a- language, jrernounts to 
che.moftdiftam ages, and. employing all the aids, 
it can receive from literature, it makes ufe of 
antiquities, numifmatics, and diplomatics, in fix-j 
ing the meaning of each term, and mode of ex-r 
predion, and by thefe means renders. languages 
and authors intelligible, clear and agreeable. > 

~ * » ■ ■ * . 

X, Thofe languages, which are no longer m 
common ufe, can only be learned by books or 
manufcripts. But as thefe Jiave come down to 
iis by the means of copying, they have confe- 
xjuently been frequently mutilated, altered, di- 
minifhed and disfigured, by thole who have 
copied them ; the text, in general or at leaft 
hiany paffages of thefe books and manufcripts, 
is unintelligible at the firft reading. From hence 
there has arofe in modern Europe a particular 
fcience, that is called the Critkifm of Languages, 
which makes a part of philology, and is employ- 
ed, 1. in examining the authenticity and truth of 
4the text ; %. in difcovering and pointing out the 
means of correcting the text-, 3. in reftoring 
fuch paflages as have been altered, omitted, or 
mutilated - 9 4. in explaining the true fenfe of the 
text; and 5. in eftablilhing a language by thefe 
means in its full primitive perfedtion, and mak- 
ing it perfe&ly intelligible to modern times. 
^The' celebrated M. le Clerc has given us an f & 
itairable work on this fubjeft, intitkd Ars Critica, 
in which he explains, with equal genius and fo- 
$dity, the rules of found philological criticiim. 

XI. That 
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*$ w^uid ^qavcy clear ideas of w k hat they are hfc 
tend^Jpfxpr^t.it is vcry.c^ential therefprfti 
h*f *?^!«R c ¥&<£> givwto each fcknc ?a b£ 
f^^as pjgci^ly^preflfaiits i*ture,and g$vf£# 
^ufe ch^ra^r^cs vvhtch diftinguifh it Jfium.^ 
others . v £,bis ipjupm does not feem to have J>e<jn 

W^vrtlYvP^y^4^K^ h ^fe whocompreten^..«a 1 
der the term phijojogy, univerjkl literature, whq 
extend it <<* „aUv icieuces, fo th^t each one irap 
thefC .include ,w hate vcr he thinks proper-, a* 
grammar, . rhojQfic, poetry fi antiquities; hiftery, 
criticifin, th,eioterpretauoA of authors, &c. /Tfei» 
fcems to be not only making ftrange abufe of 
words, but creating confufion in thofe matters 
where too much regularity and precifion cannot 
be pblerved. The term , philology will not ad- 
mit of an arbiury and indeterminate ufe. It i$ 
compoied of the Greek words <pi\ and \oy<*, 
yyhich imply a love or ftudy of languages. It 
appears therefore, magure all authorities . that 
may be produced, and which in fad form no 
great argument on this occafipn, that philology 
is nothing more than a general knowledge of 
languages, of the natural and figurative figpiftj 
eition of their words and phrafes, and* jn ibort; 
pf *U. that relates to exprefiion in. the differ^ 
diale&s of nations, as well ancient as modern.*. ; 

;r II.* We --IhlUI AOt examine hc^i^e^erlyra- 
joftings* tte^&wian pf Alexandria*. vAo^Koprd- 
jmg to ^uetonuw,. vas the. £rft thj$ w$& «#4if- 
ptek^ifcw^c, bore.(l^tii^nft«og«fi{^iftf 



^ountrie*, *e here ^iderftand, however, by the 
-term oriental* tta&qnly which ars efftntially ncr 
, ceffary to the un4er&a&dkg, a**d interpreting* in 
£tn cxegctic manner th^rholy writings efpecially 
thofe of the Old Teftamprt •, and' for: this r*- 
ftri&ion of the : i£fBp we have. the authority of a 
great number of learned men, yrho by the orien- 
tal languages upderftancj only the Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, Syriac, Arabic apd Coptic ;. to which >«£ 
fhall add the Samaritan, Rabbinic and Talmudie. 
Thefe eight languages merit a more particular 
examen, as they ferve to cjftablifh the foundations 
of the Chriftian religion, and make a confidcr- 
able part of the ftudy of a Theologian, 



II. The Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldean, re- 
Jpe&iveiy claim the right of feniority, each of 
jhem has its advocates, and the point is not eafy 
to be decided. Moft zealous divines are fn- 

r 

clined to favour the Hebrew-, and there are 
fomc of them who pretend that it was the lan- 
guage in which God talked with Adam in Para- 
jdife, and that the faints will make ufe of it in 
heaven in thofe pratfes which they will eternally 
offer to the Almighty, Thefe, dftftors feem to 
be as certain with regard to what is paffed 
£S what is to come. Some philologifts give 
the priority to the Arabic, and others to the 
Chaldean. Tht? difference is the more difficult 
p> be reconciled* asMofes was iK>tborn^' till 
^464 years after the creation, and m Egypt s 
that is co foy^ 700 jrears after tfcde&ru&iop pf 
. - the 
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no loi)ge£ ref<*mble the languages which,- WW 
(poke by thofe people. 

2. Oriental languages? the ftudy of which i* 
neccfiary in order to the underftanding pf $he 
text of the holy fcriptures, efpecially the Old 
Teftament. 

3. Learned languages -, which are thofe that are 
indifpenfably necefiary in the ftudy of erudition*, 
apd particularly literature-, which, while, .there 
were people in the world who made them their 
common language, were called living ; but a$ Do- 
nation bow makes ufc of them, they are called 
dead languages, and are therefore to be learned 
from books or in fchools* . , 

4. Modern languages* in which arc diftinguifli~ 
ed, firft, the common languages of the European- 
nations, and fecondly, the languages of the 
people who inhabit the . three other parts x>f the* 
world. 

V. With regard' to the languages chat wtfitr 

fpoken by the firft inhabitant* of the WoHd, \tilf 

the deftruftion of the tbwer of Babd, ri&re-are 

not now the leaft traces bf them remaining 5 

though fome zealous theologian* pretthd that it 

was the Hebrew, as it is found kl tht BiBle, 1 fcr 

at leaft the ancient Chaldean ; but all thfete iitere- 

conjefture-, and it is certain,' dntfie contrary,, 

that every veftige of thofe ; - languages >&& bfcfcn 

tQtally deftrpyed by time. The ancient lang-ya^ 

ges that that have been in ufe in the dUferepfc, 

parts of the world finer t ha t^peiiod^a«dydKr: J 

"- ■ , .v >; know** 
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ffpecialty from the Egyptian and Coptic : that 
tyioies wrote -in . the- Hebrew iaiiguage,. as thfr 
/childccti of Iiracl: then fpoke. it: that the- other 
faboksjQfithe Old* Tcftament vwcre .wrote flail 
Jater ;• and that it is aim oft impoffiblc for thii 
language ;to' have been prcferved without zaf 
alteration. 

4 * 

t 

. IV. Notwifhftajiding all this, as the theologians 
jjre always very lure of what they fay, we {hall be* 
|ieve with them that the Hebrew was the firft Ian* 
guage in the world, and thatit was delivered from 
God himfelf ; for thefe learned do&ors tell us, that 
the Almighty taught it Adam as foon as he had 
Created him, that he might be able to converts 
ymh God j and. that he gave him the power of 
galling all things < by their names: in the fame 
manner as in after-time the gift of tongues wa* 
communicated to the apoftles on the day of pen* 
tecoft. Albertus in his Hebrew Didinnary finds 
\a each vyord, in each roor, in its letters, 4uid*he 
manner of pronouncing it, the fignification «£ 
|hat word. JLoefcher* in his .treatife De caufit 
linguae Hebrew, carries this -matter ftill further.! 

: V. Neverthelefs, as we have no Hebrew but 
what is. contained in the Holy Bible, this lan- 
gVAgermuft naturally be deficient of many words* 
not only becaufe all the ancient language^ 
but efpecially thofe of the firft ages, were not fo 
p^pious^as the modern \ but there -were in. thofe 
jirae^ sfjpftxr robjeftS' to be named; and the 

facred 
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(acred authors moreover kad not occaGob tf 
treat on all fubje&s. ; The Hebrew Unguals 
Jiowevcr is ftifceptible of all the ornameats ^jf 
diction, and is very expreflive. It is not, bdjdcj 
io difficult. to learn as fome. hiiye imagine^ 
?he ftyle of the Pfalms, of the book of Jobi 
tad of all that is wrote in a poetic manaer, ** 
the mod difficult to underftand. That of Ifaiah 
is jioble and elegant, worthy of an author wfcp 
jyas of the houfe of David, and the nephew and 
grandfon of a king. But* notwithftanding all 
fhe labours of \ the learned for fo many centuries 
we are very far from having a perfect knowledge 
of the Hebrew language: this inconvenience 
is the greater, as it gives oecafion to many ira- 
jperfeft translations, which disfigure the true 
Jcnfe of the original text -, and, what is Hill more^ 
they have founded, on thefe paffages wrong inter- 
preted, a belief of events that have never ar- 
rived in the manner predicted; and even fomc- 
times religious dogmas. Jt,is to be wifl)^ 
that a fociety <*f rpen, the moil: learned in thefc 
-matters, were formed in order to perfeft 4he 
knowledge of the oriental languages, and <^f ifec 
.Hebrew in particular. .-..,:■■.. $;* 

:**,».- ' . , .-•• i^.jr r.-> 

» ■ - I . ..' ? '.> k ' .. ,-■ f- <fcjjT. 

VL The Hebrew language had originally >#> 

vowels. They are marked in the ip^iTorst* Jljy 

points under the confonants. This language is 

wrote and read i rojn the 1^ to the right r it has 

(thirteen letters, which gr^maria^ divide in$o 

tj?itortl^ pate, d««ai > 4al^vr^d <£jngjy*l. 

?*■■*■ ' They 
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They now diftinguilh ohly five vowels in 
few* which are the fame as duns* a, e, i, o, u; 
But they divide each vowel tnt<* two or three? 
as long, ihort, fhortfcft. The article^ pronoun^ 
&c. are placed after the fubftantive ; arid th* 
fame word is fometimes fubftantive, adje&ive 
and verb. The punctuation ftnd accent are tht 
objefts that require the greateft attention in thfc 
Hebrew language; they count near forty --ac- 
cents, and there are many whofe ufe is ftiU urn* 
known ♦, they ferve in general tb diftinguifh, i. 
the period and its members, as the points do 
in other languages ; 2. K> determine the quan* 
tity of iyllables, and 3. to mark the tone that 
is to be obferved in chanting them. Nineteen 
of thefe accents are alfo called, by grammarian^ 
Jijlinftivt or accentus regit^ and the others conjuntti- 
vu fervi or minifiri. There is, properly fpcaking, 
only one conjugation in this language, which is 
of itfelf Ample, but is varied in each verb by 
{even or eight different manners, that form in 
fa& fo many different conjugations, and give a 
great numberW «pteffions, td rcjpfefent by one 
word the various modifications^ a verb . • ■ •■ Thefe 
are the principal charaftertftfcs of the Hebrew, 
as we find it in the Holy Scriptures ; and which, 
taken all tojgefli^-fbrMs a Vtty *egulaF and 
^analogous language. : - 4 = 

•• VII. The^^^isthkt whidv^asfpokenin 

'"ChaRfea. - SftHe^ftf «iat fc is « a -ditfteft d«rivtd 

from t&c HArw 1 ,' and OtNrs«fH*t-thcKrf)iic)r 

<■ - /is 
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glance of the eye, we fee all the lariguages tfca$* 
are in ufe in all parts of the known world^ 
Thefe maps are highly curious, and have. 4oui>t"T. 
Ids coft the inventors immenfe labour. tv 

VIII, We have etfewhert remarked, that tfyd 
t>ooks which teach the particular rules of a lan- 
guage are called grammars, rudiments, &c. an4 
thofe that cpntain the words and phrafes, dictio- 
naries, lexicons, lexical, manuals, vocabularies^' 
&c. Philology fhew$ the manner in which 
thefe books are to be made, and the precaution? 
that are to be obferved to render them inftru&ivtf 
apd. agreeable: the method of treating fynony- 
mous terms'; the gradations that are among 
words feemingly iynonymous ; and many othef 
like matters. It Ihews ajfo the reciprocal in- 
fluence which the genius and manners of a 
people have on their language ; and their lan- 
guage on their general method of thinkings 
their manners, urbanity and refinement, ' ^ 



- ~t 



IX. But as it is impoffible to perceive all. dip 
force and elegance of the yarioys alltifiph^ me- 
taphors and coniparifons in a language^ eifpeq- 
ally in an ancient language, if we \xt hot pro- 
perly inftruded in their manners, cyftoms^ cere*, 
monies, laws, arts, fciertces ^nd profefflons, S^4 
other peculiarities of the nation by 'whom, theV 
have been ufed, and whofe natural uJipm'tKe? 
formed, philology, }n order to ^khow .the qiip 
origin* p tymotogy, and fignificatiori of the wokfey 

termsj 
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fctfer th^n .^c F^brews. There is a Sa?r 
aa^ritaa $opy o£vtbp Pentateuch, which differs^ 
indeed, but IjLtle from that of the Jews in Heb* 
*ew, but is wrote in different characters, that* 
are commonly called Samaritan, and which 
Qrigen, St, Jerom, and many other writers, a$ 
well ancient, as modern, fuppofe to- be the* ftrft 
letters of 'the Hebrews. There are alfo medal*; 
that are called Samaritan ? they have Hebrew 
inferiptions, in .characters different from thofc 
of our Hebrew bible, and which are called? 
iquare Hebrew. For a further account of the 
Samaritan language, confult M. Simon 1 in hia- 
cuftoms and ceremonies of the Jews, Eduardi 
Bernhardi Lexicon Samaritanum, F. Kircher^ 
M- Buxtorff, M. de Spanheim, K, Morki, M* 
Walton, and a great number of other writers* , 

IX. . The Rabbinic, or the Hebrew of the Ral> , 
bins, is the. language of which they, have made , 
»|e in their works* The body of it is coippofed 
oJf Hebrew and Ch.aldaic, with divers alteration* 
in the words of thpfe two languages* whofe fig* 
ttifications they have much extended. They 
have likewifc borrowed greatly from the Ara- 
bic, The ueft is compofed of words taken far. 
the moft part from the Greek, wkh fome froo*: 
$he Latin, and others from various modern Ian* 
gushes* cfpeeiaUy that of-.: the country in which 
each/ rabbin, liv4d. .- For. we feould *emerofc*fcr ! 
here* that after the return from the laft capti- r . 

*ityy th^fpoke fiarce any. puitfiHelwrOT »t J*r$i 

ruJalen* 
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rufalem and hi Jtfdea, but GWck ittked with loftrf 
Hebraic expreffibns •, the Rrimahs afterward c^ 
tering Palafline, arid becoming Conquerors ' df t 
th*t country, fpoke their own language thttti* 
and at lad the Jewifh nation was tbtaly dMJjctfdft' 
We (hall only add, that the Rabbinic is a ^trj 
copious langitegt, and that there is ftarce any 3 
part of fcience of which thd Rabbins * have not ! 
treated, but always with an enthufiafm thatfr' 
natural to them : there have been among thbtt/ 
even poets and orators. ^ 
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X. The Talmudic is another dialed: or par- 
ticular idiom of the Hebrew, in which the Tal* 
mud, or the book compofed by the Jews that 
contains all the explications of their Jaw, is i$r#% 
ten. This language differs greatly from the 
pure Hebrew. M. Buxtorff has compofed a Chal- 
daic, Talmudic and Rabbinic dictionary. We 
have alfo a work' of the etoiperor Coriftantine, 
intitled Clavis Talmudica; and one of Otto, 
called Vitae do&orum Mifnicorum ; befide fevc- 
ral others. •' 

XL We mall conclude this article with fay- 
ing a few words concerning the Hebrew charac- 
ters in general. Thefe art the ancient Heb- 
rew, the modern Hebrew, the fquare and the 
Rabbinic Hebrew. The fquare- Hebrew' h foj 
called from the form of its letters, which Mr 
more regularly fquare, and have their^angki ' 
better defined than the Hebrew of tbo*R^bto** * 
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lihe faireft charadcra in the i^^ Hebrew/, 
arc , iuch as refembk the chancers . of thp* 
Spjjuiifh rnamifcripts : the nelc are thpfe of tha, 
Italian manufcripts, and thai thofe.of the French* 
and German. Many authors fay that the fquare*. 
Hebrew is noft the true ancient character thafir 
the /ews wrote from the origin of their language . 
to the captivity of Babylon, but .an Afiyrian or, 
Chaldean character,- which they adopted during * 
their captivity and have fince retained* The 
Rabbinic is a eharadcr not inelegant, and i$* 
formed from the fquare Hebrew by cutting 
bff the greateft part of its angles. 
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CHAP. XX. 



Of thole Languages that arc 

called dead, and of Paleo- 

/ ..•■*■■■• 
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LANGUAGES, in general, property fpcfcft .■? 
ing* :<brnruo.-fcicnce that ■ tan enrickthe 
m^nd with, real knowledge, but are to be con* , 
fide»ed tpjift^dttftittfii -Withe fcterire»?: a* key»- 
YtfcHl. Y • that 
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that open to us the fanAuaries of erudition. la 
order to attain the knowledge of antiquity »in it* 
full extent, the knowledge of thofe languages 
that were then in ufc is of great utility : and 
properly to judge of moderi) nations, it is al- 
moft indifpeofably neceffary to be acquainted 
with the principal languages which are now 
ufed in the world. There are two languages 
however, which are called learned by way of 
eminence, and thofe are the Greek and the 
Latin. The former of thefe not only- enables 
us to read the mafterly produ&ions of genius of 
ancient Greece, but alfo to form a true judg- 
ment of all its antiquities, and of its different 
ages, which form the moft entertaining and 
interesting periods for the fciences and polite 
arts of all ancient times. The latter affords us 
the means of underftanding the original texts of 
all the admirable works of the moft celebrated 
Latin authors, and of becoming acquainted with 
the city, republic, and monarchy of Rome, as 
if we had been prefent with them : and of form- 
ing a folid judgment of thofe precious Roman 
antiquities of every kind, that are ftill remaining 
among us. 

II. But that which has given the Latin *n 
advantage even over the Greek itfelf, that has 
rendered it indifpenfable to every man pf letters* 
and has made it the bafis of erudition, is* that 
during the middle age, and in genera} b,^ 
modem times, the learned of all Europe iave 

. made 

\ 
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faade it , their common and uniyerfal language i 
To that the Latin forms, if we may ufe the ex- 
preffion, the natural language of the fciences. 

III. All that is written in Greek cannot be 
properly faid t9 be in the fame language, for 
1ve fhould carefully diftinguifh;. 

(1.) The ancient or literal Greek i an adjni- 
f abte lartgtiage, in which arc wrote the wdrks of 
Xeriophon, Thucidydes, Demofthenes, Platoj 
A-riftotle, Homer, Sophocles; &c. works that 
nave preferred this language in all its purity, 
and that will make it, with themfelves; immortal. 
There are; however, feveral idioms, or diale&s 
in this tongue ? among which, four are reckoned 
principal, arid thefe are; 1 . the Attic, which is 
the moft efteemed ; 2. the Ionic •, 3. the iEolic ; 
and 4. the Doric ; which was a kind of ruftic 
dialeftj and in which are written eclogues* 
idyls, and other paftorais. We mull: obferve 
by the way, that all thefe four dialects are to be 
found in Homer, and produce an odd effedt in 
an heroic poenri; riotwithftanding the univerfal 
approbation that is jgiveri to this poet. The 
Greek language is very copious in words, and 
its inflexipns are as various as they are fimple in 
inoft modern languages. It has three numbers j 
the Angular, dual, and plural, and many tenfes 
ill its verbs, which afford great variety of ex-* 
prefliori. The ufe of the participles of .the 
aorift, and of the preterit, and of compound 
words, Which are very numerous in this Ian-, 
' Y 2 g ua g e * 



(acred authors moreover had wfi ogciv^ J* 
treat on all fubjefts. : The Hebrew language 
however is fafceptibte of all the omamcatSKflf 
ft&tion, and is very exprefiive. Jt is not, be&kfc 
£> difficult. to learn as fomch^ve imagine^ 
? he ftyk of the Pfalms, of the book of Job* 
fad of all that is wrote in a poetic maimer* i$ 
the moft difficult to underffand. That of Ifaial* 
i$ noble and elegant, worthy of an author w^p 
jyas pf the houfe of David, and the nephew and 
grapdfon of a king. But* notwithftanding all 
fhe labours of \ the learned for fi> many centuries 
*rt are very far from having a perfect knowledge 
of the Hebrew language i this- inconvenience 
£$. the greater, as it gives occafion to many ira- 
perfeft tfanflations, which disfigure the true 
icnfe of the original text -, and, what is ftill more, 
they have founded, on thefe paffages wrong inter- 
preted, a belief of eyent$ that have never- ar- 
rived in the manner predicted ; and even fomc- 
times religious dogmas. It , is to be wifl>t$ 
-that a focisty Qf rpen, the moft lear#e4r in theip 
««iatters 9 were formed in order to perfeft ^e 
knowledge of the oriental langu^%and,4£: jjp 
Hebrew in particular. -.. ; r ■■;. ^ 

I-m-VL The Hebrew language had originally: ^ 
vowels. They are marked ^/tte.iPiiT^^ .^ 
points under the confonants. This language is 
iVG&tt and read from rf*e l^feto thc r |Jght vi$ has 
idurteen letters, .which gr^giarij^ diyide injp 

<i * • They 
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to improvement. The wretched ftate to which 
die Greeks are reduced by the Turks, render*' 
them indolent, and, by a necefiary tonfequerice,; 
ignorant. The policy of the Ottoman Port* 
does not permit its fubjeds to apply themfelves 
to ftudy, and that fame fpirit, which has cfeftroyed, 
the fineft monuments of antiquity, which has 
made, of columns of porphyry and granatfc, ball* 
for their cannons, has caufed the decadency arid 
total deftru&ion of the fcienccs. The principal 
difference between the ancient and vulgar Greek 
confifts in the terminations of their nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, and other parts of fpeech. There 
are alio, in the modern, many words that are not 
to be found in the ancient Greek ; particles that 
appear to be expletives, and which cuftotn alone 
has introduced to diftinguifh certain tenfes of 
their verbs *, names of employments and dignities 
unknown to the ancient Grecians ; and a great 
number of words taken from modern tongues : 
which altogether form a fpurious language, * 
kitid of jargon. There is a gioffory of this 
language compofed by du Cange. 

~VL (4.) The Greek of the New Teftament. 
T*e Greek of the Evangelists and Apoftles U 
very different from that of Tftucidydes, Xeno- 
phon, and Pemofthenes. At the time of the 
birth of burSaviour, Greek was commonly- fpoke 
irf Judek ; fof after the faft captivity, the people 
m> longer trticferftood Hebrew: their Greek, 
hOty**fr, WaTft^ % great 

w numbec 
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number of Hebraifms ; with words and term* 
that related to the worftiip, to the laws, policy, 
manners, and cuftoms of the Jews •, by which 
means it became a vulgar language, a provincial 
and rude dialed:, in companion of thq ancient 
or literal Greek. He that underftands the 
New Teftament will not in confequence under- 
ftand Homer. It may appear, furprifing, that 
jofephu$, the Jewifh hiftorian, who lived at the 
time oi the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, about 
forty years after the death of Chrift, fhould be 
able to write Greek w*th fo much purity and 
elegance ; but he was at o,nce, a courtier, a mi- 
niftcr, a general, and a man of letters; had 
ftudied the Greek language, and had fpoke it at 
the court of Vefpafian in Rome. For the fame 
jeafon, St. Paul alfo wrote better Greek than 
the Evangelifts and other Apoftles. 

VII. From all that has been faid, . it is appar- 
ent how much utility attends the ftudy of the 
Greek tongue, and how much reafon the Engjifh 
have for applying themfeives to it from, their early, 
youth. There are, moreover, in modern lan- 
guages, an infinity of terms in the ^rts : and 
fciences, as moft of tjipfe in aftronomy, mathe- 
matics, phyfic, anatomy » bptany, and the names 
of many machines, inftruments, and other mo- 
»*. dern inventions, that are either, altogether Greek, 
or derived from it, which renders this language 
in a manner indifpenfable, to a man of real 
learning. We cannot, laftly, determine, if mo- 

• dern 
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idem nations pronounce the Greek language irir 
the manner that the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
did ; but it is very probable, that if Demoft* 
henes or Ariftidea were now to come upon thfr 
earth, thejr would be very far from understand- 
ing what our learned men (hould fay to them 
in Greek. 

VII J. The Latin is the fecond of, thofe lan- 
guages that are called dead. It was firft fpoke 
in Latium, afterwards at Rome, and by means 
of the Latin church, and of the labours of the 
learned, has come down to us. The Latin is 
not an original toggue, Jbuc is formed of the 
Greek, £nd efpecially of the Mo)w\ diate&, and 
of many words taken from the languages of the 
Ofci, the Hetrurians, and feveral other ancient 
nations of Italy. Ir has had different, periods 
of improvement and decadency, which form its 
different ages. 

The firft age comprehends the ancient Latin- 
. that was fpoke in Latium, and cultivated at 
Rome, from its firft foundation, under the 
reigns of its kings, and in the firft ages of its 
republic. At the beginning, the Latin tongue 
was, fo to fay, iaclofed within the walls of Rome, 
for the Romans did not commonly permit the 
ufe of it to their neighbours, or the people they 
conquered: but when they came to perceive 
how neceflary it was for facilitating their com-' 
merce, that the Latin tongue (hould be fpoke 
$very where, and that all nations, in lubjeftion to 

their 



their empire, Jhould be united by one comity 
languages : they, then obliged thofe they co$ 
fgucrcd to adopt their language. It k cafy to 
conceive . whtc muft have been the origin*} 
language of a fee of freebooters* without man* 
gen* tod without arts oriciences; thisjargoa 
mutt, befide, have been neceffarily mixed With 
the language of the Sabines, from whom they 
ftok their wives j and with thofe qf feveral other 
foreign nations whom they had conquered, o? 
who were incorporated with their republic. But 
in proportion ai the Rootajis became poliibed, 
their language becimp refined. There are hot 
ycry few wofk* of the firlt age now remaining, 
among wfcich'tre reckoned thofe of EnnitiSj 

IX. The fepoqd age of the Latin language 
began about the time of Gaafer, and ended with 
Tiberius. Thi$ is what is qalkd the Auguftan 
age, whid? was perhaps of #11 ofher^e jnoft 
brilliant. A period at which if fbpuld fcem as 
if the greateft men, and the immortal authors* 
had met together upon the, earth, , in or der to 
write the Latin language i» irs utmog: pump 
and peifeftion. This agp, apd $hp language 
of this agfr. *re Sn well known, aed [m-Jmn ft 
great a number of works produced>at ti)i$ pe- 
riod,, as makes it unnecefiiuy for us tefayi aoy 
thing furthef of it here* -.;, , : 
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_- 3£v f he third ag£ begirt with $he reign of 
Tiberius. Seneca feem$ |o ham contribute*) 
not a lktlc to have deprived the L^ttn language 
of its energy and dignity, and to ham fubftituted 
the little tricks of ftyle in its ftead, angioma* 
times thofe childifh expreffions vfhich the Italians 
0ali cmutti. Eve*! Taqtus appears fiot to hav$ 
been quite free from thefe faults ; for his condft 
and fententious ftyle is not that of the gofctert 
i nor likewife is that of the poet Luciari. 



3£I. The fourth age of (he Latin tongue i# 
that of the remainder of the middle age, arid 
the firft centuries of modern times* during 
which* this language fell by -degrees into id 
great a decadency, that it became nothing bertet 
than a barbarous jargon. Ic is to the ftyle of 
ebefe tunes that ia given th« name of low Latin | 
and, iq fa#* k was fo corrupted, altered, and 
mixed with foreign expreffions, that M. da 
Cange has formed a voluminous gtofiary* which 
pontains thofe words and phfafes only that arc 
llfed in the tow Latin* and which we fhouki not 
be able tounderftand without fuch helps. What 
jpicteed could be eape&ed from this language, 
at : a time when the barbarians had taken potfeft 
Con of all Europe, but efpeeially of Italy j when 
the empire of the eaft was governed by idiots j 
iphen»th€*e was 'fc #fcal corruption of morals; 
when the arts and fciences were in a mamtrf' 
annihilated ; when the priefts and monks were 
rise' orily men of letters, and were at the fame 

time 
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that open to us the fanAuaries of erudition. la 
order to attain the knowledge of antiquity »in jt* 
full extent, the knowledge of thofe languages* 
that were then in uie is of great utility: and 
properly to judge of moderi) nations, itbal- 
moft indifpeafably neceffary ~,to be acquainted 
with the principal languages which are how 
ufed in the world. There are two languages 
however, which are called learned by way of 
eminencfe, and thofe are the Greek and the 
Latin, Tlie former of thefe not only enable* 
us to read the mafterly productions of genitis of 
ancient Greece, but alfo to form a true judg- 
ment of all its antiquities, and of its different 
ages, which form the moft entertaining and 
ipterefting periods for the fciences and polite 
arts of all ancient times. The latter affords us 
the means of underftanding the original texts of 
all the admirable works of the moft celebrated 
Latin authors, and of becdmijig acquainted with 
the city, republic, and monarchy of Rome, as 
if we had been prefent with them : and of forin* 
ing a folid judgment of thofe precious Romaa 
antiquities of every kind, that are ftill remaining 
among us. 



1 > * .- 



II. But that which has given the Latin aa 
advantage even over the Greek itfeUy thaf b#$ 
rendered it indifpenfable to every man of l^tterk. 
and has made it the bafis of erudition! is, that 
during the middle age, and in genera} ii} aft 
modem times, the learned of -all Europe jtajft 

' ' . made 
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Ration . As to what concerns the Latin * £*ch 
nation pronounces it after the manner of its 
pwn language, and each of them imagines, their 
pronunciation to be the beft. It may be prov- 
ed, however, by many arguments, that no man 
now upon earth, pronounces Latin in the fame 
manner as did Horace and Cicero. The fecond 
inconvenience is the deficiency of the Latin 
language with regard to us, as it has not terms 
whereby to exprefs thofe inventions and difcovO~ 
ries of every kind that have been made fince 
the exiftence of the Roman empire. There are 
no Latin words for any of the furniture that 
furrounds us, for three fourths of the difhes that 
come upon our tables, for the drefs we wear, 
for our inftruments of war and navigation, for 
civil and military employments, and, in a word, 
for all our daily occupations. It is droll enough 
to hear our authors call a cannon, bombardt ; 
a peruque, capilamentum > and a button of our 
cloaths, globulus, &c. Whoever (hall doubt 
the propriety of this obfervation, need only 
read the eflays that forpe able Latinifts have 
- made in our days to write gazettes in that lan- 
guage, and they will there fee the pains thofe 
- writers have taken, and the ill fuccefs they have 
had. We (hall fay no more of a language which 
every fcholar learns from his infancy, which is 
taught over all Europe in fchools and colleges, 
and of which there are grammars, dictionaries, 

and other inftruftive books without number. 

< 

XIV. Paleography 
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XIV. Paleography is a dcfcription of the an- 
cient manner of writing a language from its 
origin to the moft.receat time* -This denomi- 
nation is taken from the two Greek words 
TOAaiof fdaiQS % and y; «?n grafts ; of which 
thp ^ former fignifies^ ,anc$ent^ and -the lsttof, 
writing. Paleography is not confined to the 
freeing of the various alterations that have been 
introduced from age to age in the letters and 
jfcbrevttdoctf of a ■ Janguages - but it likewifer 
gfos an .account of the focceffive changes iff 
the language idelf, of the corruptions and bar- 
bmftm that bat* been introduced, or of its im* 
provemeofiv of its aoquifitfons, and the manner 
by which it has arrived at the grattrft degree of 
perfc&ioo^ In a wftd» it is the hiftory of the *c- 
volutions of a language whether ancient, learned 
or modern. Abbe Ptacfae has given, in his _ 
Spe&acfc delaNat*nt, vol viu a paleography 
of the French language, which may'fbrve as" 
a<) example, ahd which we here quote as it is 
in the hands of every one \ whov by ^onf^Jtfflg 
k^,j*ay eafily fonn an ifca of thkrift* ; --* 
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Modern Lanouaces* 
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IF wc call aU the different ^ialc^s of the 
nous nation* that now inhabit the knownt, 
earth, languages* the number is truly great, and 
vain would be his ambition who fhould attempt 
to learn them, thdugh but imperfe&lyv W© 
will begin with naming the principal of them* 
There aire three which may be called original, 
or mother languages, and which feem to hate 
given birth to all that are nowipoke in Europe, 
Thefe are the Latin; German, and SctavetUaf. 
From the Latin are derived the language* of all' 
thofc nations 'which inhabit the.fouthem,- and 
moft weftern countries of this part of the world ; 
From the German; ail thofe of the nations that 
inhabit the centre and the northern regions ; and 
from the Sclavonian all the languages of the 
people who dwell in the moft eaftern part of 
Europe. The Sclavonian is, extended even to 
Afia ; and is fpoken from the Adriatic fea to the 
northern ocean ; and almoft from the Cafpian 
fea to Saxony. But it muft not be imagmed 
from the term Original, which is given to thefe 

J*«gu*g££ CJthat they have come down to u* 

from 
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number of Hebraifms ; with words and term* 
that related to .the worflaip, to the laws, policy, 
manners, and cuftoms of the Jews •, by which 
means it became a vulgar language, a provincial 
and rude dialed):, in .. companion of the ancient 
or literal Greek. fie that underftands the 
New Teftament will not in confequence under- 
ftand Homer. It may appear, furprifing, that 
Jofephu?, the Jewifh hiftorian, who lived at the 
time of the deftruftiqn of Jerufalem, about 
forty years after the, death of Chrift, fhoqld be 
able to write Greek wjth fo much purity and 
elegance ; but he was at ojnce, a courtier, a mi- 
nifter, a general, and a man of letters; had 
ftudied the Greek language, and had fpoke it at 
the court of Vefpafian in Rome. For the fame 
reafon, St. Paul alfo wrote better Greek than 
the Evangelifts and other Apoftles. 

VII. From all that has been faid, . it is appar- 
ent how . much, utility attends the ftudy of the 
Greek tongue, and how much reafon the Englifh 
have for applying themfejves to it from.their early, 
youth. There are, moreover, in modern lan- 
guages, an infinity of terms in the arts' and 
fciences, a? mqft of t{iofe in aftrohomy, mathe- 
matics, phyfic, anatomy* botany, and the names 
of many machines, inftruments, and other mo- 
»■. dern inventions, that are either altogether Greek, 
or derived from it, which renders this language 
in a manner indifpenfabl? : to a man of real 
learning. We cannot, iaftly, detent irie, ft* mo- 
dern 
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xiern nations pronounce the Greek language irir 
f fife manner that the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
did j but it is very probable, that if Demoft* 
henes or Ariftidea were now to come upon thcr 
earth, they would be very far from understand- 
ing what our learned men (hould fay to them 
in Gitet 



• 
• 



VIIJ. The Latin is the fecond of, thofe lan- 
guages that are called dead. It was ftrft (poke 
in Latium, afterwards at Rome, and by means 
of the Latin church, and of the labours of the 
learned, has come down to us. The Latin is 
not an original tongue, Jbut is formed of the 
Greek, .and efpecially of the ,/EoUan dialed, and 
of many words taken from the languages of the 
Ofci, the Hetrurians, and feveral other ancient 
nations of Italy. It has had different periods 
of improvement and decadency, which form its 
different ages. 

The firft age comprehends the ancient Latin 
: that was fpoke in Latium, and cultivated at 
Rome, from its firft foundation, under the 
reigns of its kings, and in the firft ages of its 
republic. At the beginning, the Latin tongue 
jvas, fo to fay, iaclofed within the walls of Rome, 
for the Romans did not commonly permit the- 
trie of it to their neighbours, or the people they 
conquered: but when they came to perceive 
liow neceflary it was for facilitating their com-' 
.' merce, that the Latin tongue (hould be fpoke 
$very where, and that all nations, in liibje&ion to 

their 



15. The Lithuanian* 

16. Bohemian. 

17. Hungarian. 

18. Tranfylvanlafl. 

19. Moravian. 

20. The modern VandaKah, a it is ftill fpok* 
in Lufatii, Prtiffian Vandaluj'&c* 

a 1. The Croatian* 

22. The Ruffian or Mufcovite. 

23. The language of the Calmacs and CfoiTacs. 

24. Thirtjr-tWo different diatefls of nation* 
who inhabit the north-cafterri parts of Eu- 
rope arttTAfta, aftd who are descended 
from th£ Taftatt and Hilno^Scythians. 
There are polyglot* tables, itifcich Contain 
not oftljr the alphabets, btit alfo-thc prin- 
cipal diftinft characters of all tfiefe lan- 
guages; 

To all Aefe may bfe added, 

15; 'The modefti Greeks cnr that Which is now 
tpoken ih-Giteoe, 

26. The modern Hebrew, or vulgar language 
of the Jews* which is alfo called the Ger- 
man Hebrew, &c. And; 

a;. The jargon that is called Lingua Frarfca. 

• ■• • . b 

"■'".' . ■ * ' 

III. The common languages of Afia aft, 
28. The Turkifti and Tartarian, with their 
different diak£b. 



» * 
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i$. The Pcrflari. i 

30. TheGeorgian or 
Ibfcrian. 

31. The Cole hie Or 



Thefe J languages are 
Jpqlce. b_y^th<Gr^ek 
Ch'fi'ftiaAs in. Alia* 
under' the patriarch 

, of Conftaritinople. 



Mingralian. 
»^4< TheAk>*m#ior 
Orcafiiart. . ' 

33. The Armeriiart. 

34. The language of the Jews m Petfia, Me- 
1 ^ d&r and Babyldri. 

* - £$^-The modern; Indian. 

.36. TheFanffefian. ^ __ ^ VA 

$ 7 : TJie Inrfoftanic. P Th ! M lfh miffiori - 

anes who go toTran- 



..%%- The Malabar iim 



quebar^ printbooks 



39. The Warugia*. I . J u ^ P ri ^™°" 

40. The Tateuiic, « HaU ln ** ^ 
..orDamulicw 4- 8 *^ 

41; The modern Arabic. 

42- The Tangutiari. .1 * . , : ; . . .. 
i4^.7J»e.Muitgalifl; .*>. . 

44; The language of Balabaridu* and the Ni- 
* - ■'. gariari, car *Aha^ Nigarian.v ;■. .; 

<*£• The Gtviimc or Grafiaiaife 

46. The Chiriefer .\ . . ■; 

*7vTJ*S J*pffnefffe-^ a . ■■ .- -< , , . ,* , .; i 
We have enumerated Ji£re thofe Afiatic lan- 
guages Qnty* of which ye have fome knowledge 
in Etir6|>^ #id ^v&li' Alphabets, grammars, , or 
oth& 4x*ok£ rfiat fcaft Irivd us information con- 
cerning them. There ate* dtfubtiefs othe* 
tongues and diaie&s in thofe vaft regions and 
*Vol. *IlL 2j adjacent 
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XIV. Paleography is a dcfcription of the an- 
cient manner of writing a language from its 
origin to the rao&receiit time, -This denomi- 
nation is taken" from the two ^G reek words 
TocXxioi palaioSy and y(»Pi graphs •, of which 
thp former fignJ&c^ ,ancient^ and *be latter* 
writing. Paleography is not confined to the 
tracing of the various alterations that have been 
introduced from age to age in the fetters and 
afebreviatiorts of a knguage* but it fckewiftr 
gwes an acco*mt of the focceffive changes iif 
the language k&lf, of the corruptions and bar* 
bwifras that bat* been introduced, or of its im* 
provementv of ks acquifitions, and the manner: 
by which it has arrived at the greateft degree of 
perfe&ioo. In a word* it is the htftory of the re- 
volutions of a language, whether ancient, teamed - 
or modern. AbbePhjcfae has given, in his, 
Spe&acfe de la Nature, vol. viu a paleography - 
of the French language, which may ferre as" 
afl example, ahd Which we here quote as it »' .: 
in the hands of every one ; who^ by confuting 
kfrjfcay cafily fonn an idea of thia «tf ■'. * 
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'V. We have already laid, that it would be £ 
Vain and fenfelefs undertaking for a- man. of let*;: 
ters to attempt the ftudy of all thefe languages, 
and to make his head an universal dictionary of 
languages ; but it would be ftill more abfurd in 
u& to attempt the analyfis of them in this place; 
fome general refledions therefore muft here -fuf- 
fice. Among the modem languages of Europe, 
the French feems to merit the greateft attentipn, 
as it is elegant and pleafmg in itfelf, as it is be- 
come the general language of courts, and even 
of public tranfadtions, which are now commonly 
treated in French : with this tongue likewife 
we may travel from one end of Europe to the 
other, without fcarce having any occafion for an 
interpreter: and in this language alfo are to be 
found excellent works of every kind* both in 
verfe and profe, ufeful and agreeable. Thp 
other nations of Europe, moreover, find great 
facility in learning it : the proteftant refugees of 
France of both fexes are difperfed over all Eq* 
rope ; the late M. Regnard found fome of them 
even in the mines of Oftrabothnia. The French, 
moreover, are fond of travelling and of living in 
foreign countries, and the inhabitants of other 
nations are defirous of feeing France, which fo 
well vdeferves to be vifited : from whence arifes 
an ufeful communication between the French 
and other nations. We have, befides, grammars 
and difttofnaries of this language which give us 
every information concerning it, and very able 
maftert who tea^h it : efpecially fuch as come 

Z % from 
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from thdfe parte of France whereUt is^f>okecoTt 
rcftly-, for, with all its advantages, ; the Freifdfc 
language has this inconvenience, that kis J**}* 
nofcftced' fcarce any where purely but atf Psaii} 
and on the b*nks of the Loire. The>;lfl$£«*gi 
of the courts o£ the great world, and of mfen^rf 
letters, ii* mohroveiv vtry different from th^tdf 
the common people :. and the French tongue* iii 
general* is fabjeft to gseat alteration and 'm* 
vdty- What pity it is* that the ftyle o£ «he gwai 
CorneiHe, and that of Mo Here, Ihould already bii> 
gin to be obfolete, and that it will be but a little 
time before the inimitable chefs d'oeuvres of 
thole men of fublime genius will be no longer 
fcea on the ftage ! The moil: modem ftyle 
of the French ^moreover,: does not fcem to be the 
beft- We are inclined to think, that too much 
conciikMv the epigrammatic point, the anti- 
thefis, die paradox^ the fententious expreffioo^ 
&c. dimintlh its force : and that by becoming 
more poltthedand refined, it lofes much of k* 
tnergy. 



1 * *■ 
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VI. The German* Italian and Englifli : 1m* 
guages, merit likewife a partieakr applbroiote 
They have many real and great exoellcrtcie^ttti 
are not: deft itute of naeur4i giaces* - A*tth6te of 
great ability daily labour 4 in .unpn^iiig:^he^ 
and wh*t language- woy Id npt vbeooioe ewdkfrt 
wcreoieq of exalted pleats tfrjmnkvqpatymL 
uie of it in th^ic, works £ r Jf we Jiad * mAf&$frti 
books like (hole whiuh we imtm Iflifon, £ogkfc 



*nd Gswnan, jlhouWwc notite wrapted so 1«#b 

tkat: language i Haw<glad fhoukkw.e Jje .to ur^ 
«te*it*nd the Spa&tfh Jsmgue* thofcgy* were on]jf 
to read the Araucaoa of DonAlonza DlErciU^ 
Don Quixotte, fomc dramatic pieces ami a frnaU 
inimbcr of other Spanrihwock^i a the original; or 
the poem of Camoens in Portuguefe* . The othet 
languages of Europe have each their beauties 
and excellencies. Happy would he be that could 
kooV them : but how many other, things are 
there more oeceflary to be known than lan- 
guages ? 

VII. The greateft difficulty in all living Ian* 
guages constantly confifts in the pronunciation, 
which it is fcarce pofllble for any one to attain 
unlefs he be born or educated in the country 
where it is fpoke: and .this is the only article 
for which a matter is neceffary,. as it cannot be 
learned but by teaching, or by converiktion : all 
the reft may be acquired by a good grammar and 
other books. In all laguages whatever, tbe pOr 
etic ftyle is more difficult than the profaic : in 
every language we Ihould endeavour to enrich 
our memories with great ftore of words: (wpia 
vtrionm) and to have them ready to ptoduce 
6n ail Occafions : in all languages it is difficult 
to extend our knowledge fo far as to be able ten 
form * Zf- crkical judgment * of them. All living 
languages? ^tre pronounced rapidly, and without 
dweiUng' oft the long fyllables (which the gram- 
mm*n*^4ji&Lmcpdtn)i almoft .all of them 
ju.u have 
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adjacent iflands, but<)f thefe ye are not/able to- 
give any account ; 
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IV. The. .principal languages of Africa are; 
' • 48. The modem Egyptian* . 

49. The Fetuitic or the language of the kingn 
domofFe.tu. . • 

50. The Moroccan, an4 

51. The jargons of thole favage nations who? 
inhabit the defart and burning regions. Tha 
people on the coaft of Barbary fpeak a Jkind of 
Turkilh. To thefe may be added the Chi]hi& 
language, otherwife called Tamazeght : the 
Negritian, and that of Guinea t the Abyffinian, 
and the language of the Hottentots. : , - • 

The languages of the American nation* ar$ 
but little known in Europe. Every one .of thefe* 
though diftant but a few days journey from each 
other, have their particular language or ratbpr> 
jargon. The languages of the Mexicans, ^d, 
Pjeruvians feem to be the rapft regular tq4 £94 
lifhed. There is alfo one called Poconchi or JPp* 
comana, that is ufed in the bay of Honftyr^Sv 
and toward Guntimal, thej .words and xjL}ie$uQ£ 
which are moft known to .us. . The jangi^gf^ 
of North America are in general % AJgW^* 
Apalachian, fylohogic, .Savaqahamic, Y^ifl^ 
and. Mexican: and, in Sout^/^mpp^^pjP^ 
ruvian, Caraibic, the language of Chilis the ( G^ 
rjc, the Tucumanian, and the language *^4>Jft 
Paraguay, Brafil, and Guiana. -7 vrv ^ 
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Digression on Exercises. 



THE principal interftion of this work being td 
fervc as a gteide to youth in the carreer of 
their ftudies, andefpecially to give them fomie falu- 
tary advice for the employment of that preci- 
ous time which they devote to the acaderriy and 
univerfity, the reader will not be furprifed to 
find, in this and thfc three following chapters, a 
very brief analyfis of thofe exereifcS, arts and 
fciences, of which a man of letters ought at 
lead to know the names and fipft principles, 
though they do not dire&ly appertain to the fyf- 
tem of general erudition : of thofe arts, which 
may be even called frivolous, but which the 
wifeft legiflators have eftablifhed for the im- 
r provement of mankind. 

II. How ufeful, how agreeable fo ever ftudy 
may be to the mind, it is very far from being 
equally falutary to the body. Every one ob- 
ferves, that the Creator has formed an intimate 
copnexion between the body, and the mind •, a 
perpetual aftion and rca&ian, by which the bo- 
dy inftantly feels the disorders of the mind, and 

"the 
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{torn thdfe parts of Ftanoer whereat &$oke> 
re&ly % ■ : for,-with- all its advantages, the Frenrtt 
language has -this ineonve&ieace, ; 'that it is prtM 
MfWfCcdQcarce ahy wKcre ^purely but a^Rtti^ 
and on the banks of the Loire. Tk&ta^tt^l 
of the courts of the great world, and of mfewif 
letters, ii^ moitover,: vtry different froutth^tdf 
the common people:/ and the French to^uc^ii 
genera^ isfnbjcdk to gseat alteration aiuiwBfc 
vdty* What pity rtris^ that the ftyle of ihe |*ccai 
CorneiHe, and that of Mo lie re^ihould already bi^ 
gin to be obfolete, and that it will be but a little 
time before the inimitable chefs d'oeuvres of 
thole meii df fublime genius will be nb kinder 
tea on the fiagel The moft modera ftyle 
of the French, moreover, does not fam to be the 
bdh. Wd are inclined: to think, that tobriuiett 
concifioiv - the; epigrammatic point, the ^nti- 
thefis, die paradox^ the fententious exprfeffion^ 
&c. diminiih its force : and that by becoming 
more poliihed and refined, itlofes tmrchiof k& 
tnergy^ ^ ■ -n .: vv.t-> 

* • r- 

VI. The Germain Italian and Englifli Y lM^ 
guages, merit Jikewife a pameiriar : applmtttiQib. 
They have many re*l and great. exbeUenoiM^tod' 
ate npttdeftitute of mmwl graces - AtJth<tts 06 
great ^bitity daily ilafeoitf in i«^0«ii1g:^tlwffli^ 
and wh*t language- wowld; n0t»beoo«)e ewedteoi 
wcre-menf of exalted (talents t^jmak^ygwa^Mt 
uie of. it in .th$i& woriW ? ' Jf wejiad* mlj&afi&t>. 
books like (hole iwhiBh wp (haw i« Iitffoui, Eagfcfl* 
■n :/J 6 : .j - - and: 



Jbpft ability wi tbpte^t he dexterity orf the body $ 

and coofcqiieatlf uthey are* W to*- attained by 
ppa&ice only, . . Sudiare,; .«- ^-v : ^i « f .- y 

\'\iw £>sncingr# 'hc?*-.*. - :;^r> ;d Ls;u;::, :~$ 

-)f2r Ricjing* < > ji ; ' ! ■> •'.'>.. »x ft , ■,-..<•■* ..,;-.53 

I ' i g.' Fencings v^ .p* *.. v*t? ■-■;':■■!- i-o 

r ." 4* leaping, ;;> ; < '" ';•■:» =».'.: >• .>-. r -■./■..:.■• A 

■tfjyj Wreftlingi *> ; ( 'f . i:.'.- v-i ;;■-« v. .'.-:. --it 

: £; Swimmings n r;. : - ::.x^y:/ ; ', -,* v ;;.:: ..:.;v?> 

y. Shooting. : : -»\ ■'■■!•■»-•.*?,'•■•.••■ .•* 

8. Games ■■«£ addreis, -&cv To which may 

:■• . beadded^- ■» •" • -.»•*. - . t'p 

r 9, The ait of drawing *nd' raifing fortificafc 

tk>n$o» the ground 9 that of wrningfj 

of fermihg ^nd poUibing. of*ic gfcffitqt 

' IV. We ftall fee, in thr t*e?ity- fifth chaptt* 
of this book, : that thany forvcrtigns have found- 
ed 'jpartidtiai 1 academies where thefe exfercifes ate 
taught, either fiJIety to the ydtmg nobility and 
gfentry, of vb th^ titizens in general: or tft# 
they Tiave appointed maftersinthe colleges for 
the 'fame purpofe. Thefe^arts cannot trrtainly 
be learned Nvithdut m afters ; and it is no fmall 
advantage to meet with fiich as proceed on dear 
and folTd ptthtfples. Every pne who applies- 
himfelf to the ftuBy of the fcienccs, would 4& 
right well to let dpitt Tome hoiirslH the tfcfy for 
exercife ; and ought not to regard thofe hoU& 
as loft, but as employed in recreations that arc 
even riso re ufdfui ihtti agreeable. 
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have articles which diftinguifh the genders - ± 
all the European languages are wrote from 
the left to ths right, and almoft all the Afiatic 
from the right to the left. 

„ VlIJ^X^Qft languages that are derived^fxom 
the Latin have this further advantage, that they 
$dopt without reftr^int, and without offending the 
ear, Latin and Greek words and expreffions, and 
yvhich, # by the aid of a n^w termination , <agpear 
to be natives of the language. The privilege is 
forbid the Germans, who in their belt . traafla- 
tions dare not ufe any foreign word, unlefs it be 
fome technical term ii\cafe of great neceffity. 
Our molt fcrupuloys trapjflators would gladly 
make ufe of the word .me^ucti if they were pot 
fearful of appearing ridicule^. 

IX. To conclude*; philology is yet deficient of 
one very important invention ; and that isy an 
uniVerfal language, or father an univerfal charac- 
ter, which each nation may read and comprehend 
in their own language. After like manner, as all 
European nations underftand the figures and cal- 
culations of each other ; and as r the Chinefeandja- ' 
panefe exprefs their thoughts by the fame charac- 
ters, lb that thele tWG nations can read^cfi^thers 
writing, though their languages ard ver^$iffertnr. 
Tfie late baron Leibnitz was fa far from Believing 
this invention 7 impoflible or im£ra£tfcatife, "that 
he employed hifnfelf afiiduoufly to thfe ftucily of 
it: and it is to be imagined that histiektft^de- 
prived Europe of lo important a difdfrfcfjr.***' 
# CHAP, 
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other equivalent terms ♦, and finding themfelves 
embarrafled by the indigence dS modern lan- 
guages, and the dlverfity of our cuftoms, hare 
expreffed them by the words dance and dartc- 
ing; though thefe convey ah idea far more con- 
fined. We may, moreover, very eafiiy con- 
ceive, that the theatric declamation, a* well for 
the voice as the gefture, might be exprefied by 
notes on a fcaie, and that after the manner o£ 
mufic they might prefcribe the elevation of the 
voice, or the motion of the hands, by the placing 
of thefe notes, and determine their duration by 
proper marks. Our modern chorographies (of 
which we (hall prefently fpeak) moreover con- 
firm this idea. 

1 

VI. But without making further inquiry after 
patters that are now quite out of ufe, and con- 
fequently objefts of mere curiofity, let us exar 
mine the nature of modern dancing, by which 
we underftand " the art of exprefiing the fen- 
timents of the mind, or the pafiions, by mca- 
fured fteps or bounds that are made in cadence, 
by regulated motions of the body, and by grace* 
ful geltures ; all performed 1 to the found of mu-> 
fical instruments, or of the voice :" and which 
forms at once an exercife agreeable to the per- 
former, and pleafing to the fpe&ator. For we 
muft not imagine with the vulgar, that dancing 
confifts of a jumble of freaks, and gambols. 
The dances of people of education always ex- 
prefs fome idea : apd it wa$ faid of Mile. Sale, 

with 



WMi more ^r^rti*^, ^pcbha^i tfeah iS'^emrtfSH^ 
^imagined, m* l <ab# } JN& iriri Jintimittni 
Evety *miu#' for mt^ n ftftid 6ff patftottiiffiaj 
which defcrib^lothc^e* a<P*t«bW)6s intrigues 
T^afcv^s Alift^ th^ amcuWi^y pcgafti eadf 
fcther, tHfey £hre their hands, thcly federate, tfteji 
flfcafcch; n*e*rMhdr linfe ty • p#efefrtiflg tte»' 
ojfeti ar&i, -ttfey tft* toft give theif hands;* knd 
A^ain fahrte i&*ift*ktt* oftis<x>neiliatkm. It is the 
feheof alKtafcr 4tobfe and graceful' dances: 
There ir in* Frtfceh ■* chAhrtirig little trestifei 
known by the title of c< Chara6fera \*t&> the dance 
and of the lovers,** where poetry, mufic, and the 
Aiti&^l&Y ^ hapjp^ iwoeUr 40 exprefc the va- 
rious characters and fentiments of thofe who are 
Under the dominion of love. 






VII. Modern dancing is divided into that of 
the theatre and that of foriety; T/heatric dan* 
etoigamfiftv k -«f *e performance *>f a fingle 
dancer: ?. <>f (fences by ttfo, thrfee* four, bec; 
^of complete ballets, where: the chief ctencery 
fbftie&ftte* p^rfoim ■ alone, and fometimes with 
the chorus of fij^e><*aricers; 4- a- daace ■■«£ 
#*to, three, &c. witlv a pant^nimd bdtet ; by? 
wftich is exprefTed fpme fa& in real *>t t ibulou* 
biftbry y ** foifte-xMfcet defigv by ^he* dance* 
aftd by geftu***; Wd- 1 have keixtbef$£<ewm 
of 'thisfeiitd w the* baUec^of Fygnialipn* or thes 
atiiftated ftat«e> in i!he? ballet df theRofej he 
that of ftoreas an&Zephytu v a**d .in many othe^ 
highly ingenious dances. The ifawrition ao$ 
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compofiooB of thefc dances bckwjft to <he lpaU 
let- matter, wJ*a ftiould cqnftamjy qonfoU ,*h* 
poet in hk choice; of fubjc^s* for,, the, dpnqc* 
of an opera or other dramatic: pice*. It, is if^ 
fofferable to a man of any tafte* to . ft$ in thp 
Italian opera*, ballets that hay? fierce ^ver tbft 
leaft relation to . the muficai drama; the , opest 
of Titi», for example* ia terminated jpy a Qjyr 
nefe ballet * a very grave and tragic ftory JfoaU 
be interlarded with * dance - of gay t iporrful 
fhepherds* This, i* to*, joia contrarieties* and tp 
produce monfters. 



VIII. To exprefs the different characters of 
the perfons who cpmpofe. a ballet, or. any othm 
theatric dance whatever, the fobje£U (hey arc to 
reprefent, and the fentiments they are fuppofed 
to entertain, the mailer of the balkt makes' 
ufc of the different modea or ^hara&ers in! muh 
fie, and the fteps that are appropriated to each 
mode ; as thofe of the Jaraband, courant, lou- 
vre, &c. for the grave and ferioqs, and thofe 
of the minueti paffepie, chaconnc, gavotp ri* 
gaudoon* jig, &c. for the gay, , lively or co- 
mic. AU thefe are comprehended under xb& 
name of the high dance, and are always aqc9m- 
panied by a graceful motion of the arms. . Xhe 
art of adapting each of thefe fteps, <£o, ttjhftg-r 
pily to exprefs the various fentimcnKSi or emo- 
tions, of the mind, fonfts the talent of thq fajr* 
let-malicr^ and is the greatefti merit i&ithe;jCQ«r>r* 
pefition of n*dancd.T v. -/.-I -;..:..'-. ■•.ijy.-i 
"". ".• JLXrx For^ 
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?•> :Y*r :-?!he/itafr .method . «f;.exprefliag KN»r 
thoughts, , jhe, fentiments aj*d ., paflions . of cthe 
mind by means of the fights is -in the d«nc$ ; 
jfcc vol. ii.. page 419. Almoft ftxw the fir$ ac- 
counts we have of mankind by hiftory, , we^are 
told of their dancing: we muft.-not imagine, 
however, that the dances of the firft inhabitants 
cf the world, or all thofe of Ancient nations, 
were like fuch as are pra&ifed in our days: 
for we cannot fuppofe that when the king and 
•prophet David danced before the ark, he did 
it in the ftep of a minuet or. country- dance, as 
4&at would prefent a very ftrange idea, and not 
<vcry xompatible with .our notions of the pro- 
priety of manners. We (hould not h*ve a very 
high opinion of a king of France .or Spain, 
for example, who fhould dance before the hoft 
•in a religious ptoceffion, and in the lace of all 
the people. The dance was, among the an- 
Xients, fometiiqes a religious ceremony ; and it 
i$ faid in Ec$Je{iaftes, that there is a time to 
dance. We have already remarked in the chap- 
ter on declamation, that the Greeks ufed the 
word orcbefis, and the Latins that of faUatio i in 
a much more exttnfiye fenfe than we do that of 
•dancing ; and that the theatric dpeJwation, . ac- 
companied ;by artificial geftures, frod a detertni- 

, v nate expreflion, was there included j aa well as 
the. art of mimics and pantomimes, &c. The 
juranflators meeting with the word orehefis^ o;xnrK, 

. and the verb •£#««, f rorn whence alfo is derived 
the term orcheftra, and faltatio, feltare, ; or 

other 
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/other equivalent terms *, and finding themfelves 

^embarraflcd by the indigence of modern fan- 

. guages, and the diverfity of our cuftoms, hare 

expreffed them by the words dance and dame- 

ing$ though the fe convey an idea far more con- 

. fioed. We may, moreover, very cafily con- 

* cciye, that the theatric declamation, a$ well for 
the voice as the gefture, might be exprefled by 
notes on a fcale, and that after the manner o£ 
rnufic they might prefcribe the elevation of the 

. voice, or the motion of the hands, by the placing 
of thefe notes, and determine their duration by 
proper marks. Our modern chorographies (of 
which we (hall prefently fpeak) moreover con* 
firm this idea. 

i 

VI. But without making further inquiry after 

< matters that are now quite out of ufe, and con- 
feqjuently objefts of mere curiofity, let us exa- 
mine the nature of modern dancing, by which 

« we underftand <c the art of exprefling the fen- 
timents of the mind, or the paflions, by mea- 

*. fured fteps or bounds that are made in cadence, 
by regjjjated motions of the body, and by grace* 
ful geltures •, all performed to the found of mu- 
iical inftruments, or of the voice :" and which 
forms at once an exercife agreeable to the per- 

■ former, and pleafing to the fpeftator. For we 

• mud not imagine with' the vulgar, that dancing 
confifts of a jumble of freaks, and gambols. 

- The dances of people of education always ex- 
prefs fome idea : and it wa$ faid of Mile. S^le, 

with 
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coritre daAce* or coumry dances either -FrtnA 
or Englilh. In Germany chef ftill fometimw 
dance allcmandes, fuabeans, palonefe, &c. 

XIL Bjr Cholegraphy fa meant the art 0/ 
noting on paper the fteps and figures of a dance, 
by means of certaixr chara&ers invented for that 
purpofe, which are pecuKar to this art and art 
adopted by moft nations. The underftandmg 
of thefe requires an cxprefs ftudy. They caB 
the defcription of a dance, whofe fteps are ex* 
preflcd with the notes of mufic, orchefogtaphy. 
Thoinet ArbeaQ printed, at Langres in 158*,- 
a curious treadle on this matter, which he in- 
titled Orchefography ; and he was the firft who" 
expreffed the fteps of the dances of his time by 
notes, in the famejnanner that fongs and air* 
are noted. He was followed by the famous 
Beauchamp. We have feveral books of Englilh 
country dances where the cholegraphy is placed 
under the airs. Dancing can be learned only 
by pra&ice •, by the aid of a good matter, and 
by imitating thofe excellent dancers who are t<J 
be met with in the great workL They wha 
would excel in dancing fhould take partkutaif 
care in their youth not to contract aijy bad ha- 
bits, any fteps or attitudes that ale awkward 
conftrained or affe&ed. In the laft place, dfatf- 
cing is a matter of agility, an exeitife that n* 
quires natural talents, which are called fort^ 
and cultivated by an able matter ; and who*' af 
the tone time chat be teachfcs his art, enables iW 

pupils 



jptlpilHo deport duyaifelves in fcekty nrjth gracfc. 

wiri* calie and digpity. 

XIII. Pantomimes are reprefentations of thofe 
characters,- . manners, fenti meats* anions and pa£ 
fioas of mankind, which may be made the fubjeft 
o/a comedy or other theatric performance; and* 
thefe reprefentations are exhibited by $&ors m 
w&> exprefe their meanings by looks and imi- 
tative geftures, without the aid of ^yords. The 
word mime is Greek, and fignihes an imitator* 
and the word pan means all or jdl things > fo 
that the compound term pantomime implies an 
imitator of all things. This term is now ufed 
for the reprefentations themfelves * 9 ?nd the per* 
formers of thefe comedies, which are called 
ipimes or pantomimes, have been named mi- 
©Qgraphifts. The ancient hiftorjans, rhetors, 
grammarians and critics, give marvellous ac«* 
counts of the performances pf thefe mimes and 
pantomimes. Caffiodorus calls them meji whofe 
eloquent hands had, fo to fay, a tongue at the 
end of each finger. But when they come to 
particulars, and give examples of their perfor- 
malices, we fee that they were little better than' 
trifles. The following h an inftance rfecbrdedi 
fey Macrtibius in his Saturnalia : " Hilas, the 
fcholar and competitor of Pylades, who was thfe 
inventor of pantomimes, eStetuied after his man* 
ner, before the Roifcan people, % a monologue, 
which ended with 'thefe wohte, Jtgdmlthnon the 
great. Hilas, to cifprefs thbfe wofdsi made the 
s ' Vol. III. v - : ' A'* ' *' * : * " ; gcfturaj 
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geftures of a man who would meafure another 
chat was greater than himfelf. ryi&aes cries out 
to him from among the people, My friend, you 
jufthf make ycur Jgafnemnon to be a man ~ of great 
ftature, but not a great man?* ' The people de- 
manded that Py lades "fhould iriftantly perform 
the fame part •, and the people were bbeyedL 
Pylades then reprefented by his attitude and gef- 
turcs, the appearance of a man plunged in pro- 
found meditation, in order to exprefs the proper 
chara£ter of a great man. As if a man of a mo- 
derate or even a low capacity was not fometimes 
rapt in profound meditation. The people how^ 
ever cried a miracle, and fhouted applaqfe.. 
What a pitiful example is this! Not that we 
imagine another aftor could have done better 
in this inftance than Hylas or Pylades, but are 
think that matters like this, and ftill lefs fecnes 
of fentiment, can never be well exprefied mere- 
ly by attitudes or geftures ; and that it is a folly to 
attempt it, or to be pleafed with to imperfect 4Q 
expreflion. l 






XIV. The Romans, however, were fb jchajnx* 
ed with thefe performances, that the two gr?$t 
pantomime rivals, Pylades and Bathyllus a r ^nd 
their moft famous fucceflbrs, were fortune* 
well nigh diftrafting the empire by the parties 
they occasioned among the people. All thefe pan- 
tomime buffoons were at the fame time no^ltng 
better than miserable eunuchs', wh6, to.fha^r 
their performance ftill more ridiculous, ; £&# 

Wl 
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yfiih. a mafk> and cqnfequeittly. could expfefe 
nothing of that continual alteration w.hich arife$ 
jn the countenance. In prpcpfs of .time thefe 
geftures were accompanied by indecent exprefc 
lions, witnefs the mimes , of Labcrius, which 
were licentious . comedies* and which carried 
thefe exhibitions to the.heigth of extravagance,, 



aV\ A man of genius in the prefent age, M, 
Rich of London, undertook to re-eftablifh thefe 
pantomimes of the ancients on his theatre $ to 
fupply what was deficient, and to give them, the 
utmofl: perfection of which they feemed capable. 
He made choice of happy fubjedts for thefe re- 
prefentations % he laid afide,* with good rcafon, 
the maflc ; he collected the moft abfc iftors ; 
he fupported the representation, from the be- 
ginning to the end, by an accompariymerit of 
diverfified and very expreflive inftrumental mu- 
iic ; to all this he added dances, the ftriking 
power of decorations, and the almoff miracul- 
ous power of machinery. By the afllftance of 
all thefe refources he has at lensth made ,the 
plntomime: an amufing entertaiinmeht. He has 
"been fince imitated by M. Nicpiiiii' an Italian, 
at'Brunfwick. We have feeri witfi &reat plea- 
fare, the birth of Harlequin \ .fiariequin in 
the minies of Hartz j ar,d many pthe r charm- 
ing pieces of this kind : but as $ie{e performan- 
ces fpeak more tojhe fenfes than „to xhe under- 
Handing, we cannot fee .them very joftefi nofcr 
withftanding their charming variety- 

A i % XVI. In 
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coritro daficci or coumiy dances cither iFtehdi 
or Englilh. In Germany chef ftill fometimts 
dance alkmandes, fuabeans, polonefe, &c. 

XII. Bjr Cholegraphy is meant the art o/ 
noting on paper the fteps and figures of a dance* 
by means of certairr chara&ers invented for that 
purpofe, which are pecuKar to this art and art 
adopted by mOft nations. The underftandmg 
of thefe requires an exprefs ftudy. They cafl 
the defcription of a dance, whofe fteps are ex* 
preflcd with the notes of mufic, orchefogtaphy. 
Thoinet ArbeaQ printed, at Langres in 158^ 
a curious treatile on this matter, which he in* 
titled Orchefography ; and he was the firft who 
expreffed the fteps of the dances of his time by 
notes, in the famejnanner that fongs and air* 
are noted; He was followed by the famous 
Beauchamp. We have feveral books of Englifli 
country dances where the cholegraphy is placed 
under the airs. Dancing can be learned only 
by pra&ice ; by the aid of a good matter, aire! 
by imitating thofe excellent dancers who are tor 
be met with in the great world. They who 
would excel in dancing fhould take partkulaif 
care in their youth not to contract aijy bad ha?- 
bits, any fteps or attitudes that ate awkward* 
conft rained or affe&ed* In the laft place, cfaafi 
cing is a matter of agility, an exertife that vc* 
quires natural talents, which are called for^Ej 
and cultivated by an able matter ; and who,' at 
the fiwnc time that be teaches his art. enables hW 

pupil* 
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accidents to which riding is Jiabfey awthe three 
principal points that are propofed by learning 
this art. 



• - ■* • ...... # .- . ■ . , _ , 



XVIJI. The art of fencing m. tekewife to lie 
learned from a raafter, and by exercifi^g in.fl 
ibfaooU the matter is commonly aflifted fey# 
prevot or fub-raaftcfv It is under this dire£tioa 
that the fcholar learns, by the u&; of files* the 
proper manner of holding the fwqrd, and of 
making the various thrufts, as tierce, quart, 
iecond, &c. with rapidity *nd fecurity 5 as wejl 
as the method of parrying ail thr*ifts that .cap 
bo made at him. - iH? give, and not tor www $ 
the motto of a fencing mailer. There 19, ii% 
Italian, a treatife by M. Salvatore, *f the thwy 
-and practice of fencing: and a celebrated work 
in French, by M. Givald Thibauk, mtijled tb? 
academy of the fword\ as well as feyeral other* 
that have appeared fince. 

XIX. Vaulting is anexercifc by which we learn 
10 perform all feats, of. the body with epfc ami 
addreis •, as leaping into the iaddle^iDrdiftrioqn^ 
jng a horfe in a like ma^ne^ ^r afcendi^g 
fbme great eminence with dex?eri$f , ^c. ; , Jdm 
irnaftcrs of thisartiDake wfe *f . a.woQ^pn : hovipi 
of a long floping.lftt)le > . .^vei^d^i^rufccs or 
foch like matter* n&d ofcfqjpe #&«; >: n^u«gr # 
; for the co^vemwoex.pf ; th?ic fgho^ ,, w#,fqr 
.preveating them ; fro^^uclf:y acqd^Ms 5 which 
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might frequerftly happen in fo dangeroiis aS 
exercife. 
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XX. Wrefiling is an encounter by two * mdf 
without weapons, in order to try their ffrengtffi^ 
and to endeavour to throto each other oft ttt 
ground. This was a famous exercife ainiohg tffte 
ancients, and we ftill fee the cruel ahd difg&ffi^ 
ful remains of it among the Englifh. Bat tHi$ 
exercife is fo violent, fo dangerous and "rqicig* 
nant to humanity, that. far from exhorting. yppth 
to the pra&ice of it, we cannot but endeavour 
to infpire them with an averfion to it. A wreft- 
lerby profeflion, and a fpeSator who- is pfcafrf 
with fuch encounters, are coiiimonly two per- 
sons equally defpicable. 

XXI. The art of fivimniing ; or the method 
of fuftaining the body on the water by the Mo- 
tions of the arms and the legs, and by proper- 
ly holding the breath. This exsrciCe . i$ alfo 
very dangerous, but at the fariletime very Health- 
ful, feeing that it unites the advantages of i h$i 
with thofe of exercife : it Is, moreover, vertr 
ufeful as it may fometimes fave die life or M- 
nour of a man. . Pieces of cork Or .Madded .n^Jr 
aflift thole who are learning to fwim, birt'tfiefc 
are weak fecurities, and on whielf- tfreiclfbi^, 
jmuch dependence ought not to be placed* ' ; % 
boat near at hand, and an able iWinrimftr 'tiy % 
fide, afford the learner of this exercife r ttii &ft 

^fecurities, and the meft corifid^nce Wfere'&tfe 

**<* ... 

is 
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i$ a natural timidjty. The greapeft accomphlh- 
nient in this art is to be able to dive, and to 
remain under the water, to fetch matters from 
tJk^bed of a riy<;r pr the fea, and to rife again 
vf \%h velocity to the. fu.rfaee of the water. M. 
^hevenot has publifhed. a curious work, intit- 
l#jL the art of fwipiming, illuftrated by ' figures!' 
Ejwrard Digby, an J£nglilhman, and Nicolas 
Wireman a. <; HolkncJsr, have alio given pre- 
cepts; relative to this art, . £ 



-1 



....XXII- The art of Jhooting^ whether' with 
tl^e fpring bow, thp crofs bow, the mufquet, . 
or fowling piece, r &c. at a mark, .at a wood- 
en bird, or in the chafe, is likewiie not to 
be negletted. This is an exercife that may 
be of the greateft utility in life, and depends 
much on a (harp fight, a.fteady hand* and 
on.pra&ice, which gives a proficiency in all 
things,. 

^ XXIIL The gat/iis of addrefs % as the dex- 
Jterity in running at the ring ; in the combats 
,OjLthe. Spanifti bulls ; in winter uppn the ice 
With fkates-, at th$ mall, tennis, bowls, bil- 
Jiards, and numbertefs other games that arc 
jpa£tU$) in different parts of Europe, are nQt 
(9 frivolous as .they Tnay to fome appear. Thefe 
gam^s conftanti^. afford a falutary ^rcife tQ 
"the Jabdy, render a. man jaftive and adroit, ancj 
[Jbetter . difppfed, for . more , ferious occupation^ 
jGreai car?, however, flaould be taken by yputji 

not 
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not to give themfelves up to thefc, and there* 
by lofc that precious time of which every man 
of letters ought to, be fo thrifty and even avari* 
pous. 

jXXI V. In the, laft place, thg art. oJ[ draw- 
log *iid >aififtg *or&£c£ttfHi^ oil th4 'gfoiiflt 
^at-ofj W)ini wftpd? iyojj> .roptH» irf/pearl 
and even metals; th^t of- policing gUfles. and 
letting them for optical inftruments, &cc. all 
thefe aridmaliy otherr like fri^t^fcrs, 'belong ra- 
ther to ufeful . arts than exercifes. It is true, 
a man of fedentary life may apply himfelf td 
them by way of relaxing h)s inind and exer- 
ciGng his txidy, biit thefe arts art to be Jk&rn* 
ed of thofe who make them their profeffiorxj 
it is fufHcient for us j'uft t6 mention tfi^ir 
names and thereby recal them to the irn 
ibemoryi - ' 
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en : ces," or fuck 'as 4b not 
sefikly appertain to Erudition. 



ACCORDING to the general idea, and 
. the definition we have given of- Univer- 
sal Erudition, at the beginning of thii work, tjie 
jnore extenfiye any man's, knowledge is» tha 
more Erudition he may be faid to have; We 
have already remarked, however, that there are 
feveral fciences which do not direftly appertain to 
the fyftem of Erudition; and it is of thefe fri* 
ences and arts, that we here propofe to fay a 
few words j not fo much with a view of making 
their analyfis, and thereby confounding them with 
thole that rightly belong to our fyftem, as to 
fhow, that though we have not forgot them, yet 
we think, that from their nature they ought to 
be excluded, and not confounded with thofe that 
rightly appertain to Erudition, and thereby reduce 
our fyftem to a chaos. We fhall therefore bare* 
ly mention them, and leave thofe who may have 

particular 



particular rcafopsfor thinking thwi wor$y#£ 
their ftudy, W -apply to fome ggod, watife^-^ 
to the praftieppf thcqfii ^ui4!th^.we fl# ra tfK& 
do, as flipftpf thefoarts ami icisnees are not :$& 
fpiits of genius but merely eippjoymepts of.tJwL 
judgment and the . merppry : v are founded p£ 
experience, and conduced by the aid, of t^ 
n^u^cma4a$ 9 or. feme other fcifigfie of %hiqh wc 
have already treated, or elfeare fubqrdioa^ :o r 
and make a part of politics. . . . ^ 
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II. (i.) 2£* <tf*<fc5 0/ *. w*r requires the, 
union of the theory of that art, with the practise! 
Now as that art is included in thofe which concur 
in the fcience of government, we have already 
mentioned, in the chapter on. politics, the ijluft 
trious names of thofe great men who have ren 
duced it to a fyftem, and have laboured ii* 
teaching it to the public. I? is in thefe jfchopU 
that they who are ambitious of fhining in thfc 
fields .of Mars, are to feek for inftru&ipp. ,Hc 
only, who joins to a fruitful genius, ccmfympi^te 
experience, and a folid theory, defer ves, the 
name of a great general. .-«. ,., !: J,. C ,. 
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, % III. f (2.) fbe marine, taking tfyat '^r^.^ij^ 
full extent, and in the* manner .wfyich a.a^ifj£i; 
of .that department or an adm^al^.p^jg^^ 
i^erft^pd it, is a iqience tfrat cQ^rehe^%^fg 
fuj^pfes ? ^afterly l^opwledge of m^j $#$ 
araand.fcienq,e^ ^ Jtb divided .into JSor,m 
ral parts, which are, i. the knowledge;^ 
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the (fares, arms', aftiomtiori, and other : matters] 
n^ceffary to a ftiip ; arid with: which the mag** : 
zmts and yards* : belongings to the admiralty' 
ought to be provided, 'it NaVal archite&ure i :> 
Which teachei thi* method of coHftrtffting'^ir 
forts of veflfek or fhips. 3. Steerage, or thi' 
arc of cond ufting a veflel on the fea. And 4.*' 
The art of evolutions, which ftietvs the method' 
of commanding a number of Ihips together, as 
fquadrons or fleets. We do not know of any 
complete fyftem, that treats of all thefe four 
parts together, but there are a great number 
fhat treat of them feparately . 

IV. (3.) Commerce ; which comprehends vaft 
knowledge, and forms a fcience that is very 
intricate, and highly important. Many celc-' 
brated authors have endeavoured to reduce it to 
a fyftem, and have wrote very inftruftive trea-' 
tifes relative to it. The grand hiftorical and 
political treafiiry of the flourifhing commerce of 
the Dutch is a Very curious work; the fifrft 
chapter contains an interefting hiftory of the 
commerce of all Europe. The worics of M. 
Savary, efpecially his great dictionary ; the 
elements of cbmhiferce ; the political eflay on 
(•Ottitherce, ; by thfc late M Melon: and many 
£ther works wHfeti are daily appearing in the 
cititomercraT ftattfs, -will grdady facilitate the 1 
knowledge' of thefe 1 matters. This fcience,- 
however, [ makes no part of Erudition, property 

ibcaUcd; ■■•-■• y ■■■••"' 
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V. (4.y GtxM^ 9 or the-Wakii^ tf-mcfc#$ 
requires aiffa ' virioW kfcowltrige, thfc ttnidtf 'tf 
*rhtch forms i very compter aft. The l&rcNtfi 
ledge of all metals, their incrinfic and humeri^ 
value, their nature, the degrees of their du&ili- 
if, the pfopfcrtion they bear to the exdidrtge, 
their allay, i&c. forth the ptelimlhary fctehce 6$ 
agobdmaftcrof the mint, ; who ft not fotd^fi 
mon achara&er as fome may imagiftc. H<f 
muft likewife underftand the art of founding 
metals, of forming them inta ihgofts or wedgfcfc 
of reducing them into plahchets, or pieces fit tp 
receive the ftamp, and the manner of givih g 
them their proper impfeflion, either by tHk 
hammer, or the mill. He fhould alfo iiifpeft 
the refining, affaying, plating, graving 6f the 
dyes, &c. There are but few good booki 
on this important fubje6t, or even on the fevers! 
articles of which it is compofed. 

•■ VI. (5.) Mineralogy, or the art of working 
mines, -whether of metals^ ftdnes, foffifa* &ci 
forms alfo an extenfive fcierice, and one d*ae if 
daily improving by pra&iee, andtfhich pncM 
ttic men of ability now endeavour to <mdu£# 
into* a theoretic fyftetiv by thofe titfcofttrfclt 
which Aey are infc*ffimtly makihg 1 of JieWvprini 
triples : and new -inventions; There hav* -bee& 
hitherto but ft w -good books wioiiott this fiibu 
jtdt : however, the dire&brsof mines, and mine** 
thcmftlves, of- all thecOunCPict -^f Eurppei 
readily coiftmuniGatena each <Khertliein%|M^ 

ledge 
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fcdge , and . their #fcoveries. There is a tcrmU 
%olqgy altogether, peculiar to thfc ar^^nd which* 
being unimelligitye.-t* aH bu£ miner v require* . £ 
particular ftudy. ; -\ ... ? 



i. 



VIJ. (6.) STfo venery T which comprehends not 
tply the art of hunting beafts and fowls, tb* 
njethod of knowing their tracks, . and furaets or 
dung, of defeating their arqfice^ and ot regu> 
lating the attendants on the chace, as xhc huncd 
men, hounds, .&<u . but . alfo the knowledge of 
woods and forefts^of what relates to their grewtfe 
and prefepvation ; the ufe of the icveral kind* 
of trees they produce, &c. There are numberu 
kis authors in ail languages, who have wrote on 
the venery, at the head of whom is the emperor 
Frederic II. A peculiar terminology form* 
alfo an cflential article in this art. 

f i ■ ^ 

VIII. (7.) Political economy, as well for the 
city as the country, has been reduced for fomc 
time paft, in Germany, into a particular fciencc c - 
a number qf authors have w«Ke large works or 
k^ and, in feme univ-erfkies, profeflbrs have beep 
eftabltfhed who make complete courfes m it, 
under the title of wtiegyw worummm, urbanum 
& rqftuHm. h hogpens, however, unfostuaatt* 
fy % that'tJfcefejtf^ men who- 

in their. flwJto.jdtfi^ thofer,raatee*a i*j a me* 
.-thodical manner* "which the b^fbandtnafl, cte 
fhcphcrdr and the -fiJjhermani; learn far be«ef # 
though ratf^ita^^ 
r. t * rules. 



f 

rules thefe profeflbrs give, arc> moreover/ fcafrff 
ever applicable out of their OWn neighbourhood f 
for there are not under the fan, anytWfc ill* 
mates and foils perfectly alike. / :M,: 
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IX. (S ) Flora and Pomona concur to enrich 
and decorate our lands, anct' thefe gbdddBe* 
have produced among us tkt r artofgar£miig} 
which has two parts : the firflr comprehends t&J 
theory and pra&ice of pteaftire gardens - rihil 
the other regards in like manner, fruk gaftjttkj 
orchards, kitchen gardens,- &c. There art ver^ 
pleafing tfeatifes on this art, as thofe of Alekati* 
der Blond ; M. de la Qumtinie ; the Sdlittfy 
Gardener ; and many others. The Kortuterf 
art was fo far improved during; the reigjti df 
Lewis XIV, and under the dire&ion of Nf . 16 
Nautre, that we alfnoft defpair of ever feeing" it 
carried to a greater degree of peifeftion. The 
German gardeners, however, have'fhdwn, that 
in producing forward fruit, they have the prifc 
rity of all other nations, by the aid 6f their 
ingenious hot houfes : and England is ^idaiTy 
decorated by new plcafure gardens^ iri aflfyle 
truly original. The Englilh fuppofe, tftdt '} 
garden ought to reprdent a beautiful landfe^pe, 
formed by nature, and ornarttaitted by art: and 
not the decorations of a deffertprecifelydiipofei^ 
and cut into fpruce figures by the (hears. * Ott 
this principle they form their alleys, f" bafon£ 
Hopes; woods; gfoves* &c. as if naturt Km 
produced themV regardlefs of ftriCt reguJ^jT: 
r -■ . an4 
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and, this method has a marvellous effect, efpe- 
ciaily in an extenfive plan. The dcfcriptions 
and plans thai have been lately publifhed of 
Chinefe gardens, exhibit alfo ideas that are new 
and grand in their kind. 

X. (9.} Who eould haye. imagined that the 
preparation of food for man Jhould have pro- 
duced fo complicated an art asisthatof cookryJ 
Tlianlcs to the .rapacious appetite and refined 
ta.ft.eoif the, ancient and modern 'Luculli, w« 
have the celebrated treatife of Apicius, de re cu- 
finari, . which informs us of the ftate of cookery 
among the Romans i and* for that of the mo- 
derns, we have Le parfait Cuifmicr, Le Cuilinicf 
vpya) et bourgeois! Le Cuifinier moderne, by 
M. Chapelle, . and a great number of fimilac 
works, in almolt alj languages. But this art 
and thefe works belong to the univerfal erudi-, 
tion of the glutton," the voluptuary, and the pa- 
rafite, who aficrt that a cook is a divine mortal j 
and maintain by arguments plauiible enough, 
though falacious, that this art is more ufeful, and 
requires moce'; wit and iagacity than meta- 
phyfics. ' - ."' "_'....: . 

"'.' 3d. fio.) £et us. not here forget to mention; . 
an art worthy to be honoured bythe. whole lite- 
rary world ; an art of alj others the mod pleafin& 
and mpil ufeful :, %nd of which they make a very 
juft eulogy in Germany, by afolemn jublee in 
honour of its invention : in a word, thtrfrt of 
,.,!"*"■ ' Printing 
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Printing. This art has never been placed oft 4 
rank with mechanic profeffions ; and the man of 
fenfe ftill laughs at the fuperftition and ignorance 
of thofc priefts who would formerly have made 
the world believe, that typography was a dan- 
gerous art. It would require more than one 
volume to (hew how far this art was known, 
long fince, by the Chinefe : in what manner it 
was invented and improved in Europe by John 
Fau&us of Mentz, John Mentel of Strafbuig, 
Guttemburg, Laurence Cofter of Harlem, Ni- 
colas Janfon, Aldus Manucius, who invented 
the Italian charaders* Elzivcr, fUaauw, Wc£ 
feia, and an infinity of able printers of our own 
days : or if we would defcribe all die mechamfixr 
of this art, the various inftruments, materials, 
and workmen that are employed,- and the know- 
ledge and tafte that it requires. That relation 
which we have to letters will not permit us, 
however, to omit this opportunity of giving a 
puhlic teftimony to the abilities of the celebrated 
M*Bititkopf of Leipzig, who, after having carried 
the typographic art to die utmoft degree of per- 
fe&ion of which it appears capable, has lately in- 
vented the art of printing, by the means of move- 
able characters or notes, all forts of mu(i& and 
thgt wifih as much prodGon as tafte and ejegaacc- 
The mens infpe£tion of this fbrprifing art is fijfli* 
ciedt to make every one admire the jn wnuon, 
and be charmed with the execution. ; 
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rM^AL Arts amd Sciences* 




H JEN meditwsg on * the aoibitioqs 
^ views of the human mind, we {wot 

* ■• Lis hearts d& falfon, Tignorance. & 1' eireur, 
'•■■". Sont;del ? efprit hunaain Tordinaire appanage. 
. Tput mortel poor roonter aa rang du Gr&tcur, 
yQudroity^i/o/r beauc9up A & poupoir. davautagc . 

-4$* deviations from reafon, ignorance and error, art 
the 1 ordinary for Hon of the human mind. Each mor» 

. /* /, /* raife himfelf to a rank with his Creator, 
would be able to know much, and to perform 
nitre. And in fa&, the fource of all the chime- 
rital arts, and all the frivolous 01; pretended 
ifcfences, feems to be difcovered in thefe fourlin^r* 
'tht Retire of being highly learned, or" at le^ft 
^f Appearing fo, fias given rife'to1#* <*# ofdjvi- 
nation, and to all thole which arc dependant on it. 
The defire of being powerful and formidable, or 

i at leaft to appear fo, in order to feem to predict, 

h*s produced the magual art % and all thofe that 

'VSl/IH. B b attend 
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rules thefe profeffors give, are> mdrebver, fca$¥ff 
ever applicable out dt '" their oWh neig^botfrho&fjf 
for there are not under thfe fan, any TWfc clt 
mates and foiis perfectly alike. 



;'.m>; 
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IX. (8 ) Flora and Pomona concur to enrich 
and decorater our lands, tiwd thefe >gbdddfles 
have produced among us the* ar/ of %ai$mtigp 
which has two parts : the firffcorapreh&Kili : tlW 
theory and pra&ice of pteafiire gardens - V *h& 
the other regards in like manner, fruit gai-dfc*** 
orchards, kitchen gardens,* &c. There are vfciy 
pleaflng tfeatifes on this art, as thofe of Aktfari* 
der Blond ; M. de la Quihtiriie ; the Solitaty 
Gardener ; and many others. The Kortularf 
art was fo far improved during the reign of 
Lewis XIV, arid under the djre&ion of M. fe 
Nautre, that we almoft defpair of ever feeing it 
carried to a greater degree of perfe&ion. The 
German gardeners, however, hafve'fhowii, that 
in producing forward fruit, they have' the prior-- 
rity of all other nations, by the aid of thfcfir 
ingenious hot houfes : and England is ndaiTy 
decorated by new plcafure garden^ in a fiiyft 
truly original The Engliftt fuppofe, tKdt & 
garden ought to reprdent a beautiful landfc^pc,. 
formed by natufef, arid ornamented by art: and 
not the decorations of a deflerifprecifely difpofet^ 
and cut into fpruce figures by the (hearsl pit 
this principled they form their alleys, " baforia^ 
/lopes; woods; gfoves* &c. as if nature jii$ 
produced them V regardlefs of ftriift regularity. : 

and 
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V?« ;-\ .^*- »< ■ « ■ - .'•?. , ■>!»/ 1 A tiling &2 ^' *-''"v ; ^.' 
o'fhS 'laiidabirc^flxfln of the firft ages, and, of 

thofe Ay arm efifnatcsT to give him a figure, aj$ 

imake him feYve their purpofes. ^hisdbgma 

was riot fownjri barren land. All jDriejb^e^ept 

"thdfe of the Chftfiiari'r^ at all 

tiniefs imbitious and felfinterefted' *fhfcy havp 

totighP after greati^portance, ^^tAythprifjr^ 

ih J d great ffches. The tiefief or a den^pn fecame 

, therefore" to the Chaldean pag^n priefts a real 
Ifreifu'reV the foundation ~pn VhiQA t^\ey t built 
their prmtip^l authority, and the Ifaurce from 
whence they derived their greateft wealth, 
Without thb afd of their demon tbey would havs 
Jbe^ri overthrown more than once; and fpr this 
feaTon it' is that they were conftahtly fo jea* 

. Ibu3 of .this dogni^i and alfp direw from it 
tBch fubtlej lucrative/ and convenient., confe* 



i 



IV, All the <*aff, ; .and, afterwards all the weft, 
khd in lbbrx the wh^e earth, wasibon poiTeflfed 
. with this dogma. M By qpnftfmtly pujtfuing earthly 
k1eas, ;J an4 hujnjin npjions, the .good: being was 
patdr^^j^p^;4,tp cefide # one/dace, a»d the 
$$. &")£,. M. ; a'nofh^ L To.»the J ^naer. the 

$0 b^pVef^ liim %&fe$k$ 

fcourt :" to the latt^ ]$jy gave *fol&&lfch:tiw 

- imagined to be under their feet, and affigned him 

^^firt-rt^W c Vi Effffi: JP/"*-' *rofe *heingpds 
i^J^ aod fpiritt 

{jjff every rank and every kind. 

Bb2 V. B« 
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V. But this was not all. This dogma would 
hive been of little confequeoce if they hadnw 
fappofed a dire£k, immediate and particular con- 
nexion between the infernal court and, mankind 
who inhabit the earth* Now, as no mortal what- 
ever could perceive this connexion by the aid of 
his fenfes only, they made of it an occult fciencp, 
which naturally remained in the hands of the 
; priefts and prieftefies, the magi, the foothfayers, 
the augurs, the vifionaries, the priefts of the 
oracles, the falfe prophets, and other like pro- 
feflbrs, till the time of the coming of Jeftu 
Chrift. The light of the gofpel, it is true, has 
dUfipated much of this darknefs ; but it is more 
difficult, than is commonly conceived, to eradi- 
cate from the human mind a deep rooted fuper- 
fbtion, even though the truth be let in the 
ftrongeft light, efjpecially when the error hi* 
been believed almoft from the orign of the 
/World ; fo we ftill find exifting among us the 
\ remains of this Pagan fuperftition, in the follow- 
ing chimeras, which enthufiaftic and ddigniffg 
«inen have formed into arts arid fcienoea: thtitogh 
♦it muft be owned, to the honour bf the-cigl- 
rteenth century, that the pure dO&ine^^CJiAft- 
ianity, and the fpirit of 'phttofephy* which 4*- 
• come, God be praifed, evtry diy n»i*^di&*W, 
dually concur in baniftiirtg thefe- v&ooaFy «pi- 
1 nioiis. The vogue for theft ffretended fttfttttf 
<and arts, moreover^ is paft T iand they <a)* i tSo 
^longer be named without excitidfeg ridif ulriw^W 
fcnfible people. By r&mg^i^tet******' 
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for*, and drawing them from tbeinobfeurity, wc 
*ooly mean to fliow their futilty, and to mark 
thofe rocks againft which the human mind, with- 
out the affiftance of a pilot, might eafiiy run. 



VI. For the attaining of thefe iupernatural 
.qualifications, there are ftill exifting in the world 
*he remains of, 

(i.) Ajtrology: a conje&urai fcience which 
"teaches to judge of ^the effe&s and influences of 
the ftars ; and to predict future events by the 
: frtnation of the planets and their different afpe&s. 
It. is- divided into natural aftrology, or meteoro- 
■ logy, which is confined to the foretelling of na- 
tural efFe&s, as the winds, rain, hail and fnow, 
frofts and tempefts. In this confifts one branch 
of the art of our almanack makers, and < by- 
•merely confronting thefe prediftions in the calen- • 
: dar, with the weather each day produces, every 
-man of fenfe will jfee what regard is to be paid- 
to this part of aftrology. The other part;* which- 
:is called judicial aftrology, is ftill far more il- 
luftve and rafh than the former : and having 
- been *t firft the wonderful art of vtfionaries, it 
itfterwaids became thatr of impoftors ; a very 
"common fate with all thofe chimerical fciences, 
,5rf **hich we (hall here fpeak. This art pre* 
tends t» teach the method of precjtt&ing all forts 
*4>f events that (hall happen upon the earth, as 
v^eltiuti*:as relate to the public, as to private 
i 'perfons 5 and that by the fame infpe&ion of the 
the ftart and planets, and their diflferenf conftel- 
^^; lations. 



V. But this was not all. This dogma wo*M 
hive been of little confequeoce if they had/ wot 
foppofcd a dired, immediate and particular con- 
nexion between the infernal court and, mankind 
who inhabit the earth. Now, as no mortal what- 
ever could perceive this connexion by the aid of 
iris fenfes only, they made of it an occult fcience, 
which naturally remained in the hands of the 
] pricfts and prieftefles, the magi, the foothfayefs, 
the augurs, the vifionaries, the priefts of the 
oracles, the falfe prophets, and other like pro- 
fefibrs, till the time of the coming of Jdbs 
Ghrift* The light of the gofpel, it is true, has 
dUfipated much of this darknefs •, but it is more 
difficult, than is commonly conceived, to eradi- 
cate from the human mind a deep rooted ftiper- 
ftitton, even though the truth be fet in the 
ftrongeft light, efpecially when the error hfcs 
been believed almoft from the orign of the 
rfyorld ; fo we ftill find exifting among us the 
i remains of this Pagan fu perflation, in the follow- 
ing chimeras, which enthufiaftic and defignirig 
< men have formed into arts arid fciencea : though 
-it muft be owned, to the honour ftf the -ogfr- 
\teenth century, that the pure do&inetf^f-C^rtft. 
ianity, and the fpirit of fphitofophyi wttcfcl)*- 
r«taiQ*>God be praifed, every dtyrottn&fiufai, 
^uaWy -concur in baniihirtgrthefo *l6(SaABf«^ 
inio^sv The vogu^for theft J^eteiided -fctftftrts 
* and arts, ^moreover* is <paft f ?. and • they; &afc?Wo 
.longer be named- without exrilaAg; ridieutaHrttli 
fcnfible people J3y reiat>^^%^f**h<*e- 



J&-C5-), iWKJlpW^.ift of divining by , 
the " air. This vain fcicrice , has alfo ' come to us \ 
f^rn.t^e Pagans .: , put is ^cjefted t^r ry4&£ as well" 

a^ CJ^|^nity, -as ^f^. a^.^rwd.' ' Y^O -*b r *\ 
j»4%y fe a divination rhadc by.tlic infoe^ion oif 
a flame, cither by obferving to which 'fide it 
WflW»*P r by throwing into it forop combuftible 
manors .pr .'a. pladqcr . filled tyith wine, or anv 
thjijg plfe fVppi^whf^n, they Imagiqed 'they Were 
afcile to predict, (jj)^drpmdncy is ttafuppofed 
act of divining by water, The Ferfians, accord- 
cording to Varro, invented it -, Pythagoras and 
Numa Pompilius made ufe of it/, and we ftill 
admire like wonderful prognoffcicators. (8.) 
GcQmancy was a jcliy ination made by obfcrving of 
ctk^s or c^fts in the carthf It w^s alfo per» 
formed by points made on paper, or any other 
iubftance, at a venture $ and they judged of £b- 
ture eveots ,from the figures tha* refuitcd frorfi 
thence. *pus was certainly very ridiculous, bxit 
it is nothing lefs fo to pretend to predift future 
events by the infpe&ion of the grounds of a dilh 
^pf,qofl5?e, or by cards* and many other like mat- 
jers, yhps have def^njpg me? made ufe of the 
♦foiir elements to deceive; jtheir credulous brethren. 
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X.- (9) Chiromancy* in the laft place, is the ^rt 

itfl^h leeches j;okpojtf, by infpeftin^ the hand, 

;jnot only the inclinations of a man/ but his future 

riictticqr .alfp.. The fools of i mpoftors, who prafc- 

tifetjxis. art, ; pretend thjit the different patte, or 

the lines of the hand, have a relation to the ih- 
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or makes, a part or it. 
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t^cy.draw^ figtife, 6r cckftul fcft^; ' <:bi^g|i^ 
fog the twelve toufevw^^ die o8£ 

pofiriori of the heavens at & ! certain 'tfibhfieh&'f&F 
example, that at which a manli bbrn, J KioVdei? 
to fortel his fortune,' or the ihci&fents pf "hii liffc 
jn a word,"lt is tht difpofition 61 the fta& ittii 
planets at the moment of any perfbn^s bfrtfe. f BUt 
aV there cannot; be any probable 6rpdffibf£ l it r - 
iatioh ^between the qon(teflati&n$ and the lititeah 
pee,. all \th(4 principles %hkj tay down, aridthfc 
prophecies th^y draw from them, are chfinericaH 
falfel abfurcf, and a criminal ihipQfnion orf ft&fi- 
fclnd. 
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Auguri cdnfifted, anpfohgthe zritfeht 1fcotnan$, ?: lh 

obeying' the' flight; the "Tffngihg ftft'f&^Bf 

^ Jpird^, ^peci?lty fgch as were held .facjred. (4.) 

*The equally deceitful art ^Wii^^-k6tlWtcd 9 

on the contr^y, ui the ihfptaiph <tf m WtiU 

'of animals; .but prtneip^f 6f Miiti£ *£tid 




IX. {5.)Aer6- 



^crfo holy and fa important, and w hick require < 
the utmoft perfpicuity. A fpirit of enthafiafm, : 
is always concealed in thefe* dodhfin«$ and-wciu 
ings, and it is a fpirit that a: wife legiflatoi fiiottkL 
endeavour to fupprcfs wherever it appears* Fof£ 
to fpeak plainly, all myftic theology* exce|# 
that which is fan&ified by the* churchy is an 
abfurd and frivolous fcience •, feeing; it is equally- 
repugnant to the wifdon* o£ God, and to hurnafc, 
reafan, to fay, that the facred writers, who were, 
infpired by the Holy 6pirit, have included kt 
their doArines, befide the true, rational, clear, ( 
and inftrudtive fenfe, one that is myfterious* 
hidden, allegoric, and involved, which certain, 
vifionaries alone can comprehend, which, they, 
alone can difcover, and which at the fame* time 
is neither inftru&ive nor perfuafive : or that a* 
book, di&ated by the Supreme Being for the 
falvation of mankind, fhould contain cnigmaa* 
which a theologian alone has a right to. ex- 
pound. 

XII. In order to obtain a great and formida- 
ble power, and to be able to produce fope£ 
natural effe&s, mankind have alfo invented, 

(1.) Magic. This word was at firftr taken in * 
good fenfe, and fignified the art of performfrigj 
uncommon and marvellous a&s, by the aid of 
certain natural fecrets, or at leaft, fuch as weifc 
fb to the vulgar. The magicians pf thofe days, 
were "mehr worthy of efteem, who endeavoured 
tqr penetrate the hidden powers of nature by 

lawful 
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toraal parts; of the body, a* fonicto die heart* 
pf hej> to the livei;, fpleen, &c On this,. faMir 
fuppdGftipa* an^jpn raany others cquaUy^Cfcr^ 
v^gant, the principles pf chiromancy, ar^fovin^ r 
«i i and jon- which, hpw^ve^ , jf^ve?al .ausbgfs* 
^Robert Flud, an Engliihinan ♦, Arterai4gru%j 
M. dc la Chambrej John of , Indagina^ and 
irjaojf others, Juye wrote large trcatii^. i&bjh 
Jwgnomy^ . or Pir^/Ionofnancy, is a fcience that pjr$ T 
tends to te*ch the nature, the temperament,, the 
underftanding, and the inclinations of men, by 
the infpe&ion of their countenances, ancUs there- 
fore very little lefs frivolous than chiromancy 5 
though Arjftotle, -and a number of learned men 
after him, hays wrote- exprefs treatife3 concern* 

ipg.it* ..:■:. ■ , ■ * • 

.-..:. , . • ■ ..;. i • • - .! -. 

;?^Xl.. (io*) In. the rank of pretended and dan- 
gerous; icienc.es, we may alfo place thofe fanatica- 
K^ftico-theologic doftrines, which Hill re^ 
main, in the world, and thofe books which fpiri- 
tual vifionaries have wrote on thefe matters, and 
vfhioh others, equally weak, think they under- 
%nd. : W^ have had a very renowned genius 
of this^kind, in Germany, reamed Jacob Bohem, 
$nd he, Ijas hajl, for fucceffors, fome authors not 
4#}TOlfthy :t o£. him, arrd xnapy dark preachers, 
■if Wfe- *;e cor^ntly a; fe^ of impoftoj s> who 
: i^oyeif ,. the truttt with impenetrable ^ark^efe : 
V.hf9 p£tf«d ^ Jiavc Jpme particular lights 
f<;crct^nd occult feiqnees, ^on thQfefubj^ 
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fjrifti but on uSfc ftajgc, w-iii childtfh vanamt 

Ctti - .*■ .. ■■■>?r*:^.i. , :. -.iqrljr^ ■:■■:»* ' ■ . i.<n 

i'XIV. (3.y8aw& >or «rf/i^4^,t.»^be thaitlr 
art that pretends to borrow the aidnand mirafl 
tfy- 1 of the devil, -* and to perioral miracutouii 
operations by iirrakiftg demon s^eithcr in obs? 
fcune retreats, or in^thc darkorfe <tf ttenighip 
or in an aflbmWjnof whmds w witches, iwhicfe 
they call a fabbat/' It would require a large v»f 
lame to relate aft -the influetite which this chi* 
merical and afctfwd art has had on the minds of 
weak men in all ages, frqptthe creation of. the 
world to the age which immediately preceded 
the prefcnt :, tx> "phat degree credulous people 
have belicvrdirr^in Jiow ferious and important 
a manner ic Juo^bein treated by priefts^;fey 
princes and < magiftratcs, ■ and ; what . . hombir 
cruelties they have been induced from thence 
to pmmit* Thefe magiftxates were certainty 
no coay urcra : 'they no ways refembled them* 
but: in wickednofi. .Since philofophy has coa* 
fined forcery «o the wardrobe/ ! '©f« ancient mvc* 
ries •, and. fincc^ wife icgiflators have prohibited 
the tribunals frqrti exercifing their powers igainft 

it, .and pricfts irom pretending to exorcifh&i 
diet* is no longer ^ to bc-t found in the world 
ekher dcmoEtp Ibrctre^; j witch, 'nonjurcr^ or 
Sabbat; ••.--^.'nq ic i n* "?^\- ■•' ' ;'" ;! ;r. to. 

-rrxxvi j:.':i:-"x>Jb »• 'fr. :i= '-"JCi: .?,.*r ■-.•ijo 

• ^XY.» (4^^ The fame fevwity, however^chas 
^tirjbeea ;&ownt.to Jlctywfo : thoogh it juftljr. 
va % x^ merits 
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writs as great a punilhmcnt from* the prince* 
and as much contempt from the philofopher. 
If alchymy were nothing more than the art of 
djfloiving natural bodies, and of reducing them 
to their original • principles ; of: Separating the 
ufcfulpans.of each mixture ftoro the ufrlefsf," 
fe Jar from defeating to be decryefl, it would 
kfi an admirable art * but this ; i**he bufmefs of 
the lnoft exalted - chymiftry, and* we ihoukt care* 
fiitty avoid confounding the arts' and fciences, 
Men have perceived in all ages that by die aid 
ofcgold the moft difficult matters were to be 
achieved ; that if they pofiefied the art by which 
Jtapiscr rained gold* they (hould be able to 
accomplish the greateft enterprifes, and that 
they (hould not even find any. difficulty in ob- 
taining a. Danact A modern Prometheus, how- 
ever,, in order to create gold, does not- attempt 
to fteal that celeftial fire which is fo necef* 
faay in the creating of all beings, but contents 
himfclf with a fire of coals, which he ftirs and 
blows till all. the gold, which the inheritance or 
induftry of his anceftors haw given him, paf- 
£& with thp fmoak up the chimney. The expe- 
rience of four or five thoufaod- years has. .not 
Jpeen.fufficient tft cure mankind of this frenzy * 
-and what is mote furprifing, is that thofe^ who 
are reputed philpfophers, countenance this prac- 
tice, by roundly aliening the poffibility of mar 
king gold. Now, if the matter were. really 
jnra&icable, a good citizen ought not to aflert 
i^ becaufc of the .fin^ll degpc^ of probability 
:* ■.: there 



there is of ever 'difcoverihg^ihc Secret, *nd **c 
certain ruin thatwwld attend « -great ntimbtr 
of men who . fhttrid - attempt ify- and "the * v«y 
triflmg adv*M4§c the difcowy 'Would be to >&+ 
ciety* for perhaps there is no fubftanccy ltd 
metal more ufelcfs than gold, confidered in: its 
own nature. What a celebrated author,, whofik 
memory we otherwife revere* has fatd ia. hii 
letters on tbefciences^ with the regard to thcipbb* 
kfophers ftone in particular, iiils us >#ith afto*- 
nilhment. "Under a fpecittus appearance ti(Vthfl% 
is lels condufivc than his method of reafonisg. 
For, 1. Wether all matter be- homogeneous,, or 
2. that all the parts of tnattetvare ' reductbletoHat 
certain number of principles, which form tbc*e» 
foments ofaU'bbdies, br 3. -fchfct all the parts tf 
matter are as various in themfelves as all the dif- 
ferent bodies in nature ; which ever of thefete 
the cafe, it is of '-no •imp o rtaiHie' wi riv rtgfefd to 
the ptodu&ion l *nd generation *bf compoflfe 
bodies; arid the conftqUenCes 'fehidh hedravft 
from thence may be equally applicable to 
the produ&kra of plants, 'animals, T ^&c The 
fiiurce of this Argainckit proceeds r Jhm a fcerfcun 
fyftem in philofophy appKed to nwOtel'AiftWjr, 
in which thfey 'fopptit that ft6n*s SAd > iriihtr& 
•are not produced by, a regular generation, * c6akr 
tnon to alF other material beings: a lyftm 
that We 'find) very difficult to <comprelfend, *nd 
"concerning trtikhr tf e * hkve ^eHewhert ventunSl 
to propofe ibme doubts. 'For what we BHgfc 
further fay here oothc (ubje&of akhymy «c 
: "? refer 




jvfer our reader* ft- the -chapter' oil . i 
4ri the firft*ook«i -Thi» feiwic^ia^p^ftri tb -di 
4q1 fi>. futile a iight y that ^e <atoot ^erftMde 
ourfelvc* - tot'»makt a^ more -ample tm&tyfil <t>f 

i««- - --• ■ '■ "^ 




phtlofbphers to refolve thic fbflb witig Vnle?- 

» 
v; i# How can we rtfake ge W; krij'mdreihah Blvdr, neofi- 

B4T* Iron*. l$ad* (tones, . foflila, (hells, i to; ■•' ,i v" ■ 

e3* How can we m^ke (prpdue^ or c*eat$} any (ubftanc? 

whatever ? 

* 3. Can they cbnceivfe that there is in nature two" genera- 

tlens, two different manners' of engendering; and where- 

fciel . . - .-■-.-■..'. .'.''-■- 

- • * 

^ 4> If there be. two methods of: geneorifon) why fliool^ 

there not be more, 3*.+t$f f>> &£:;.- :. ; ., 

5. Why then dp they reject equivocal generation, as a 

chimera .► ' " : : ' ' '" " ' "" * '" " ; " "' 

- 6* If there Are different generations'for ftones afidf metris; 

may there notbe alio, for in(e&s> aid tthy from faw duft 

mixed with urine may not .fleas Ac generated ?. . ■.: ; ;;*;.:.;r . 

7'. Does it require left effort to create or produce a done, 
tira grain of gold, than to piake a. flea; left ..art- ; tt> pro- 
duce a flea flian an elephantr? . ^ 

S. The- creating of that which is inanimate, of tliai? 
wfekh appears to usv as-fiich, <toes it ehiWrafr tifcttr ftfi 
thin the p&duftfoq of that which is JatiknttUt j:m ;i.- 

9. The great or' tbp little, the inamenfe, or tbe.rjfapftte 
ctptible, are they not equal in true phy£cs?, Js. it .mete 
auncult to make a rhinoceros than a worm \ 

-to. If thfey know-hsjw t* mike gold* (that 'ii; & create'/ 
or/at lead to change the efiehceof die elements of matter^ 
they can no longer be furprifed at all the miracles which t& 
Egyptjan magicians performed ijefoj-e their kn|g: Pbt^pflJC 
ta.the prcfence of Mofes. *' - 

(5.) The 
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jlje potable gpld*,. and tbe^quinW0w^a^..aM> 
chioisr^s tha^yfually aeconipany. the philofo* 
pjier$..ftone, and.of which tteadi&ovcry is :*> 
qually impoflible. It is a circumftance fuffici&f* 
]y mortifying to the human mind, to fee fo many 
tfieti (hot' conflried in a mid* fibufey v enijjfoy 
themfclves in' learch of thefe z[ tot f?e fo many 
t impbftors run about the world, alforing mm 
kind that they have difcoyeisd jhem* and, to 
fee fo many weak, mortals believe them on them 
word. From whence can they derive any pre- 
cepts or rules for fuch inquiries? Who can 
make the analyfis of arts like tfeefc ?, Senfels& 
mortals ! you would cure thoufands of difeafel 
by one remedy H you pretend to change the 
order of nature and the -defcrees of providence! 
you would ptrfortii a perpetual miracle by piVr, 
longing the natural duration of beings anc} the 
life of man !. And can .you think that weirofc 
countenance fuch a chimera ? ^ •- "■- 

XVII. Men perceiving; that ttey\qoutd ng£ 
Ipngcr itppoie on the credulity ^Qf^their brethnirT 
by uwgi<k fat&Yf accronpaacy, alchiaoy and. 
the like, have, endeavoured to perfuade them f 
thw t-h^y- could; however, perform great inai-< 
fiSf : by fympathy \ and have therefore made &? 
it a myfteriops; art.. ;t That; appg^a^cc: ,of $e 
i^rysllou^ which this pretended fckflce.cantaias*<> 
has not failed to give it authority among- mat^* 
temd; ;r 4md efpbcially : amterg the vtilgarV TtilS 3 

:^cK li ~ . —^rue 



true, that we fee in nature many efffc&v th* 
caufes of whtoh the moft profound arid fegacS- 
eus philbfophy has not been able to difcover. 
All thefe have teen ranged under the dominion 
Opfymptfthy, and the vifionaries arid mounte- 
banks have dfilimed full powers, where philo- 
<ibphers have prudently been fifent. They have 
invented fympathctic cures for wounds and other 
diforders, fympathetic powders, &c. &c. They 
'-have: deprived both men? and hoffes of all power 
of motion In ^ the middle of achace*' have cauf- 
-*d conviilfivc^or fwooning fits, and perform- 
ed a thouf&Ad Uke matters, at an immenfe 
» diftance. We will here iffume an affirmative 
-tone, -without fear of being thought prefump- 
tuous. Reft ^aflu red, reader, that there is no 
filch thing, as fympstthy, properly fo called, and 
in'the manner thefe quacks uftderftand the term* 
- No one body can ever aft upon another, in any 
i manner whatever, at a very great diftance, and 
where all communication is interrupted by the 
air, or other intervening bodies. It is impof- 
fible- to reduce into lyftem an art or fcience, or 
'father a chimera that is founded on no one. prin- 
ciple known to any mental upon earth. * We, 
therefore, rafck what Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
^inany others before and after him, have wrote on 
-*his fubjeft, with the frivolous and pretended 
'arts. 

XVHL It ihould feem, that it is on 4bch 
books as thefe, which treat oa fictitious and 

dangerous 
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<&ngerous arts, that the civil magiftrate ought 
to excrcife his authority •, on works that ferve 
only to fill the heads of mankind with chimeras, 
to entice them from their labours or ufeful ftu- 
dies, and to engage them in ruinous enterprifcs. 
Every book that contains reflections which are 
injurious to the majefty of God j opinions that 
are inconfiftent with the order of lociety-, a- 
trocious libels on government, dr calumnies 
on private chara<5ters, are worthy of the flames * 
or what were ftill better, of confifcation. There 
are even fome ufeful and refpe&able prejudices 
in the world, which a wife man and a good! 
citizen will never publicly expofe 5 and if any 
one is rafh enough to attempt it, he is worthy 
of chaftifement. But that the magiftrates of a 
nation fhould be fuch pitiful . reafoners, as to 
wifti to treat a harmlefs philofopher, who may 
err in the fearch of truth, as they formerly 
treated the poor pretended forcerers, and as 
they would have treated Galileo, is the moid 
qpnfummate injuftice and abfurdity. They leem 
to fay with a loud voice : Citizens, behold aphilofo- 
phical work, which is wrote with fo much firength 
of argument^ that no one can anfwer it -, but fo dan- 
gerous that we are afraid you fhould know the truth, 
left' it might be prejudicial to you. ' Here, hangman 
(what an expreflionin the free republic of letters) 
TioyoUrduty! Tfie treating of errors in philo- 
fophy with too much rigour has impeded the 
progrefs of the human mind, more than is eafily 
ixnagined, by checkiriglhe fpirit of liberty ever 
ToL.Iil. * Cc {iricc 



»» 
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fincc tjie firft invention ot printing. There is 
a religion in the world which produces lingular 
and vfery fatal effefts of this nature. We will 
by no means name it, but let a book be wrote 
cm any fubjedt whatever, we will engage to 
tell at any tim£, whether the author was edu- 
cated in that religion or hot; for there are con- 
fttntly to be feeii fome traces; of conftraint, land 
^certain prejudices imbibed in early days; 
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CHAP. XXV. 



DIGRESSION on Schools, 
Colleges, Universities, 
and Academies* 



THE man who confines himfelf to his 
clofet is but rarely vifited by the? iei* 
cnces, the arts and belles kttres. T6 ac- 

* 

quire their intimate acquaintance he mull feek 
them in thofe places where Minerva, Pallas, 
Apollo and die Mufts, hire- fi&ed their tefi* 
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deiice. Emulation, that ftrong impulfe in thq 
career of all our purfuits, fhould co^feantly at* 
tend the man of letters from his early youth t<* 
the laft period of his life; in the fchooV i% 
college, at the univerfity* in thofe employments 
to which his knowledge may lead him, or in thofe; 
academies of fcience to which he may be idmm 
ted. Emulation is an animating faculty tha^, 
refults from foeiety : and few there are to whom 
nature has given a genius fufficiently ftrong to 
attain an extenfive erudition in folitude* who 
are provided with wings that can bear them, 
without guides, without models, without com* 
panions or fupports, to the lofty regions of the 
eriipyrean. 

II. The mod fagacious and mfoft benign fc* 
giflators have therefore eftabliftied in their do- 
minions, fchools for the arts and fciences, acade- 
mies^ pbrticots, Lyceums, another Athens ;' and 
judicioudy adapting inftru&ion to the age and 
faculties of mankind, they have founded dif- 
ferent inftitutions for this grand dbfign. But 
far be from thefe venerable, thefe facred abodes, 
where the mind is invigorated and enriched, 
where the heart is purified #nd formed to Befi§- 
yoiencc, where fpcial man is prepared for th6fe 
functions to which he appears to have been* 
deftined by his Creator, is enabled to reader nabat 
nature has made rude and battel poli&edi 
refined,, /grid knprqyed to tbe^greateft degree 
le ! far from thefe fandtuaries be all de- 

C c 2 famcrs 
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famers of the fcienccs I Let them deplore in the 
midft of defarts, or of uncultivated, lavage na- 
tions, the crime of having endeavoured, 
though in vain, to degrade the fciences, the 
- arts, the laws and manners of mankind ; let 
them there lament the misfortune of being 
pofiefled with a paradoxical fpiriL In giving 
a general idea of Erudition, we think therefore 
we fliould defcribe the outlines of all thole ad- 
mirable foundations for the cultivation of the 
fciences, which do fo much honour to huma- 
nity. 

HI. Schools arje either public or private efta- 
bliftiments for the inftruftiori of the youngeft 
pupils in the firft elements of knowledge ; in 
the rudimentsof their native language, and fbmc- 
times in Latin v in the firft principles of reli- 
. gion, &c. In fome fchoois of Germany the 
French language is likewiic taught. Parents, 
to be free from the care of their children, fre- 
quently fend them to fchool while yet too young. 
They fhould remember, that at fo. early an age 
the fprings of the brain are too delicate to be 
continually ftretched by attention ; and all that a 
child acquires by the faculty of his memory is 
at the expenfe of his genius, fpirit, judgm&iti 
and frequently everi of his health. There is at 
Berlin a grand fchool which they call Real % where^ 
to the languages and the principles of religion, 
they join initruftions for drawing;* the firft ele- 
ments of hiftory, of the polite ara^metfc&ics, 

and 
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and of many yfeful employments. This is a 
very judicious eftablifhment •, and has produced 
rtiany excellent fcholars. 

* 

IV. Colleges are likewife public inftitutions, 
for the inftru&ion of youth 5 and are moreover 
endowed with certain revenues. They there 
teach divine and human learning, in halls fet 
apart for that purpofe, and in what they call 
dajfes ; where the fcholars are raifed, accord- 
ing to their faculties, and the progrefs they 
make, from the loweft clafs to the higheft; 
which is called prima. All civilized nations, 
from the Jews and Egyptians down to thofe of 
the prefent day, have had their colleges. They 
there teach not only the languages, butf alfb ex- 
plain the principal claflic authors ; the regent 
of each clafs pointing out to his pupils, at the 
fame time, their various beauties and defedh 
The firft elements of philofophy, and particur 
larly of logic, are likewife there taught. In a 
word, youth are there prepared for the univer- 
fity ; the foundation of that edifice of erudition, 
which a ftill more ferious ftudy is to raife, is 

there laid in their minds : for he who carries no- 

... * .. ■ ■ 

tjiuig with him to the univerfity, will certainly 
bring no great matters from thence* An efta T 
biyhment of this kind is called in Germany 
Cymna/ium y but improperly : for among the 
Greeks that term was applied to a place fet apart 
fov t bodily exjercifes. 

V. We 
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V. We alfo fee with pleafure, many countries 
adorned with academies of Colleges, founded by 
wife and generous fovereigns,fbr the inftruftionof 
the young nobility and gentry. In thefe illuftri- 
ous gymnafiiims they are taught not only the fci- 
ences and belles lettres, but fuch exercifcs ialfb 
as are proper to their birth and rank, and for 
that ftation in the world which they are one day 
intended to fill. Among all the eftabliOiments 
of this kind there are in'Europe, we know of 
none that approaches nearer to perfection than 
jhe celebrated Carolinum of Brunfwick : the 
young gentleman there meets, at once, the moft 
able profeflbrs of the fciences, the beft mafters 
for the languages and exercifcs, and, by the fa- 
vour and indulgence of a very polite court, the 
moft efficacious means of attaining a knowledge 
of the world; at the fame time that he ac- 
quires every kind of erudition which he may 
hereafter want. The plan of the Carolinum 
were well worthy to be here given, as the moft 

. excellent model, if the bounds of this work 
would admit of fuch particulars. 

VI. Univerjtties are foundations thai have 
arofc from the . benevolence, the wifdbm, arid 
policy of th>e beft of fovereigns, for the m- 

. iku&iori of youth in the higher fciences. They 

, .^re formed of cpmmunities of the different pro- 

..feffors inphilofophy, theology, jurilpfudetice,aind 

pbyfic ; who each read le&ures in. public chairs, 

k .on the ..principles of their fever al fciences, to 

fuch 
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fuch fcholars who attend as their difciples or 
auditors ; and to , whom they giye s when they 
have finifhed their courfes* , certificates of their 
qualifications, degrees, diplomas, and the doc - 
tprial. habit. Thefe profeflbrs, moreover^ at 
fermble in their refpeftive faculties, to decidift 
fuch cafes as may be prefented to them, arid 
come under their proper jurifdi&ion : and late- 
ly, they affemble in a body, and by uniting the 
four faculties, they form, under the authority of 
curators, a chancellor, a reftor of each faculty, 
and with the concurrence of a fyndic or fecre- 
tary, a treafurer, and other fubaltern officer*, 
the fenate of the univerfity. The firft book of 
this work fhows what are the particular fciencei 
that are taught in univerfities, arid come pro- 
perly under their dire&ion. But modern prac- 
tice fand a very advantageous praftice it is) has 
introduced at univerfities, profeflbrs of hiftory, 
of the principal fciences that compofe the belles 
lettres, fome of the polite arts, exercifes, &c. 
So that a young man, who devotes himfelf to 
ftudy, will find at the univerfity the common 
fource of all the fciences ; a fbufce that flows 
in various ftreams, and from whence he tMf &t 
-once choofe that to which he propofes parti- 
cularly to apply himfelf-, and at the fame 
time drink as much as he thinks prtfper of all 
the reft- This aflfcmbtege of all the ftiewcfcs 
affords thofe, who devote three or four years of 
thei^ life t6 the atquifittorf of knowledge, the 
greatcfl: facility, and the ffibft fotid advantage*. 

:. ,/:"'" • "'" >fc v vii; the 
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VII, " The univerfity of Paris is, withfcut 
doubt, tho moft ancient in Europe. It may be 
juftly dated frpm the time of Charlemagnfc 
That truly great monarchy after having re-efta* 
bliihed tb&eaftem empire, endeavoured by evety 
means to enlighten and civiHzc his people. AU 
cuinus, Rabaiv Johannes and Claudius, difcipled 
of the venerable Be da* were called to prof els the 
fcienccs at.Paris^ This firft eftablifhment wa$ 
fucccffively improved ; and in proportion as the 
fcales fell from the eyes of the people, who were 
nearly reduced tq the ftate erf mere brutes, un* 
der the dominion of the barbarians, the youth 
of every country of Europe - repaired to the 
univerfity of Paris to learn the fciences. As 
the connexion between nations was not then 
formed in the manner it now is, as neither pods 
nor coaches, or other public carriages were yet 
invented, the univerfity maintained proper mef- 
fcngers, who went once or twice every year into 
the different countries of Europe, carrying with 
themjetters or jneflages from the ftudents at 
Paris, and returning with anfwers from their re- 
lations. The titles of thefe employments ftiU 
remain in the univerfity, though their fun&ioo* 
have ceafed -, and many perfons of rank nowr 
feek and obtain thefe pofls, in order to ac- 
quire thereby the right -of CQwmUimus. But 
firice Paris has been crowded .with nobility of 
tl^e firft rank* courtiers* feldiers* lawyers, fin**, 
cJKfrSj&c, *fix*ce it has abounded- with publkj 
#yqcfions, an4 .with tfofe; pkafures aiid:diffip** 
i>-: E Vic; i tions 
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tiona that are the natural confequence*, it is be- 
come a refidence too aoify r and tbo feducing for 
the mufes. Other nations have, moreover, im? 
proved on the plan of the univerfity of Paris. 
Qf all the univerfities of Europe, jtfaofc of Ox* 
ford and Cambridge in England appear at pre* 
lent to approach the neareft tp perfection. The 
great men they produce are a better proof than 
any other argument. We could wifh always to 
fee an univerfity a real city of learning ; a place 
confecrated entirely to the mufes and their difc 
ciples * 9 that the Greek and Latin languages were 
there predominant ; and that every thing were 
banifhed from thence which could caufe the 
lead diffipation in thofe who devote themfelveg 
po letters, 

VIII. We (hall fay nothing here of public 
libraries, anatomical theatres, printing-houfes, 
and other like eftablifhments which ought to be 
found in an uniyerfity 1 nor of the regulations 
and difcipline that are there to be obferved. 
We have treated on thefe matters \n our PolU 
tical Inftitutes, vol. i. chap, iv. the twelfth am} 
following feftions; to which we refer the 
reader. 

. IX. Literary /octettes are aflemblies of men 
drawn together by the love of letters % who ate 
united in the cultivating of fomc particular 
parts of fcience \ who make all their feveral la- 
bours tend to one determinate point -, who are 

prote&cd 
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^roteded by the^ ftate, encouraged, and 
times rewarded with honours aod emoluments 
by the fovereign. Such are the Royal Society 
of London v<*h*f which is> called Nature Curio^ 
Jmm in Ger*n*ay * that in - the « feme country 
for the improvement of the language 9 and ma? 
17 other*. Thde focietie* commonly., fix their 
affemb&es nt iome determined place * chufe a 
prefident or dircftor, a fecretary, &c. but* at 
the fttne time they admit learned foreigners to 
be enrolled wkh them. Before the connexiofls 
between the European natkm» were fchdly -e*U-» 
btMhed) before the invention of po(by gazettes, 
and literary journals, before luvig^tion was fo 
much improved, and travelling fo mpc^ prais* 
tifed by learned men, ere yet the art of printing 
was eitablifhed, and libraries were formed, in 
#*fcry country, it was permiffibk to fuppdfe that 
the thtrfb favoured certain privileged place** 
jtkl that the am and fctencea were there cutoivd- 
Ui with an exdufive adyawage But fihee th$fe 
happy < alterations hanc taken place,, th* learned, 
tktmtn of genius, the anifte of £,ucQpe r aad £f 
the wboie \roiid, form but on^nqpubiip, ^ 
w*rich the inhabitants of the bonks- of v tf* To- 
•gus, the Seine, and theNevviwre aa. eqwpl 
aright- Experience ihows t&^ ir^n app kqrp 
a^ty wlw* wkfc the feim <«^ ffcfen^fa- 
?cvtogfc and cfcfpofittons. of, the ftiijfdiv , aad thw 
thnai is no ma»te cMerwce foi^^iJb 
atorlteesi ttem ■• Iteween. tbr o?^^ ^^Sp^pJt 
cntimries. Naftifmi difti^^q* *^.^efi#*, 
,jr^/ • • ' banilhed 
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btftS&eid from this common republic. Men of 
gfeit and refined latent* are every where fcarxe; 
But to attribute tfc certain dimatss an ekdufiv^ 
AfetiJty of prbdadng beautifb! poems ' or -.'paint- 
ings, is a capricious notion, repugnant to realm} 
and daily contradi&ed by experience. Literary 
fceieties aft vptf wifely, therefore, in admitting 
toenof ability, of every country, to be aflociated 
with them/ 

X. Academies, in the laft place, are learned 
communities, inftituted by fovereigns, to imi 
prove, encourage, and recotnpenfe thofe who 
have diftinguifhed themfelves in the republic of 
letters, and excel in the arts and fciences. Thefe 
£ftablifhments are not intended to inftruA the 
ignorant, but to improve the learned, t& ftro- 
tfiote tfc? further advancement of letters, and of 
the arts ; and to reward thole who therein excel. 
To be admitted to the Concur of being a mem- 
ber of a renowned academy, is to- be crowned 
with the laurels of ApoHjo : it is to obtain tthe 
blue ribbon in the republic of letters. The 
loyal atcademy of fciences at Rmts, inftitutedfor 
the cultivation of natural philolbphy, mathema- 
* tSes and ehytniftry i' the French academy fgr 
^fomoting the purity of -to at language: that of 
medals and inftrriptions i the academics Bdla 
Crttfct? and DetQimente at Florence *:;» the iteyai 
academy of feiehce$ and beltes lettres at Bcrthf* 
Whk& was projected by the re*o<rned Leibmte, 
ahtl founded -and- perlefted by^king Frederic-; 
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and many others j arc immortal inftitutL.^, 
highly ufefol in promoting t>F human kno#- 

ledge, and infinitely glorious for their founders; 

To thefe academies $\fo feigners are admit- 

ted, , 

XI, Were it our lot to poflefs powerfpl aii- 
tliority upon the earth, We would add to thefe 
brilliant eftablifiiments yet one more inftitution j 
and which, perhaps, would npt be the leaft ufe- 
ful. We would found an encyclopedic academy 
for the promotion of univerfal erudition. It 
fhou^d be compofed of 

3 Members for theology. 

3 . for law. 

3 — for phyfic. 

j ; — for ipeculative philoibphy. 

4 — — for natural philofophy and ma- 

thematics. 

I 4 r~-— for eloquence and poetry. 

'\ ,6 ' — ■ for the polite arts. 

jo . — : -forhiftory, philology, and lite- 

rature in general. 
4 ' fupernumerary members for uni- 

verfal erudition in thofe parts 
where they might be ftill ne- 
ceffary, Thefe would make 
•— r in all the numher of 

40 Academicians. To whom we would add a 
prefident, and two fecretaries : and we would 
endeavour to procure the moft able profeflfors in 
every clafs. Thefe illuftripus men, thefe lite- 
* *" l ' rati 
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rati of the firft order, fliould have before them a^ 
(y j$em of univerfal erudition ; like that x>f which? 
w£ have traced the outlines in this work. Each of. 
the eight clafifes J0fc^>yld labour diftin&ly in thofe 
matters that naturally belong to their depart-, 
ment ; and the produce of their labours fhould 
be examined, in the general aflemblies. The de- 
Agn of this inftitution would be to furnilh the 
world, at the end of a certain number of years,, 
with a complete methodical treatife of all the 

arts and fcienccs of every kind of human know- 

*j.„ ■ * » 

ledge. So that each reader would find full in- 
formation concerning nniverfal erudition in ge- 
neral, and every part of it in particular. This 
work, of more importance than any that has hi- 
therto appeared, might extend to twelve, or per- 
haps twenty volumes in quarto ; and might be en- 
larged from time to time by fupplements, contain- 
ing either new difcoveries, or cclairciflements of 
what had been before given. The public would 
be thereby enriched with a treafure that would 
contain the efience of all the knowledge of the 
human mind. There would be only one book 
more: but how great would be the value of that 
bbQk ! 
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HA V IN & tftds f&rffted 'the ^halffl^ ' '< 
atf thtf Tcfehces in the con^ft'^ 
fourttf p6 5fWe; it wfff be neceflkryylhdrd^'ifd 
lender tfarfyftem of utfverfaf fcfucfifloii tbrti$e&£ 
to add k fcW fc&tfs'hete': ' '* ' ru 

*. On the general and p^ic^ar Mftwy^F 
affr the fcichew, of their origin' fend pn&gwfc ,J (l 

2 . On thofe authors who haVfr cultivated or 
enriched the fciences,- and who tfttfy ' W c^Sod 
the workmen- of eruditiori. Aftd » 



i - 
. i ■ 



v.- • : • , » • 



3. Ontheprmcip^n^^ibywhidvthekmwv 

ledge of thpfe author* and-thcir \Mtes art'*ybfe 
attained, which are (1) by the criticism vthdt 
have been made on them* (2). by thelkeiary 
journals, and (3) by libraries, as well private aa 
public. ? 

The confideration of thefe objefts will be the 
bufthefs of the. three following chapters, and 
which will finilh this work, 

* : II. Literary 






Hj*tory of th* fieteireB*.' niy 

lie imsgpaed* moreover, that nation* *ho <&c* 
MHud in arcbite&UTe, -could not be quke ignorant 
offcfcejother arts and fciencca, though (he length, 
of time- has prevented any monuments of diem 

from coming down to us. 

« • *■ 

. V. There k one material remark we muft 
here make : It is aftoflifhing to fee* in theft- 
daya, men of the greateft genius, and otherwHfe 
of {he jpoft philofqphic temper, poflefled with 
the notion of the influence of c\iffUX& 9 *t)4 
aSgnftp certain regions, more or left torrid ar 
toraptflate, an efcclufive power of invention and 
execution in the polite arts pr belles lettrcs, A 
belief in Jfp^dtres, in fympathies, and a thotifaaft 
other chimeras that cannot be ftipported by any 
argument, is equally vmonali. Whoever witt 
take the trouble to nefletft on what we have iaiA 
in the third and fourth feuttons, can no longcrt 
pntertain fo ridiculous an error. We are told 
that the poetry, and all the other expreffions of 
the eaflern nations, breathe a warmth, a certain 
fire, an enthufiafm that is inimitable by the m* 
habitants of the cold regions of the weft. In: 
thef firft place, is there, in fa&, any great merit in 
this emhufiafm ? Thpfc Hebraifms, thofc ori- 
eotal expreflions, thofc exjtravagant hyperboles, 
forced comparifons^ gigantic images, perpetual 
fi&ions, that tumid ftyle, does it all together 
produce fuch amazing beauty ? It fhould feem, 
on the contrary, that the more fagacity mankind 
have afcquircd* the more they ha?c quitted thfo 

Vol. III. D d fajfc 
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IV. The firft men, of whom we have any 
account, were born in Afia, on that part of the 
globe which we call, in our fituarion, the eaft. 
They were, doubtlefs, born with the fame,faci& 
ties of the mind as all their defendants. Wheft 
they had obtained fecurity and fubfiftence, they 
naturally began to exercife their reafoning facul- 
ties. Neceffity itfelf made them foon induftri- 
ous. We mud confequendy look for the origin 
of arts and fciences where the firft men dwelt, 
that is, in the eaft. Hiftory confirms what rca- 
fon teaches us relative to this matter : it fbews 
what was the ftate of letters in ancient Arabia, 
in Egypt, Syria, Babylon, Perfia, and among- the 
Phoenicians, the people to whom we owe the in* 
vpntion of writing, and from whom all the arts 
and fciences feem to have proceeded. It alio 
ftiews how far the powers of the human mind 
were extended, in thofe firft ages, by the other 
riatiQns of the known earth. The monuments, 
that are (till remaining of thofe diftant pines, as 
for example, the famous ruins of Palmyra, a 
city of Syria, near to Arabia the Delart, plain* 
ly (hew that this firft age of the arts and 
fciences ought not to be forgot or defpifed >• and 
that the moft pleafing inventions are nor owing 
to the Greeks, as the moft ancient people est 
celled in the arts, and it was with much difficulty 
that the Greeks attained an equal degree of per- 
feftion ; they could even never give that air of 
grandeur to th*ir productions, which we difco* 
ver in the works of their prcdeccflbrs. It is to 

>-. i . . .. be 



'&rftypru|midft thrrKuftlfe.and,din.cf::irkr* fcitfc 
airidiw fufiiriemi opportunity tier , nr fohwoa to 
4ipplpdiemiclvfii;tathc fttt<4y,a»d:riw cfiitwttiofi 
of the arts. While Afia.;wa*;(xmft«ntty iaittmita 
after Philip, Alexander, and their fucceffors, were 
Jpnfiefferi wjtk the fancy of beir^ ^ppquetors; 
twhfcn the barbarous acd< warlike nations e^tectfl 
•iadiftablilhed ^etpfeljypts in Europe* jthemufes, 
4fatoed b)tilfodti^W:$£ war, feU&tg #pfa* 
Stand iccharg#. : Thi^kwnd^^^f^v^txp 
?Apwple > tha* *re farsoundad byi^ffiWtceyg^e 
txxi awefr occupy 

toibufptfeemfclvea -urfch ftudy •, and, i£ there gjtf 

^jiysmen *)f * uncommon* genh^;.who.-jnj*kc (hp 

*maft -happy ad van ee ine w s, .t^ey find t in their 

'•cflbntry i^uljer:;cmuhitbn, eacowragement, or 

•regard. - li> England: Anti Holland^ on ihpcoa- 

twyv wef fee thoarts and fciences Botirilh under 

^theihadow«o£ opulence, and in the midltof the 

j^gneatfeft tommerfce.. The third caufe is the 

abate that is made of religion*, by debafuig k to 

tfupcrfikion* m iadaticiftn. and tyranny , than 

.whick aodhii^ isimore onjurioxis to ehe progrefs 

.of she human mind.- Thofc HuckJc3, which the 

.fclttrgf ifometimes put on philofophjr,. prevent 

,^(^jwu^emehtvia,.kaniiogi: The *hiftory Qf 

tsAF^cfgC-iod jeyer^pedple Ihew: thtfr &ttL<.$f- 

fefts. All is loft fwJM^e^cJmfcb once eqjoy* 

this kind of triumph. The annak of the mid- 

*81tf^r4*i<i^rf 'fcte<Siwiar*ei»pire id tfieeaft,, 

-ftffifeiently pnwfcfhis'affemon. - The fourth and 



ifaife ftftytirt>c,n:haVe zftitodbncU the prcgeibodf 
continual '^ fearing ^martg ^xtoildsv^vorbcOTr 

^icVf;:T4ie 3fl*ctent -> infrtfbkante of the *aft*:tad 

'kind* df ftnfcgfesi r It ites ft 'ttatktorfto^*^whkh 

thtitr ftyle pwtobkl*- a« -WetiAin profc <a* brarfir. 

T4ie^ftlrt^bi DaVid v^f*d the writingiiof the 

$ptopl^&&fcW4>t ttefe images. It wouki pes- 

^liaps be*dangef6us, and even injudicious to^imi- 

; tate them. 4 Now, if thfe enthufi^frrt was: the «i- 

f& of tU iYimztc, the modem infeab&uib rtf 

Ijhofe eoUfttties ^ight to be pofftffid of it. But 

ebiper»iK€ pFOves the iwerfe. The Of ientafexrf 

-OUtdaj^ arecotd and phlegmatic, and have pno- 

sftrved' hothirtg of' the ancient - : warmth, *bfit the 

-faftttous titles of * their Unonarcha; • : The ancient 

^Greeks w«re nmabkbabbkrs, the modem ate4e- 

Hiarkabte for, taciturnity. • The ancient Mtimpih 

were grave ami thoughtful warriors, IpoKt&taht, 

.philofbphers v the msodeta inhabitants of . B&rte, 

^and of Itaift in general, an?lwely:amt;fplgrfid, 

"grtit ahd florid talkers, fcuc«weak in^>w»^ibbde r 

refined; induftrioW: - ch^m^wsJtdtaHy^jppc&r. 

>H*Ve thefe ^Htaate* changed f« j '* !! A ?f:^ 

, VIL The epochs fatal to the arti^uc} f|i^^q|s 
iarife froov four pdttcipab C4i*fe^ 7^iSfct* 
?mto. A people that Qrexcuatinually in arms, and 

for 
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totle, £)emofthenes, Pericle% Apelles, ^hWi^ 
and Praxiteles*. 

* The third age waa that of Gmkr tad A&* 
guftus, whofe memory is rcndtreAJbihoital hf 
Lucretius, Horace, VirgH, 'Ovid, €JicetOi Lirvy, 
Carfar, Varro, Vitruvius, &c. 

The fourth agt was that of Charlemagne. 
This monarch, who re-eftablilhed the empire of 
the caft, was at once the reftorer and father 0$ 
letters : he was himfelf as learned as a man 
could be at that time -, he corapofed fcveral 
books, and among others a grammar of his owtt 
language • he endeavoured to enlighten, not 
only his natural fubjetts, but thofe nations alfo 
whom he conquered} he made aftron<>cnu:^ 
obfervations, and eftablifhed fchbols in all hif 
dominions ; he enticed learned men into France, 
and, among others, Alcuinus from England ; he 
reduced the laws and cuftoois of thofe countries 
that were fubjeft to his empire into writing ; du- 
ring his repafts he cauled the hiftories of the 
king^his predeceflbrs, or fome of the works o( 
St. Auguftine, #> be read to him; he drew up 
the capitularies and' ordinances for the church 
with his own h^nds •, . Jif. collected all the .ancient 
ycrfes that related to the renowned anions of the 
Germans and French to ferye Kim jpi memoirs 
fer their htftory, which he intended to write * 

» S&'the introduflion to M. Voltaire's Age of Lewit XIV. 

he 
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kft caufc i.s, . when 4 fucceffion of ftupicV indp- 
fcnc, ignorant, 1 trifling, and, at the fame time, 
defpodc fovcreigns, who are enemies to the prb- 
ductton* of the mind, reign over a nation for a 
long, «me together. The rcafons are top ob- 
vtoos, nod the examples too odious, to be recited 
ben: 

• VHI. -Place, on the contrary, a nation under 

whatever . climate you pleafe; let them enjoy 
continual peace j introduce wealth. andplenty 
HDong thorn, confine the authority of the clergy 
Within due bounds -, place on the throne a dif 
ccrning prince •,. or give them able and learned 
mintftera and magiftr ates, and you will foon lee 
wife, as it were from the earth, men of the 
greatdt genius, confurnmaw matters in every art 
end fcience. Thefe arc the natural caules of the 
improvement or decadence of the arts : the man 
of feafe will find them without labour, Without 
forming hypothefes, or having reoourfe to Ulu- 
fipes and occult caufes, or the different nature 
of climates. But let, us return to our fub- 

**■' : ..".-',"■'.■■' ■■'■,■'" ' 

'■ : TX,'?hi fa'imdagt, or bright period of tip 
arts and fciences,was. the time that preceded the 
reign of Philip, that faffed under his reign, and 
during Ae'firft years of that of Alexander:* 
period at «(hich there floyrimed, in Greece aJdne; 
fitch tnen of exalted genius « Plato, 1 AHfr 
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" eyes of their flaves, that nothing KHg&t $? ext 
*• their attention from their labours," And 
fwtbpt on he lays* '? Tfye fyfy pf deputation 
i' became fb natural , to the Gmki, that wheij 
'^Cojttacuzene tppk Conftaqtinople* ie found 
• c tnt eqipp-or Joho,. and the oaprefs Ann, b.ulj 
" in a council that was held againft certain ene- 
14 mic3 of the monk?: and when Mahomef the 
£ t fibc9nd befieged that city, he cpuld not fufpend 
^thCitheologic animofities i the council of Flo- 
1*, rgnce engaging their attention, at thai; tim& 
" jpore th^a the vmy of the Turk§," : v . : 

or ^M r/ ]Jvow let Uaem fairly tell usi, what afftfi- 
*qqc sould be drawn for the art? and. fciences 

t • • * - '' ' ' - - ■ « .•..„.• .■■..."■.'IK'.' 

Sxqxa, fijch futile, mortals as thefc? What book 
ja ; tfoere Jeft ,9f . .^1 t the lo^r empire, th# 
a man offend can bear to read ? Ythtt 
monuments of the polity arts are ; there oow,re* 
aiaining, or even what traces of them are to be 
found jn Cpnftaotinqple or the eaft ? . A vafl: 
tfcmple of Sopliia, the" catjiedi'al or the Greek 
do: S A *.: empire^ 



" t- 
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h$&$')i<fy ri^tar&%>a#ffirtett fntfrtKe Gefr 
rnafi tbnrgtiit^iScc'J ° * It* is true^tlvat this"*ge fiveM* 
fed tititeiMi df thpl)aVBSrt)if^'igtt6ran(* : 'bf , tRc 
times Hhii 'ittintedtatery preceded- ahd ; «ff 'the 
^tfty Vfifch ^he'tei^ : -of' ! €niaflrtnagHe'%as 
tyijhtiiiusdly Agitated: hut'withotrt4he afHftahce 
w diatjgrei&prtnce, : fiueraturtf ftadbdeh trfVally 
feftr hfe fared if,' cdlledcd itt fliattered remain's* 
iKd : aft tnki'it'was frMbW » db-atvthat epScK, 
Ifnd wfer perhaps nd oilier W^I^&UhdVcdoi.e 
whts fitBafioft; ' : • •■ ■• -•'■ : #"• *'" '»■•■ -•» '*<» »*.v-j "■ 

'.*.*" i » « «. 
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n X; fffejSfy&%<? was tKat^hich is caB^by 
the name' of Pfepe Leo X! ;, 'a ; period #heli a 
'^rhrate 'femllf, that' of thtf ; Nfedftfsv 'inSOPpm. 
4igious etorfci^^^ 



men have faid and wrote 1 tttat th^-'art^iritfTa- 

ehtes came.frotri tfe^ 

ftantinpple, to feek an aiyTiim T iatrldfigirhb ^iHfefr. 

nations, after the taking of that city b<y the 

Turfcr, that it : i* ntit witfrdti* tfihiHftf wfc^re- 

fame to corfibsit that erf or. Nfcvtfr WatfWc tefi*, 

tewevef, more fonatitMiv^ 

iricl fhipitfrty^ 2^g'any : fco^ 

iea^ern empire at die'tinie c^tW^klftg df 

eonftehrfhbpld. : . Mr Mt&tefijfeieff fay§»T^^; 

•'*' "- : :i '•■■ ^suh # .V- ■. ../ * irri'flr novi 13 ^\a;trvi 

.' t.HmS. of, the gr^ndeiMr aniLdecuae o£tUe Romans.' 

«--;' «« Agrofc 
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gift about tbe year i&5&> and' 4^rrie»- down t& 
tte pottfeitt tfaty* Tlrw age is ttfrklrtd wkh Stt 
d>c difooveries of tkerk that have preceded i*$ 
and has effe&ed marc (Han aft the other fire put 
together. The faculties of the kutmri^ mind 
bate been enlarged to die irtmoft Oft*!*, r i» 
every pait of Eutope, and e*wy ch^raed itatfoifr 
ha* made die greateft and moft teccMit efbrtftt 
ia carrying umyettaft ^ erodiriori to the bigheffc 
cbagiee ot perfeftion. k i* from* the gBntfetf 
biftory of the fcmnces that we learn all theptfu 
fgditar inventions, difcoveries and improvement*^ 
that have been made 5n tho arta* and in letters 

during ihcfe fix ages. 

■ '.-.. ■ ..,".■■. ■»•. 

XHI. Independtttt of thefe general epdcfiv 
Kfcmry Mftory fikewife iriforni* us 1 of the different 
revolutions that tfte arts and fcfcnccs have under- ^ 
g#te m each particular country. It is here we feci' 
tfrtf origin, progrefs, and aftuai ftate of letters iff * 
G^ftttany, France, Italy, England, Spain, and, iff/ 
(tarn, in every civilized country of Europe. tt\ 
is eSt&ided,' moreover, to the other parts of ' 
the-* world. There are a fulBcieht number of : 
unhrerfat literary hiftbries in aft languages, an<f T 
among others tfhatof profeflbr StoHe of Jena \a\ 
Germany* Thefe works are very ufefirf, bttf ^ 
there ana many thing* in #hteh tftcy ait aHtJr- c: 
ffe&iye, for they fpeak more of the authors jfuu* 
of the hiftortes <k tlie arts aAtf fdence* dteffr- , 
feteefc. ' It would require a toundlefs erudition, * 
jhe^Spnoft ftrength of judgment, a refined and 

fubtljj 




$r fculptvicfi^rmirf*^ mrfc wrpttcrftv m aatfofcd* 
t#tW>g jb*$rfprn$ t<* us /rbm^thfr kfcver enripirffv 
gat doe&Bocprpye thtsdeoa<fcii£fcand dif&lutioo 
q£ the afc^s »&b£ fqhencc$s in thofe Battjaroqs vawi 

fy,|«f#^». <i«BP^ -Hw thoo xoxM thejrbe 
tr«3iplanteti frqra thence irrwEorope ? We know: 

XOtyvwfll .ffcat.ccrt^hi <nth«fiaftur : Arabs ««?•< 
abwt^^^r fHPS into Italy* itBtd |*et*fide*>id' 
g^t le^wog; but thek writmgr fttfficicndy^ 
prove thfti| gicd^criif- ft was notvftcfe-piqpici ■ 
as thefe that brought the arts ^ndfciencf?; /mm 
Afia into Europe, but ft Was Leo X. Charles V, 
Francis L , J&WJ YIHv, andi jfec, q$er ? grfcat 
pjpnees $c^ op^pq^ and ; 

pfroji«ebpd(l l^iyBrTTt^^ 2™^ had the &H$3#ipn tpifec 
their benign influence produce men of abiljfy 
and learning of ?vt;ry J^ndj fot;H *rtjfb a^Mir ^ 
c&ael Angejo, Raphael; Tkhn, tafe .Aripjfev: 
4$, Xhat ^ ancieat timeMhe ?rt? cajiic i^pia , 
*%? c F e 9 Rpipe^ ^ e readily, toefceye* J^ffflfe, : 
tl^Qfe ..arts were then cyltivat^ wjth theiWflaoft* 

a^y **%? %^ a ^^i where ;k is ,$& tp.fat;; 

'l&LiZ'^Ui'JL -^j V vw>m. /;:.i^'{ v?ii» 101 ^ViJv^ 

' JjllrfHl 
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SOLOMON iaid, more than a thoufani 
■ f y?ars before the Christian cxs^Sbat of tyakr 
in? books there is no find. If we believe the Tat- 
mud, the ancient rabbins Jiad innumerable h- 
tjTfifies in Arabia. JBvery <pne kpows that Ptp- 
lppny r IL king of. Egypt, amafled more than two 
hundred .thpufand volumes, of which he formed 
fcis,4il?rary.at Alexandria; and pemetrius Ph#- 
W^MP ^hpm.hje.coinmitt^d the cai$.of it^ pjp- 
mijfed hiovtQ.m^fee the number foon aipount to 
fxvs Jiundred jthoyland. All thefp books are 
J[Q(h.. TJ?ere/are, s however, ftijl wmaining in the 
jporld-fa immenfe ^ mypber, . that the life., of 
nun would be fcarce fufficieqt to jtsfl the c^- 
Jiogue : and .which , would, reaujr?. , the . liyes of 
many learned men to compofe. AYhoeyerJbaj* 
read the work of John Albert Fabriciut, do&or 
in theology, and profeffor at Hamburg, intitled 
/ y. - Bibtiotheca 
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Bibliotheca Grseca, in fourteen quarto volumes, 

which contains an account of fuch Greek authors 

Qply as have come down to us, and the Biblio- 

theca Latina or the fame author, will be eafily 

convinced on. the one hand, that a knowledge of 

authors (Notitia Au&drum) is indifpenfable to a 

man of letters ; and on the other, that the ftudy 

of this part of erudition is To extenfive, that a 

work like .this cannot" pretend to give any detail 

of it. 



: i ... — »■ v- 



(I. We fhall endeavour, however* to explain 
fpme of its firft principles. The knowledge of 

authors and their works, forms, as we have 

«■"■■■■ » — . ,~ * 

raid, a part of literary hiftory. It is divided hub 
univerlal and particular, facrcd and profane, &c.~ 
It ,di(Knguilhes books and authors, 

i. Into thofe of the ancient, the middle, and 
modern ages ; with regard to the time in which 
die former have been wrote, and the latter have 

lived, 

; 2. Into theologic, juridical, medicinal, philo- 
fophie, thofe of literature, philology, &c. accord- 
ing to the matter which each author has treated.' 
a. Into Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, "Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, arid every other 
language, ancient or modern, in which any au- 
thor, has wrote. 

. 4. Into prpfaic or poetfci according to the fla- 

tore and fpicies of expVeBJbn. 

$. Into Pagan, Jewifti, Mahorttfettip, CWrmiin* 

|cc. aceohHng to tfie f eligb'ri of e«Jh attffcw,' aridf 

the obje&s he has embraced. 

6. Into 
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€. Into facred, ecclcfiaftic and profane. 
' 7. Into works that are preferred, and fuch ai 
are loft. 

5. Into authentic writings, and tbofe that af£ 
fourious. 

9. Into complete works, and fuch a$ "are inuf 
tilated, or fragments. 

jo. Into books publifhed and unpublished. ^ 

11. Into printed books and manuscripts. And 

12. Into authors that are called daffies, com* 
mon books, and bibliotheques. 

IIT. With regard to the works themfchtts, k 
is neceflkry (1.) to be well acquainted with iheir 
titles, (2.) not to miftake allegorical for natUr 
ral titles, (g.) when a book has two titkfr, not 
to miftake it for two different works, (4.) not 
Co confound two authors that have the feft* 
name, as Pliny the haturalift, tad the younger 
Pliny, (5.) to know of how many parts of 
volumes a work cozififts, (6.) clearly to uodetv 
(land the titles that are marked by abbreviations, 
(7.) to be acquainted with all the different 
editions of a book, and to know which of them 
is the beft, (8.) to know the plage, the yeAf 
and form of each edition, (9.) to kaow the fe- 
vpral editors (16.) to know if any particular 
edition be enriched with notes or cdrairciit?/ 
with a fummary, index, preface 8cc. [ ii.y if all* 
thefe are good, indifferent or bad, (12.) to 
know who is the aiu&or of the notes, or if the' 
wwk hav^ been published cum i&iis %wu#um+ 
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Xq$:) i& fob book \bk cBWfled diito /cHaptetfc*o» 
f^rttgwph^rl^r^), if; <thefo<$ttfioflK b^ haivt& 
ftfcfely |»iiwlefl,vitrik?hi i.-sprgooi pappr arid iccftitif 
ihd bhoort<&, ] ii$:) if;awdrJl , bc^orwrnftrtt^ 
id with: ^fara pf^aiy 'Idn^f (ttfl) if te:i>ai 
fcd^ coric^5 ami) if t^eoririasiiavciattackdd 
tfee mattttv^lhci Ayle, tor the *ulhor^perf(»«di^ 
(lip) if!thewltto1ia\^beeh'fxfa^ 
or /Igaocamti <H? ithey iuUfe. baemi imp&tH or 

.'••i -.";';'■/ >-.!J-; *l ,'-»._*..;y v -»wi :: msfi ?rL? -v /via 

■ IV. T&cT title 'of -r/4/jfei ;i# propetly ; ©i*ar 
to thbfc iada bookt^trfy whofe $u thbf* Jmrf 
io 1hc Atig^ifta^ agd,* and; a iktle before of 
^tfber ic, tMt ^ at the timevthe Latin toAguf 
was in its grcaiefc f>urkf, «td^sdridrbegaft to i* 
corrupted after., the rdgn ofTiberiiifc -Thcfe 
writers being read in the clafles at fchoob, or 
jnolieges^ ari therefore called claffic authors ; And 
are regardedn asnof great < authority » • It birart* 
however, vei*y clearly detetmimsd wiat^aUrfioA 
Might to be raifed to this Wnk. Aulogelusy'ib 
Ms Attic Nights, makes the claffitsto bcCkbbi 
Cfefari Saiteft; : m " Vifgff;* Htorfic^fcei. Tfta^fci 
ItartfeVfcr, lib dtffcrrriinaft* rtfle for *fc& of after* but 
thueH dep^nd^ ort the order 6ftAblilhe^ ? iA^«$k 
tWfege for the- different' daflfeV. FwffrWitf *t 
iSMiinft we haVe tefre given** tM¥ddr»rftinafctod,>ii 
^^V^eiiiv ttet there at^Wo <^&^fth^*rfi* 
fttatt, -feuitth*- k feft^hiV^tbe/ritl? o£«ttffet 
^fren therfi; fuch asThtKidy^/Xrf^t^rtiBit 

5>ii *cafoa* 
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ftflfon; thoy ^Hb cill St. Thctauti thfc riwfter of 
fentettces; S& Aikguftirie, &c. Up& cla(54rauthors^ 
yrhorri tfaey quote ifi the divinity, ibbwH &/ iVfift 
ttrttei i* phik>foj»byv and 'fq tfrf ^tbc* feft* It 
wstfuld be bdth joft and: highly uftfttl tomakt 
choice, in the, principal modern liflguagev^ * 
certain number of authors ^fhofe merit is gene^ 

rally, ^^tmwledged; to introduce the read} 
ing of t them irrthd clafifes, and to honour them 
with the ftyle of claffic authors ; fuch for exam* 
pie, in the French language, as abbe Vertot, F. 
Daniel, Patru, Boileau, Rteine, Molfcire, Vol- 
fcairc, &C; The lame might be done in all other 
languages. And fince the fchools have been 
purged of the reveries of ^Ariftotk, what pre* 
vents our naming \ Locke,' L&baitz* Newton; 
and WolfFy as cliaffic authors in philofophy i -.•■•■> 






V. It is quite neteffary to remark here, that 
the knowledge of thofe ages and nations of the 
world which preceded thi Greeks, is come 
down to utf only by the informations of th? 
Jioly JScripture^, and by the Greek writer* 
JHerodbtus is the Jfirfb hiftorian whofe works w* 
have. Of Saf^honiathoa, or Sanjuniaton, for 
* rawrvple, we hats qnly fopje fragments recorded 
b# Evtfebes* Tfce works eft all thofe auttiprf 
likewife* wte afe faid : to have Jived bs&$$ 
Honker, as, Orpheus, Mufeus* r J?qr<*aft<?r, ,{U W*** 
Hermes, Trifine^lly s, . Hofus* Afckpii^, p^f 
the PhrygiaiH v ' Di&ys the Cretan,. , Hanno, th* 
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arc entirely loft : ttha* they now -produce 
«s their works, arc ipuriotts pieces/ *r»d ftbri* 
catrrd very lately. It follows therefore, that all 
our ancient Erudition can begin oafy wkh the 
Greek authors, * Thofc books which lead us to 
a knpwtedgc of the Greek writers, a? well as the 
Latuv arid thtffe of modem author* of all mh 
tioo* .refctiw to the arts, the ftiences, and 
db&riaes, arc therefore Ae only guides, the 
only means we caa*«pw>po(e to thoie who are 
defirous of applying therofelvcs to this part of 
erudition. The reft they muft learn by their 
daily ftudies - 9 and the only advice we. can here 
give them, is not to be prejudiced in favour of 
nay author, ancient. or mpdern; bat to t£sd 
them «ith.4cirx:unifpedion, and endeavour to 
diftingujih, in the, writers of every aget the felfe 
ftone from the true brilliant. 

VI. Among ajn innumerable number of works 
that lead to the knowledge of books and their 
author?, we (ball ate only, j. Diogenes Laertius, 
fmd Eunapiut de vitis j>hilofophorunr; a. Ge- 
sard Jo. VoJftus, dc ^hiftoficis ; item de poetic 
$#££*$ atque Latin is ^ g. Martinus Hanikius, 
4* feriptoribus reruip Roj&anaruin & Byzanti* 
MVOffl) 4* JBlupoi oenfora au&orurn* 5. Jo- 
feettik Alberti Pabrioii fcibli<jtf heca Grata \ 6. 
Q^id. BibtiodaecaLatina^ 7, ejufij. Bibliogta- 
phia Amiquaria •, 8, Wolffii bibl. Hjebraica * 9. 
ffc biJWiothf que biftoriq^e of W, le r Loi)g;f iq. 
{be bibliQtheqpc ,po$tiftMe of abbe Qoiyett Iq 

a word. 
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• word, every art, fcience, artf language, h». 
now its bibiiotheque or catalogue of books that 
treat of fuch matters as relate to it ; ai)d F* 
-Lfrbbe* a Jefait, has compofed a bibtiotheqtitf. 
of bHaKotheques, which contains merely a cata- 
logue of theni* and of the authors of all nation* 
who have jnadt catalogues of books. It it 
manifefc, that a work like this muft afford vaftly- 
more irtftru&ion on this fubjeft, than our limits 1 
can poffibly allow us to give* 

VII< it k not lefs important to know the 
character Of an author, than tQ know his works* 
For this purpofe* it is proper to be acquainted 
wkh the hiftory of his life ; ■ i. at what time he 
Kved; 2, in what conntry he lived ; 3/ hi* 
tank- by birth y 4- who were his relations j 5* 
What was his fortune, ftation, or employment % 
6. if he can be fulpe&ed of partiality, or is 
fuppofed to be difinterefted, with regard to the 
fubjeft on which he treats ; 7. what were the 
principal incidents in his life; 8. what fe£t or 
religion he profefled 5 9. who were Ws matters* 
colleagues, or cotemporaries ; 10. if he was a 
married or fingk man % 11. if be travelled, and 
many other like particulars. 

VIII. To the knowledge of books likewife 
belongs that of t ran (lac ions : as whether a 
work be rendered in a faithful, elegant, and 
agreeable manner or not; into 'what language 
each valuable book has been tranQated ; what 
- Vol. III. E c > are 
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are the names of the moft celebrated tranflatap/ 
as Amiotj Du Ryer, Dacier, &c. in what con- 
Jiffs the merit or demerit of ^a(?h trajafla^on, 
&e. - The knowledge of all thefe matters is, only; 
to be acquired by much reading and rcfleftion, 
and by frequenting the beft libraries. By tfcefe 
means alio,; we are enabled to judge pf anony- 
mous works, and ibmetimes to difcoyer thfc 
name of an author who may have thought 
proper to conceal himfelf. 

IX. Prohibited books are commonly very 
rare and coftly, and at the fame time are fcarce 
ever worth the pains of looking after. We do 
not know three prohibited works that are worth 
reading: we fpeak of impious and irrational 
^orks, fuch as the famous book De tribus im* 
poftoribus, and the two that refemble it ; or of 
certain fanatical works, which are at conftant 
variance with common fenfc: or of political 
treatifes that have attacked the government at 
particular periods, which being paft, they have loft 
all their fatire : or of lafcivious writings, which 
are calculated to corrupt the morals of man- 
kind; .or fuch works as fill weak and credulous 
minds with all forts of chimeras, as the Clavifo 
of Solomon, &c. All works like tfrefe are at jbeft 
but matters of curiofity, and for the moft part 
excite the readers pity •, fo that we are tempted 
$> exclaim, is thunder and lightning necejary t* 
defiroy fuch vermin as tbefe? \ % It is certain, how- 
ever, that an exorbitant power in the hands of 

■ ■ ■ - • the 
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tfcV clergy, and $e rigour of the laws in certain 

cobjitries, have pfofcribed many excellent works i 

fb/ 'Wliich ' pofteaty will dojuftice, and fagerl* 

Mrch' after. 

:■, : ■ ■ "'..J 

* X, "The knowledge of manujertfts likewise 
appertains to that of authors. The critical'arc 
mows the manner of diftinguifliing their age 
and authenticity •, of reading . and explaining 
them, and the ufes to which they may be ap* 
plied. MorhofF, in his Polyphiftor, has an 
entire and very curious chapter on manufcripts ; 
and C. Arnot has publilhed a difcourfe De felec- 
itis do&oram virorum in manufcripta literaria 
Uneritis. The liberality with which the celebrat- 
ed Magliabechi communicates his own manu- 
fcripts, or thofe of others, and even renders them 
public, does him much honour, and has gained! 
|iim great efteem among the learned. 

XL Biography is a title given to thofe books* 
in general, which contain the life, the hiftory, 
or actions of illuftrious men, who are not fove- 
reign princes ; and particularly thofe of learned 
men and their works -, and fometimes" alio of 
faints^ This term is compofed of two Greek 
words, the firft of which fignifies vita^ and the 
otli£r fcribo : this term, however, is but little 
ufed by the French writers. "The biographies? 
of the moft celebrated men of letters arc of 
infinite life in attaining a knowledge of authors^ 
tR?y frequently contain anecdotes' that ate highfy 

E e 2 curious. 
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furious* awl which canwtf lyggdb any pw^tcQrt 
be introduced ia a regular hiftqry, ,. The** h^vp 
been many-, of thefe wrpts aqd publiihed,^ 
England, which are equally replete with enter^ 
tainment and inftru&ion. . 

\\< ..-.-' ■ /; 

j x XII. How much is it to beyrifhed, that4&B, 
riding of thefe biographies, thefc lives of Utyf* 
trious literati, might excite men of exalted ge- 
nius to exert all their powers in the career of 
fcience ! But how unfortunate if they fhould 
there find motives for the contrary ? If they 
fliould be influenced by the fate of a Tfchirn- 
tiaus, who fpeftt all his forturte in labouring^ 
with the moft happy fuccefs, to enlighten man- 
.kind, and to make his name revered by all 
future ages ; who was the glory of his country, 
and caufed it to abound with riches. The ava- 
rice of moft bookfellers is the principal caufe of 
the great fcarcity of excellent wrprks : but avar 
rice, ft ill more than other crimes, carries its pro- 
per punilhment with it : the (lender fortune of 
moft authors will not permit them to labour 
for glory alone, the laurels of Apollo will but 
badly fupport a numerous family : from hence 
proceeds that vaft number of ^nfiAilhed works, 
paid by the fheet, which fill the bookfellers 
fliops, load the fhelves of each library, and in 
: tfce end ruin the proprietors^ , And yau^the 
jyrhum of human fate, 'there'arebwn iti*j(our 
^Mjinjqns men of rare, gqiius, of uj?b^qi^«l 
jipnts : .whlje^hey live, you ^^(th^^a.fc^ 

•-• t -*. ' * {•■ v i i*-' ■■ *1 legist ■ -«---- 

J»V-- fubfiftence, 
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fiibfiftence, or more frequently fuflfer them to 
languifh in penury, and fometimes die for want. 
When they are dead you would fain recal theni/ 
you would render them immortal by public? 
eulogies and ftatues. Mighty " recompehfe t 
Wonderful munificence ! But you are your own 
enemies : you deprive your ftate of its moft 
valuable fubjefts, and you deprive yourfelvcs 
of your brighteft glory ! 
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CHAP. XXVHL 

DIGRESSIONS 

1 . On Criticifin ; 

2. On Literary Journals ; 

3. On Libraries. 



i. T\JO man has ever yet known the bare tiriefc 
^ x\ of ill the books that have been written 1 



atfd no one ran tver pretend to have * dii 
irient faiWdlly juft f and a khdwfedge fd imU 

verfaV 



t ::..*.:-"^v« 
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wrfel, as to be able to form a true, inftflliBW 
judgment on all fubjc&s, and:oir trrcrj : watiah 
ft is therefore highly advantageous and neceflkriy 
(hat jshere (boold be in the world, learned} 
laborious and judicious men, wborfhould mded 
if their bufinefs to point out to the ftudious pa* 
of mankind, fuch. books of each age and natiafr 
as deferve to be : known ; and by a clear, im+ 
partial, and ikilful examination^. to< (how where* 
m their merit conlifts. This fort of learned 
men are called critics, and their labours, criti- 
cifms, or produ&ions of the critical art. This 
art requires, therefore, both difcernment and 
tafte, in order to form a juft judgment erf the 
matter, and the ftyle of any work. Such was 
the fcience of Scaliger, Erafmus, Gefncr, Juftus 
Lipfius, Cafaubon, Saumaife, &<c. 

II. Sometimes by the term criticifm is alfo 

underftood a cenfure that is made of; a work or 

an author; that malicious trouble which fomq 

writers give themfclves to find out and publilh 

the defefts or inadvertencies of an author. Thi$ 

art is far inferior to the preceding, and in whicfy 

men of very moderate talents are capable of 

excelling; by its nature, moreover, it ha$a 

ftrong appearance of a depraved temped A 

criticifm of this fort, when jnpt .ftridly juft, 

degenerates into infolence, >and becomes at .one; 

dull and diigyftful * for, as ;M» d*J5t. Real, oh* 

ferves, no critic fhould b^ ^a^pwed $$ ipfult >aq 

author for an imaginary or dubious faqlj;. 

felt V> We 
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Wt do not remember ever to hive read mom 
than one good criticifm of this kind, whiqlrisr 
that made by the French academy on the Cid of 
(JornciUe, and-which for truth and ?difcemmeiav 
for that method and politenefs which is every* 
jghere obferved, and thofe interesting and in*? 
ftru&ive reflections with which it abounds, may 
juftly ferve as a model to all others. This is 
the manner, in which thofe critics, who are def^ 
rous to cenfure, lhould proceed. Bat fuch foit 
of men have feldom any capacity for. juft critia 
cifm. The occafions are, moreover, very rare; 
wherein it is allowable to fearch out, and egpofe 
to the public view, the faults of a truly valuable 
work •, and never fhould critics be permitted to 
extend their cenfures to the perfon of an author; 
for this is not making inftrudtive criticifms, but 
rancorous fatires, and deteftable libels. 

.- III. Let us return to the former rank of fa- 

gacious critics/ All books are confidered as 

old or new : by the former are meant fuch works 

as have appeared before our time ; and by the 

latter thofe of the prefent day. A knowledge of 

the firft fort is to be attained from the criticifms 

that the literati, hiftorians, profeflbrs of arts 

and fciences, have made, and are ftill making* 

on them •, or from bibliothequee. It is by the 

literary journal* that we are to acquire a knew* 

ledge of fuch works as- are daily appearing in 

the republic of letters. .■>■•■.■*$ 

.......... t 

: V IV. Moft 
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. IV. Moll countries of Europe, where thfe artf 
are cultivated, abound in thefe days with Ike* 
rary journals; but thefe ate very far from 
bearing all thofe marks of merit which are necef* 
fery to rendcf them inftru&ive, Entertaining and 
valuable. Thefe journals are ho longer wrbte 
by the ancient authors of the Afta EruditdrunT 
of Leipfig : there is now no Bayle, nor any one 
Kke him, concerned in writing them. The mo- 
dern journalifts arc commonly men of little abi* 
lity, who, bcirig unable to produce any work 
worth printing, let themfelves out to feme book* 
feller, and then fet up for dictators of Parhaffus; 
fummons all new authors to appear before their 
tribunal, praife or blame, and finally determine 
their merit, with a matchlefs effrontery. To what 
judges are the Montefquieus, Chefterfields, 
Voltaires, Wolffs, BernoulHs, Eulers, Hallers, 
and many other truly great men, obliged to fub- 
tnit ! M. Voltaire has given, in his mifceHanies 
of literature and philofophy, Advice to a JournaUJt: 
which they ought every one of them to be able to 
repeat memoriter. They fiiould well Temem- 
ber, that a literary gazette is like erne 6f politics, 
in which we look for fads and events that hap- 
pen daily in the world, and not for the crude 
remarks of a gazetteer. The public alone has a 
right to judge of the fccret caufes of an event, 
atatd of the Wifdorfi or folly, the equity or mjuftfcfe 
of the a&ors, as well as of the value of a boofe^ 
and merit of its author 5 and does not requite to 
Have it pointed x>ut by a journaKfc : ' : '- '■'•'■■ 

V.But 
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, y. But the beft f end perhaps the only way of 
acquiring a trwe knowledge of a book, is to read 
itijurielves. Books are to a man of letters what 
tools ox inftruments are to an artift. What Is 
it that produces fo great. a degree of perfection 
in the works of art and induftry ia England and 
and France, but the goodneis of their tools?. 
What is there that concurs more to the perfee*- 
tion of the works of the mind in all countries* 
than the abundance of valuable writings ? Eveu 
the moft ingenious poets would produce infipid 
and trifling verfes only* mere trafh, if found 
learning did not appear in their works, amidflt 
all the brilliancy of expreffiop. The dunce and 
coxcomb may therefore defpife books, but the 
man of fenfe is convinced, that there is no im- 
portant knowledge to be acquired without them : 
he knows at the fame time, however, that every 
thing in this world has its bounds, and that there 
are colle&ions of books of neceflity, utility and 
oftentation, and that the latter are ridiculous. 

VI. Libraries are either public or private. 
The former are collefted and fupported by fo- 
vereigns or ftates. Thefe cannot be too nume- 
rous ; they form, fo to fay, the archives of the 
human mind of all ages ; and they fhould furnifji 
every man of letters with all the inftru&ions for 
which he may have occafion. They concur very 
eflicacioufly in the encouragement and improve- 
ment of the arts and fciences in each country ;» 
and wherever there is a good pi^bfc library, (her 

'„ X '"* P C0 P k 
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people can fcarce poffibly be totally unci viliMcfe 
7 he mufes are fond of thofe places where thfey- 
find the mod: delicious nurture for the mitith 
We cannot therefore wonder to fee in the Va- 
tican, at Verfailles, Oxford, and fuch like cities* 
the mod numerous and excellent libraries that 
can poffibly be formed * and to find that the 
fbvereigns and magiftrates permit them to be 
open to the public at certain feafbns, and under 
the diredtion of learned and polite librarians, 
from whom each man of letters may alfo receive 
information relative to the authors he fhould 
confult on each fubjeft. Nothing does more 
honour to a prince, or produces more advantage 
to a ftate, than eftablilhments of this kind. 

VII. With regard to private libraries, every 
man of fenfe will confult his own abilities in the 
extent of his library. We are not to ruin our- 
felves in the fervice of the mufes. But as the 
fortunes of men are infinitely various, there is no 
tracing limits for each individual. Whenever 
we find a man pretend to learning and be quite 
deftitute of books, we have reafon to queftion 
his pretenfions : and whenever we fee a ftateC- 
man, a general, or financier, who has but very 
little learning, have a numerous and fplendid li- 
brary, we have good reafon to fufpeft him of 

oftentation. ... , . 

« 

VIII. Whoever has read this work with atten- 

. . .■ ■ « • ■ ... . . 

tion* will be able to form a complete fyftem of 
thole fubjefts which ought naturally to be found 

in 
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ill an univcrfal library. The works of the cri*j 
tics, and the bibliotheques, for every art and 
fcienoc, will inform him of the names of all the. 
celebrated authors who have wrote on each Tub* 
jedt. Every m*n of letters has commonly fome 
employment, fome ftation in fociety, or fome; 
kind of ftudy to which he is particularly attach* 
ed. It is very natural for a principal part of his. 
library to confift of books relative to his pro- 
feffion or his favourite ftujly. Thus a prince's 
library Ihould contain the beft authors on poli- 
tics t and that of a man of literature of the moll 
celebrated critics. For the reft, thofc books, 
which contain inftru&ions for forming a library art 
fo very common that we may fafely refer the read- 
er to them •, barely adding, that the continual 
efforts of the learned to enrich the literary world 
with new productions, caufes daily alterations in 
thefe plans, fo that a bibliotheque, which appeared 
very complete at the beginning of this century, 
is very far from being fo now. Whoever would 
collect a judicious and ufeful library, fhould cer- 
tainly confult the belt journalifts, and endeavour 
to fekft fuch works as appear the moft excellent 
in the republic of letters, and confequently his 
library will increafe as long as he lives. 

IX. Thus have we finilhed our propofed plarf; 
have completed our (ketch of Univerfal Erudi- 
tion, that is, of all the knowledge the human 
mind has been hitherto capable of acquiring. 
When we confi4er the multiplicity and intricacy 
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of theft obje&s, and when we refieft ori the 
weaknefs of our own talents, we are ftill inclined 
to afk ourfelves, if we are really arrived at the 
end of our labour ? There may be ftill fomo 
fciences which we have * not mentioned, or at 
kaft fotne nominal fcience, though it may be al- 
ready coraprifed in fotne other part of Erudition 2 
but we are attached to things and not to deno- 
minations, to real obje&s and not to frivolous 
diftin&ions. 

X. TsftuAhus Toutbj it is to you we confecrate 
our labours 1 fometimes perufe this abridgment. 
You will read a romance, ancient or modern, of 
a dozen volumes, and many frivolous and volu* 
minous works. Why therefore can you not 
lead three volumes ? But if you would attempt 
thoroughly to underftand all the arts and fciences 
we have here indicated, know* that neither the 
life of man, nor the limits of the human under- 
ftanding, are fufficient for fuch a project. If you 
read this work, however, as you read a romance, 
you will receive but little^ advantage : but if you 
fhall ferioufly ftudy it •, if by means of it you ac- 
quire a juft idea of Univerfal Erudition, and if 
from amidft this mafs of fciences you fhall make 
a judicious choice of thofe to which you will 
particularly apply yourfelves,. you may become 
truly learned ; and perhaps you will owe us fame 
obligation to your lateft hour. 

FINIS. 
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